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Toa Man in a State of Nature, no Rule but that of Con- 


traries, 412 


P 
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399 
ibid. 


ibid. 
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So 
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INTRODUC 


N theſe latter Ages, two Religions, that 
0 of the Heathens, and that of Nature, 
E have been the Subject of Contempla- 
DJ — o» . . 

tion, in an equal, if not greater De- 
» So gree than the Chriſtian. 

Concerning the former, Natalis Comes, Lord 
Herbert, and others endeavoured to explain, and 
dreſs it up in a modern Faſhion, and exhibit it to / 
the World as a conſiſtent and rational Scheme of“ 
Worſhip: And the Reaſon why this happy Diſ- 
covery had not been made ſooner, was, it ſeems, 
becauſe no one before them had ever conſidered more 
than the Shell of the Fable; mankind had taken it 
in the groſs for an abſurd irrational Syſtem, with- 
out being able to diſcern or untold the ſublime and 
my ſterious Doctrines contained in it: For Paganiſm 
is like a Diamond out of the Quarry, where ineſt imable 
Beauties and Riches are conccaled from the igno— 
rant Eye, under a rough and uſcleſs exterior Coat. 
This they undertook to poliſh, to pare away the Su— 
* and then ſhew the internal Worth and 

xcellency of the Gentile Religion, or at leaſt 
make it appear to be not altogether ſo abſurd aud 
ſtupid, as had hitherto been generally imagined. 

The firſt thing to be done, in order to remove the 
:ommon prejudices conceived againſt it, and to clear 

PIP; | 4 | away 


Nat. Com. 
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away the vaſt heap of Rubbiſh and Confuſion, was 


to provide a number of Claſſes, into which the dif- 
ferent Materials might be ſorted, that whatever 
could not be juſtly accounted for under one Head, 
might bear a tolerable Conſtruction in another; 
and be called either Myſtical, Symbolical, Allego- 
rical, Hiſtorical, Poetical, Fabulous, Natural, Ci- 
vil, Moral, Eſoterical, Exoterical, or the Peculiar 
Placit of the Legiſlator, Theologiſt, Poet or Phi- 
loſopher, as was moſt agreeable to the Opinion, 
Humour or Prejudice, or beſt ſuited the Turn of 
the Interpreter and Mythologiſt ; in which they had 
2 Right to uſe the moſt unbounded Liberty: Becauſe 
without ſuch Latitude it would be impoſſible to re- 
move the Crowd of monſtrous and ridiculous Fic- 
tions, with which Truth was perplexed ; to account 
for thoſe cruel and horrid, thoſe ſhameful and im- 
pure Rites, that made up ſo great a Part of their 
Religion; or to reconcile choſe Contradictions 
which ſo manifeſtly appear in the Theology of the 
Ancients. < | 

But after all this Labour in ſeparating and dif- 
tinguiſhing, the moſt notorious Articles in their 
Faith and Practice were ſo villainous, extravagant, 
and ſuperſtitious, as not to be reduced under any of 
the former Heads, and yet without being proper- 
ly diſpoſed of, muſt have ruined the whole Deſign: 


Therefore for all theſe, that is, for the Bulk of 
Religion, they provided a common Storehouſe, 


/ and called it Prieſtcraft: For it ſeems whoever 


Ld. Her- 
dert. 


- 
— — 


were initiated into that Order, had but one common 
View, to impoſe upon the ſtupid Cretulity of Man- 
kind, who always gave the Charafters of moſt pro. 
found Theologiſts, to ſuch as had moſt perverted them 
from the Rules of Right Reaſon; and the poor 
wretched Populace had neither Courage nor Will to 
ſiſſpect all this ſuperſtition and juggling doings of the 


PF rieſt; 
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Prieſts as adulterate, nor fo rejeet them as ſuch. 
Nor ought it to ſeem ſtrange, that the Prieſts had 
ſuch an Aſcendency over the Minds of others; for in 


Egypt, the molt ancient School of Learning and Re- Diod. Sie. 


ligion, they were always choſen out of the Nobility, 
employed in ſtudying the liberal Arts and Sciences, 
and advanced to the higheſt Offices and Places of 
Preferment in the State. The fooliſh Athenians 
eſtabliſhed the ſame Cuſtom, for the better Go- 
vernment (as they thought) of Religion and the 
Commonwealth; and Numa imprudently fell into 
the like Error, by making a Law, that none ſhould 
be elected Prieſts, but who were above fifty Years 
of Age, and excelled others in Birth and Virtue. 
Theſe were the Men, the greateſt, the wiſeſt, and 
the beſt, who A Minds, and intro- 
duced To many Profinations into the pure Religion 
of the Heathens. 


. * -_ 


To ſuch Shifts will the Defence of a bad Cauſe , 
carry Men * is made an Anſwer to eve- / 


ry thing, a Charm to unty all thoſe knotty Difh- 
culties, that Hiſtory and avowed Facts would other- 
wiſe perplex them with, And however coarſe a 
Compliment it may be to the reſt of Mankind, 
yet It has been found neceſſary to maintain, that 
tor 2000 Years together, the Prieſts impoſed on all 
the Inhabitants of the Earth ; that they could make the 
whole World dance conſtant Attendance to their 
Temples and Oracles, at the Expence of numerous, 
coſtly, and impertinent Ceremonies ; could perſuade 
Nations to leave their Country, and Kings and Prin- 


ces as well as People, in ſpite of all the Re- 


luctancies of Nature, to ſacrifice their Sons and 
their Daughters unto Devils, and think it merito- 
rious to do ſo; and that all the Prieſts ſucceſſively 


were ſo much the ſame, ſo ſtanch in Blood and 


Secrecy, that in this vaſt Tract of Time, none 
could find in their Hearts to relent or betray the 


[mpoſture ; this ſuperlative Craft was above the / 


a Reach 


„ 


. 
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Reach of Emperors, Stateſmen, or the wiſeſt Phi- 
loſophers, that is, the whole World (except the 
Prieſts) was all this time perfectly beſotted. 
Another great Prejudice againſt the Orthodoxy 
of Hatheniſm, was the Writings of the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, Men eminent for Learning and 
{icty, moſt of them Pagans by Birth as well as 
Profeſſion, educated in all their Wiſdom, and 
thoroughly acquainted with their Faith and Prac- 
tice: And ſo it happened, theſe Fathers repreſented 


Paganiſm as an irrational and deteſtable Heap of 


Iniquity, what had more of Phrenzy than of Piety 
in it; they charge the World with the utmoſt Stu- 
pidity and Idolatry, that they neither knew nor 
worſhipped the true God, but ſuch as were no 


Gods at all, the wickedeſt ad the worlt of Men; 


that they transferred divine Honours from the only 


Supreme Being, to the Images of dead Carcaſes, 


to Natural Things, and the Works of their own 
Hands ; that the Gods of the Nations were Devils, 
and that there could be no Religion among them, 


ſince their very Gods were the Patrons of all Im- 
purity and Impiety : And ſo intolerably bold were 
theſe old Gentlemen, as to challenge their Enemies | 
to publick Diſputes on theſe very Points; to enter | 


their Appeals to the Emperors, Senate, and People; 
to diſperſe their Apologies, and triumph in their 
Victories; yet were never upbraided with repreſent- 


ing Heatheniſm in a falſe Light, or oppoſing | 
ſuch Do&trines as the World did not believe and 


practiſe. 

To remove this Objection, The Fathers of the 
Church are ſaid to be ex Enemies to the Hea- 
thens, and to have repreſented the Matler quite other- 
Wiſe than it is; for they — Is the more certain 
aud orthodox Part of their Religion, (their Piech, 


Faith, Hope, and Love) in Silence, and from their | 


9 u1perflitions aud Rites take an Occaſion to utter ſe- 
vere Iavellixes againſt them, and repreſent them after 
a moſt 
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a moſt ridiculous Manner, by ingemiouſly expoſing their 
mad ſacred Rites; for what the Priejts did as if they 


X1X 


were in a Rapture and inſpired with a divine Spirit, 


they repreſented as the Effects of Lunacy and Dis 
traction: As alſo, when they bitterly inveighed againſt 
them for worſhipping deified Men, they impoſed on 


their Readers, and miſtuok the Senſe of the Hea- 


thens about the Word God, for that a deified Man 
fianifies no more among the [eathens, than a glori- 
jied Saint does among the Chriſtians. That not- 
withſtanding the conſtant Imputation of their wor- 
ſhipping falſe Gods, by the Prophets under the 
Old Teſtament, or the Apoſtles and Martyrs un- 
der the New, yet this is the unjuſteſt Accuſation in 
the World: For the ancient Religion was Sym- 
bolical, and whatever Veneration they offered to the 
Heaven, Sun, Moon, or Stars, it terminated in 
the Worſhip of the Supreme God, and directly 


tended to the Advancement of his Glory; and in, 


all their holy Rites there was a religious and 
myſtical Senſe couched under them, which who- 
ever will accurately examine, and .dive into the 
Scope and Deſign of them, will eaſily diſcover, 
and without this 
would be the moſt ridiculous and abſurd of Mor- 


tals: Yet Dionyſius Halicarnaſſ. ſays, This is a Wiſdom 


and Fudgment which few are Maſters of. And how 
does this laſt Account agree with what the fame Au- 


thors teach of the Impoſture and Villany of Prieſt- 


craft, if there be nothing in Paganiſm but what is 
wonderful myſterious and divine ? 

We are alſo told, that the Falſity of the Accu- 
ſation proceeded from an original Miſtake, in be- 
lieving that the Heathens maintained a Plurality of 
Gods, which they did not do (as being repugnant 


to the Laws of Nature) but acknowledged one 


only God. In the Contemplation however of this 


one infinite Being, as they obſerved his Virtue and 
Power to be diffuſed through every thing, fo, ac- 


cording to the Variety of Effects, providential 
a a 2 Diſpen- 


Interpretation the Heathens + 
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Diſpenſations, and known Attributes, they gave dit- | 
| ferent Namcs at ſeveral Times and Places to theſe Þ e 
* Virtucs; whence it is inferred as an undoubted i 
Truth, that all the Powers of the other Gods, 

| however diſperſed through every Element, proceed MW 7 

| as ſo many Streams from the ſame Fountain, 

bh | and terminate in one Jupiter, which Jupiler is no ] 
| 

c 

( 


3 


1 other than the true God; accordingly if they worſhip- 
ped a Statue, the Act of Religion was not directed 
to the Statue, but the Hero it repreſented ; if a He- 
| ro, not him, but the Star which bore the ſame 
| Name, or into which he was tranſlated; if the 
| | | Stars, not them, but the God which preſided over 
| them, for otherwiſe the Idolatry would be inexcuſable. 
Having thus prepared the Minds of Men for a 
candid Reception of Paganiſm, the Mask is taken. 
off, and the Sum of the Enquiry drawn up in a few MF | 
Concluſions. The firſt is, that the Heathens agreed 
with Chriſtians, not only in worſhipping the ſame i © 
Supreme God, and common Father, but with the lame MF | 
Piety and Virtue, the fame moſt principal and eſlen- MW | 
tial kind of Worſhip ; and the Challenge of Cee ( 
is produced, to ſhew what was in the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion that tended to the eſtabliſhing of Virtue, more 
than what the Heathens had before acknowſcdged. | 
The Second is, That ſince the Heathens had by right 
Reaſon diſcovered an univerſal Religion, with all the ( 
proper Means to attain eternal Happineſs, it will ] 
neceſſarily follow, that Mankind did not ſtand in 
need of any particular Revelation, or Inſtruction { 
\, from God, to that great End: For this is the whole | 
Driſt of painting Heatheniſm in thoſe amiable Co- 
\lours, to ſhew that no other Aſſiſtance is wanting, | 
than what Nature by the Uſe of Reaſon has afford- @ : 
ed us, to form a pure and perfect Religion, ſuffici- 
ent to all the Ends of Virtue and Happineſs. Ir is | 
true indeed, that Guilt ſometimes flies in the Face 
ot theſe Gentlemen, and they acknowledge it to be . 
mpoſſible r he Heathens io acquit themfelves of the 
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we dif- Suſpicion of [dolatry, or even the Practice of it; but 
o theſe even in this are they juſtifiable : For why might not If. Her- 
loubted MW they embrace the Faith, and thoſe Rites they recervedp** 
Gods, {rom their Anceſtors, as well as we have done? And 
proceed hey are not to be blamed for approving thoſe things, 
untain, which had through ſo long a Trad of time been de- 
Vis no livered down to them. To omit the Blaſphemy of 
/orſhip- ſuch Compariſons and Aſſertions; how came it to 
lirected paſs that Reaſon or Nature did not prevent the An- 
fa He- cicats from miſtaking rank Idolatry for Religion; 
ie ſame or through ſo many Ages could not ſhew their 
if the Poſterity the Folly and Impiety of it? Or is it a 
ed over Law of Nature, that the Worſhip of falſe Gods 1s a 
cuſable. proper and acceptable Service to the true One? 
n for a | But in the middle of the laſt Century appeared a 
is taken far nobler School, which carrie q on a freer Enquiry - *- 
in a few into the Law of Nature, than had ever yet been 
s agreed done, and urged it with great Strength againſt the 
ie fame Scepticiſm and Infidelity of the Times, by proving© 
he ſame the Agreeableneſs of revealed Religion gg the unque- 
d eſlen- ſtionable Dees caſon ; ants TS 
f Can commended Chriſtianity with great Advantage, as 
tian Re- being a molt reaſonable Service, and beſt adapted to 
ac, more all the Inclinations, Hopes, and Wiſhes of a rational 
Iciged. Creature. 
y right Had the Enquiry ſtopped here, it would have been 
wall the MW of the utmoſt Service to the Cauſe of Truth and 
it will Virtue; Ap gradually carried on to unwarran- 
ſtand in table Lengths ; the Religion and the Law of Na- 
Lruction ture were ſet up as independent of, and even in op- 
e whole poſition to Revelation: The Importance of Morali- 
ble Co- ty was extolled as ſuperior to the Doctrines and Du- 
anting, ties of Chriſtianity; moral Duties were ſaid to have 
afford- a natural or eternal Obligation, but poſitive ones to 
ſuffici- be mere arbitrary Commands, void of all internal 
„ 1 Excellency; the Light of Reaſon was cried up as 
ne Face ſufficient to the Diſcovery of the Will of God, 
it to be MF and the whole Duty of Man, to a diſtindt Know- 
es of the ledge of Good and Evil, i. e. every thing that was 
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neceſſary for him to do, or not to do, without any 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, Theſe Studies happened to 


ſuit with the Genius, and took up the Attention of 


the Age, and ſince then have been the principal Sub- 
jets of Contemplation to our Univerſities, Philoſo- 
phers and Divines : The Preſs abounded with Trea- 
tiſes of Natural Divinity, Light of Nature, Law 
of Nature, Natural Religion, Rational Theology, 
Chriſtian Theology compared with Platoniſm : So 
alſo, of Moral Theology, Moral Philoſophy, Chri- 
ſtian Mora! Philoſophy, Chriſtian Ethicks,and of all 
the Duties which Men might know, and ſhould be 


obliged to practiſe, were there no ſuch thing as ex- 


ternal Revelation, From the Pulpic, Morality has 
been earneſtly recommended, and Chriſtianity but 


coolly regarded; much ſaid of the Light of Reaſon, 


the eternal Fitneſs, and immutable Obligation of 
Things; but little of the Goſpel Means of Salva- 
tion, of Wiſdom and Righteouſneſs, of Sanctifica- 
tion and Redemption; as if Chriſtianity could not 
be ſupported but by the Law of Nature; or the 
Act of the Apoſtle not become a Rule of Duty, till 
proved to agree with the Opinion of the Philoſopher. 
So that the pious and judicious Laity have long com- 
Plained, that Revelation and Divinity are almoſt for- 
got amongſt us. 

And the Conſequences of theſe Doctrines have at 


ſo little into that of Revelation, as if every one had 
a Right to model a Religion for himſelf; the Liber- 
tines of the Age have taken occaſion to deſpiſe the 
Authority of Scripture, to look upon its Precepts 


as ſuperſtitious or unneceſſary, to remove all thoſe 


Terrors which brought any Reſtraint upon their cor- 
rupt ſenſual Gratifications, and by leſſening the Ex- 
pectation of that Glory which ſhall be revealed, in- 
dulge with greater Security their beloved Vi ices in the 
preſent Enjoyment of Senſe; by which Means the 

great 
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great Motives of Religion (which are not to be de- 


monſtrated from mere ReaſogJhaveTolt their due and 
5roper Influence on the Minds of Men. d nor- 
withſtanding the loud Pretences to Morality, the End 
of their Arguments and Practice is to teach us, that 
there is no Neceſſity zo live ſoberly, righteonſly, or god- 
ly in this preſeat World. Secondly, we have lived to 
ſee Infidelity join iſſue in theſe very Doctrines, and 
from the avowed Tenets of modern Divines, raiſe 
ſuch Objections againit the Neceſſity or Expediency 
of Revelation, as neither have been, nor upon thoſe 
Principles can be anſwered, 
A thoroughConviction however, that this is the true 
State of things amongſt us, that Heatheniſm and the 
Law of Nature have been carried much farther than 
Truth will bear, and that by this Means the Canon 
of Faith hath been perverted, and many Errors and 
Corruptions entred into the Church of God, was the 
ſole Reaſon of putting the following Sheets together, 
and is now the beſt Apology for offering them to the 


' Publick ; and if by the Hypotheſis herein maintained, 


Religion may be reſtored to its Original Authority, 
without any Debaſement of Reaſon; if the Cavils 
of Libertines ate hereby totally enervated, . and 
the Objections of Infidelity meet with a full and eaſy 
Solution: If throughout, it be conſiſtent with itſelf, 
with all the known Laws of Nature and Reaſon, and 
above all with the Proceedings of Almighty God 


with Man, it will deſerve a ſerious Conſideration be- 


fore it be ſuperciliouſly condemned, or magiſterially 
rejected. 0 | 

It is very certain that the Importance of the Subject 
loſes much of its Dignity from the Manner of treat- 
ing it; but Truth will bear Examination, in the plaineſt 
Dreſs, and if by this Attempt Occaſion be given to 
excite ſome abler Hand to bring it to due Perfection, 
It will be of ſervice to Religion, which is all I aim 
at or can hope for. That there are many Defects in 
the enſuing Treatiſe, the Publiſher is very ſenſibly con- 


vinced, 
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vinced, which he would not have imputed to the Sub- 
Ject, but to the Diſadvantages he perſonally la- 
bours. under. Such as, 

1, Along Diſuſe to thoſe Studies which accuſtom 
the Mind to a folid Method of Realoning and Con- 
cluding ; and which a Country Retirement, embar- 
raſſed with the Cares of Life, almoſt neceſſarily diſ- 
able it from exerciſing; and therefore is perſuaded 
that many of the Arguments are capable of being put 
in a ſtronger Light, than that in which they are here 
offered. | 

24/y, The being furniſhed with a moderate Num- 
ber of Books (and too many of them Tranſlations) 
without Opportunity of conſulting publick Libraries 
or Originals: If therefore ſome ſmall Miſtakes may 
have happened, he begs proper Allowances from the 
Criticks for them; but perſuades himſelf that there 
are none that can any way affect the ſubject Matter 


in Queſtion. 

But, 2dly, A Senſe of theſe Diſadvantages, and 
the Want of Guides to follow in this Inquiry (none 
who profefiedly treat of it having fallen into his 
Hands) determined him to make uſe of all the Helps 
he could meet with from the beſt Authors; not only 
to borrow Hints from them, but to tranſcribe their 
Arguments and Words, when ſuitable to his purpoſe, 


- He is not therefore afraid of being thought a Plagia- 


ry, but deſires that if any thing valuable occurs, it 
may be aſcribed to them; if any thing weak or im- 
perfect, to himſelt. 

Laſtly, As he has nothing in view but Truth, his 
ſincere Wiſhes are, that whatever is built upon falſe 
Principles, may ſoon come to nothing and be forgot. 
Above all, as, there is no Inſtruction or Knowledge 
in Divine Truths, but from the only ſure Rule of 


Faich, the Word of God; if any thing herein con- 


tained be in the leaſt contrary thereto, he revokes it, 
diſannuls it, and unſays* >. 
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from REVELAT ION, not from 
REASON or NATURE. 
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r 
The Enquiry ſtated, and Objections anſwered. 


HE Perfection of our Rational Nature 
77 Ra 1s true Wildom, and the Perfection of 
\» ka? Wiſdom is Religion, which conſiſts in 
FÞ Wag the Knowledge of God and of Ourſelves; 

in Virtue and Obedience, in a well- 
grounded Peace of Mind, and the comfortable 
Hopes of a bleſſed Immortality: And that ſuch 
Witdom can only proceed from the Author of our 
Beings, is a Fundamental both in Divinity and Phi- 
lolophy. Ga 

But as God has in divers manners ſpoken to us; 
an Enquiry ariſes, by what Method he has vouch- 
ſafed to communicate to Mankind the Knowledge 
of Divine Things, or thoſe which concern his Ex- 
iſtence, Nature, Perfections, and Will, and direct 
us to the Attainment of our final End, and ultimate 


& Happineſs. Therefore by Divine Things I under- | 


ſtand the great Principles of all Religion, which 


may be comprized under the following Heads. The 
B 


Exiſtence 


2 
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Exiſtence of a Deity, and his eſſential Attributes, 
That Worſhip which is becoming, and due to ſuch 
an infinite Being. The Immortality of the Soul, 
And a State of Rewards and Puniſhments after this 
Life. | 

And allowing that ſome Men, eſpecially the moſt 
wiſe and judicious in all Nations and Ages, have en- 
tertain'd a Belief of theſe great Truths; yet the 
Method by which they received the firſt Notices of 
them, cannot by any direct or neceſſary Conſequence 


be thence inferred. So that pious and learned Men 


are not agreed by what Inlet or Means of Con- 
veyance ſuch Notions and Apprehenſions of remote, 


inviſible, and ſpiritual Objects entred the Minds of 


Men. 


Moſt of the Opinions on this Subject, may be re- 
duced to theſe thre . 

Firſt, That we come at this Knowledge by innate 
Ideas; or having the Law and Rule of Life writ- 
ten and engraven on our Hearts, in ſuch plain viſi- 
ble Characters, that whoever looks into himſelf will 
clearly diſcern the great Principles and Duties of 


Religion, and the ſeveral Obligations he thereby | 


lies under to Obedience: This the Lord Herbert, and 
others have maintained. 


Secondly, That Man by a due uſe of Reaſon, and 


- = contemplating the viſible Works of Creation and 


Providence, may come at the Knowledge of God, 
his Duty, &c. without any external Aid or In- 
ſtruction : which Opinion is defended, not only by 
Deiſts, but all choſe who teach a Religion and Law 
of Nature, independent on, and attainable without 
Revelation. 

Thirdly, That the Knowledge of theſe ſuperna- 
tural Truths had no other Conveyance but that of 
Revelation, or thoſe Diſcoveries which God has 
made of his Nature and Will to Mankind, without 
which they mult for ever have remained ignorant of 


them, 
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them. And that thoſe Communications which God 


3 


made to Adam, Neah, and the Patriarchs, were, by © = 
traditional Conveyance from one Generation to ano- 


ther, the ſole 


heathen World; and the Precepts thereof ityled by” 


them, Right Reaſon, the Natural, Common, and 
Univerſal Law. 

And this laſt Opinion ſeems to me moſt agreea- 
ble to Scripture, Reaſon, Hiſtory, and Trut 3 an 
= I intend to explain and ſupport in 
the following Treatiſe, But as I am ſenſible it is a 
Task of great Difficulty, and not hitherto profeſ- 
ſedly treated of; as alſo liable to many Prejudices 
from the Favourers of the ſecond Hypotheſis, at 
preſent almoſt univerſally eſtabliſhed_: 11 
deavour to remove ſome Objection 
moſt naturally to lie againſt It. 

I. It may be faid, that it is introducing No- 
velties into Religion, and thereby diſturbing the 
Peace of it, 

II. That it is invalidating thoſe Arguments drawn 
from Reaſon and Nature, which have been urged 
with ſuch Succeſs againſt the Attacks of Scepticiſm 
and Infidelity. | | 

III. That it is an Aſſault upon the Characters of 
thoſe many excellent Perſons, who have defended 
Religion by Arguments deduced from the Religion 
of Nature, 

IV. That it is depriving the Ancients of that 
Praiſe, which through ſo many Ages has been juſtly 
attributed to them, for thoſe ſublime Sentiments of 
Virtue and refined Syſtems of Morality they taught 
the World. | 

From Imputations of the Firſt kind it is natural 
to ſeek for ſhe 


which ſeem 


elter under the Cover of ſome great 
Authorities; the Fathers, Councils, or the Judg- 
ments of ſome learned Men. I ſhall content myſelf 
at preſent with producing three or four Names 

J 1 p | only, 


potheſis, at 
hall firſt en- 


—_ 


round of divine Knowledge to the 
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only, but in weight equal to many. Thoſe are Gro» 
Bus and Puffendorf - Barrow and Tillotſon at 
home. The Firſt, proving the Being of God from 
the Conſent of all Nations, ſays, This can be 
© from no other Cauſe, than either a Declaration of 
&« God himſelf, or a Tradition derived from the 
« firſt Parents of Mankind: If we admit the for- 
ce mer, the thing in queſtion is granted; and if we 
ce affirm the latter, there can no good Reaſqn be 
« given why we ſhould believe theſe Firſt Parents 
did deliver a Falſhood to their Poſterity, in a 


« matter of the greateſt moment.” Puffendorf 


Leg. Nat. ſays, It is very probable that the chief Heads of 


3- « Natural Law were expreſly deliver'd by God Al- 


e mighty to the firſt Mortals, and were from them 
“ communicated to others by Cuſtom and Inſtitu- 
& tion.” Dr. Barrow, among the ſeveral Proofs 
for the Being of a God, urges this, That it might, 


from ſome common Fountain of Inſtruction 


* (from one ancient Maſter, or one primitive Tra- 
dition) be conveyed, as from one common Head 
& or Source, into many particular Conduits.” And 
the laſt, ſpeaking of the Unity of the Divine Na- 
ture, fays, ** It is a Notion wherein the greateſt and 
« the wiſeſt Part of Mankind did always agree; 
t and therefore may reaſonably be preſumed to be 
either natural, or to have ſprung from ſome ori- 
4 oinal Tradition delivered down to us from the 
& Firſt Parents of Mankind.” 

So that in the opinion of Perſons eminent for 
nd and Learning, theſe important Truths 
might be conveyed by Tradition through ſucceſſive 
Ages of the World; and that according to the ſe- 
veral Degrees of Light Mankind received, they 
would reaſon concerning them with greater or leſs 
Advantage : And conſequently ſuch Hypotheſis may 
be not only rational but probable, becoming the Di- 
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all the known Laws of Reaſon and Religion, and 


the Cauſe of Virtue be fo far from ſuffering, that it 


may receive many corroborative Proofs and Illuſtra- 


— 


tions from it. 

As to Chriſtian Peace, the only Bond thereof is 
the Unity ol Faith ; and as Truth can be but one, 
it is what all ought to ſearch and pray for ; when 
that is our ſincere Aim, and carried on in a Spirit 
of Meekneſs, the Endeavour, tho? unſucceſsful, will 
not be condemned by the ſober and judicious Part of 
Mankind; eſpecially in an Enquiry, where there is 
no breaking down the ſacfed Incloſures, nor rooting 
up ancient Foundations; but only a different Method 
ot inveſtigating the ſame thing, and intended to lead 
us up to the tame Divine Original. The Laws of 
Revelation and Nature, all Knowledge both in 
Heaven and Earth, is from the fame Fountain of 
Wiſdom, the Father of Angels and Men, who al- 
ways ſhines with a ſtrong unchangeable Light : And 
to aſcribe the Informations we have of the Divine 
Attributes and Will to his own immediate Mani- 
feſtations, cannot detract from, but mult rather add 
to the Characters of infinite Mercy, as well as 
Gr... == 


All his Creatures are intended for Happineſs, and 


muſt have ſufficient Means granted to attain it, which 


if the Author of our Being has not done, by any 
clear Impreſſion on our intellectual Faculty, nor gi- 
ven us conſtant and ordinary natural Abilities un- 
erringly to do it: Then an immediate Revelation of 
the Means and End muſt be confonant to thoſe Ideas 
we neceſſarily form of Infinite Goodneſs, highly 
agreeable to the Expectations and reaſonable Deſires 


of his Creatures, and conſequently ſuitable, fit, and 


proper to Divine Righteouſneſs and Wiſdom, as 
well as the Imperfections and the Wants of Men. 


Impreſſions on our Mind are fo ſtrong, that no one, 
B 3 without 


They who maintain the contrary mult ſay, the, 
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without ſome natural Impediment, can be ignorant 
or miſtaken in his Duty; whence this Ablurdity will 
follow, that Man by Nature is more able to know 
than he is to perform; can make a Law, but not 
fulfil it: Or that the Book of Creation is fo plain 
and legible, as to direct an ordinary Capacity, with 
due Application, to Truth and Happineſs ; and un- 
aſſiſted Reaſon can inſtruct us ina Worſhip ſuitable, 
and well-plealing to the Deity. Becauſe otherwiſe | 
F Man would have an End, but not the Means, which 
| | — is contrary to all the Ideas we can conceive of God, | 
; 


| Both theſe Poſitions ſhall be conſidered ; and if it 

{ appear, that Reaſon never did furniſh Men with juſt 

1 Apprehenſions of Divine Things, nor exhibit a to- 

j lerable Body of Laws, as a Rule of Life, what 

! Mankind ought, or ought not to do; we muſt have 

| - recourſe to ſome ſupernatural Means, for the obtain- 
ing what Nature or Reaſon could not afford them. 

Another Argument in favour of this Hypotheſis, 

may be drawn from the Nature of Religion in ge- 

| neral, which conſiſts in juſt Apprehenſions of the 

true God, and the Performance of ſuch Worſhip as 

Bp. Mil. will procure his Favour and Acceptance. For the 

Being of God is the only Foundation of Morafity 

_ as well as Divinity; Aud. according to the Appre- 

fenlions we have of his Excellencies and Perfections 

ſuch will our Notions even of moral Duties be. For 

the Obligation of all Religion, call it Natural, Mos 

ral, or Revealed, muſt be deduced from the Exiſtence 

of God; and the Admirableneſs of its Precepts, 

from the Divine Nature and Perfections. Whence 

it will undeniably follow, that whatever Syſtem belt 

inſtructs us in the Being and Nature of God, his eſ- 

ſential Attributes and Perfections, his Providence, 

Works and Will, and eſtabliſhes them on the moſt 

folid Foundations, = is the ſureſt Pillar of Mora- 

* lity as well as Faith, becauſe all their Duties, with 

the Eternity, Neceſſity, Fitneſs, and * of 
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them, muſt be thence derived with a greater Truth © 
and Gertainty, — — 1 
But where has Reaſon given us any rational cohe- 
rent Syſtem of the Divine Nature, his Self. Exiſt. 
ence, Attributes, and Will, able to make Men good 
here, or happy hereafter ? A Syſtem in which there 
is nothing inconſiſtent with Truth or with itſelf, no 
inextricable Difficulties and Abſurdities that ſhock a 
well-informed Mind, and overthrow that Being and 
Providence it would eftabliſh ? If Reaſon has not 
done this, it could never teach a complete 124% 
Rule of Moral Righteouſneſs. And becauſe it has 
not done it, the ableſt Defenders of Natural Reli- 
gion are forc'd to make large Apologies for its many 
Defects and narrow Extent; acknowledging that 
Reaſon is too glimmering a Light to make a full 
Diſcovery of ſacred Matters; that it is a Guide, of 
itſelf not able to direct or lead its Followers right 
but often plunges them ſo deep in Error and Cor- 
ruption, that they find an inſuperable Difficulty to 
extricate themſelves ; that it not only renders every 
Step they take full of danger, but if they are nor 
very wary in ſo thick a Darkneſs, moſt certain] 
proves deſtructive to them. Yet the ſame Authors 
allow, that whatever Senſe the Heathens had of God. 
his Will, or their Dury, they had ic from che Light 
of Nature only ; and to this are owin 
Defects of b ng the manifold 
But is not this confeſſing Reaſon to be a blind 
Guide, unable to direct us to Happineſs, and there-" 
fore it is Prudence to look out for another? Ts it not 
| n 1 
a broken, crooked, and unequal Rule, whilſt we 
have in our hands a plain unerring one, where- 
by all the Doubts that confounded the Philoſophers, 
vaniſh and diſappear, their Miftakes are corrected 
and the abſtrufe Notions which they could never res 
concile, plainly accounted for. And this done in 
B 4 >" Wat 
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that ſtrong convictive manner, as to ſatisfy the 
Mind, and engage our Belief to reſt an eternal In- 
tereſt thereon, The Difficulty alſo ſtill remains, it 
being impoſſible to prove, the Heathens had the little 
they knew of Divine Things from Reaſon only; 
it is what they abſolutely diſavowed; nor ever ad- 

* mitted an Article 0 Ra Ir 


ſ'gion, but from a Perſua- 

ſion, that it was communicated to them by the Gods, 

or the Sons of the Gods, who were beſt able to give 

an account of what related to themſelves, and it was 

— impious to diſpute or deny what they declared. — 
/ This is more than ſome Chriſtians will allow; but 


1 whether they will or not, Revelation has theſe two 
Advantages; that it is as capable of Proof as any other 
Subject, that is, as much as the Nature of the thing 


— — 


that when any thing is proved to be the Will of the 
Supreme Being, Reaſon is ſilenced, and Arguments 
Are at an end. It is the Awe of the latter, that 
— makes Infidelity cavil ſo much at the former. 
I The Second OpJEcT1oN is, That this Hypo- 
theſis invalidatesthoſe Arguments drawn from Rea- 
jon and Nature, which have been urged with ſuch 
Succeſs againſt Scepticiſm and Infidelity. 

To which I anſwer, That this is the very Subject 
of Debate, whether ſuch” Arguments were drawn 
from Reaſon, or are not entirely owing to Revela- 
tion: Therefore I ſhall only obſerve here, that the at- 
tributing them to Revelation, does by no means ex- 
ae all thoſe Benefits of Reaſon, which God and 

a 
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unnecetiary ; as to aſcribe more to it, is neither ne- 


r 

A ry nor rational. They are both the Gifts of the 

\ Father of Lights, Rays of that all-glorious Sun, 
who communicates his Beams of Brightneſs to every 

Creature, according to its reſpective Condition, and 

the Nature of its Being: both intended to excel- 

Ka tent, but different Purpoſes. The one lays the Foun- 
| 1 92 22 4 ation 


will admit, and Reaſon cannot demand more; and 
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dation of Obedience to the Deity, the giher enforces 5; . - 
the 


and defends 1t. relation exhibits rinciples 
and*Duties of Religion, and binds the Obligation 
on our Souls, from the Conſideration of God's 
Greatneſs, our own Immortality, and the Certainty 


of a Future State, Motives which Reaſon could not 


ſuggeſt. hen, Reaſon, by its own ſtricteſt Rules 
and Las, f | prove, that all theſe are highly a- 


grecable to the Dictates of Nature, fit and becom- 
ing all the Apprehenſions we can form of an eter- 
nal infinite Being ; adapted to all the Ends of Pro- 
vidence and Wiſdom, beſt calculated to our trueſt 
Expectations and Wiſhes of Happineſs, whether 
preſent or future, and that every thing in Religion 
is amiable and 0 J proper Em- 
ployment of Reaſon, and when uſed to theſe Pur- 
e of the greateſt Service and Advantage to 
ankind. 


But when it is made the Author and Foundation of 2 


Religion, ras to as an infallible Director and 
Evidence, the Meaſure and Judge of Truth both 
Human and Divine, and nothing to be admitted 
but what ſhe notifies and explains: This is pervert- 
ing the Order of Things, and tranſgreſſing thoſe 


perfeftive. This is the proper Em 


Bounds which God and Nature have appointed to it. 


For as the Supreme Being preſerves and directs all 


his Works to the End for which he created them. 


ſo he does it by the wiſeſt Counſels and unalterable 


Laws. There is a Line which no created Under- 


ſtanding Can pals, and whatever Faculties are given 
to a Being, mult neceſſarily be confined within certain 
Limits, and their Operations proportioned to their 
eſſential State, according to- the Maxim in Philo- 
ſophy, that what is received is proportioned to the Ca- 
pacity of the Subject that receives it. The Angels 
Nature is vaſtly more intellectual than ours, and yet 
they veil their Faces, can neither know nor compre- 
hend the Glories of the Uncreated One. * 

| et 
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Yet Men will not, in the Things of God, truft 
to God's Authority ; they muſt examine them b 
Reaſon, and try them by the Laws of Philoſophy, 
as the only Criterion to judge of Truth by : If they 
don't anſwer this Scrutiny, if we cannot graſp the 
Nature of them (tho' ſuch as no human Sight can 
pierce) or want Arguments to eſtabliſh them, we 
muſt ſuſpend our Belief, or reje& them. Whereas, 
for Creatures of ſuch confeſſed Ignorance, to pretend 
themſelves able to diſcover theſe Truths, is Arro- 


gance; to determine them by their own Reaſon, i; 


Profaneneſs. In all ſuch Cafes, we advance beyond | 


what is natural or lawful, and wantonly encroach 
upon the Bounds of Immortality. 


Reaſon is in Man, what the ſubordinate miniſte. | 
rial Power is in well-regulated Governments, not to 
enact Laws, but ſee the due Obſervance of them, 
to prove their Excellency, explain-the Ules, and en. 
force Obedience from the Rewards and Puniſhmentz 
inſeparably annexed to them. Burt to reſiſt the Au. 
thority of the Supreme Power, difpute the Excel- 
lency of Laws, or refuſe Obedience to them, be. 
cauſe he was not the Enactor, or may not be able to 
diſcover the deep Counſels and Reaſons on which! 
they are founded; and put in an Appeal to an Infe-| 


rior Court of his own erecting, to try the Utility or 
Obligation of ſuch Laws, is both Folly and Rebel. 


Itdn.—Yet this Crime are they guilty of, who would} 


determine Divine Things by Reaſon, Philoſophy, 


er Natural Light. They appeal to an inferior, un- 
commiſſioned, and incompetent Judge, and can 


never ſhew their Right to ſuch Claim, till they have 
proved theſe two Things; That the Knowledge of 


God can be limited, or the Mind of Man compre- 


hend every thing. 
Vet how far ſuch Appeals have been carried of 


late, Jet every one judge; what Pains and Labour ta- 


ken to reform Religion by Philoſophy, (even to 
ET | ao 
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Probability in the Principles of Religion) that if one 
cannot be raiſed to the Sublimity of the other, we 


mult reduce Faith to the Standard of Reaſon. In 


the modern Language, Divinity and Natural Theolo- 
gy paſs for equivalent Terms: The Light of Reaſon 
ſtands for Faith and Revelation : Antiquity 1s repre- 


ſented, as in poſſeſſion of all religious Truths, and 
Chriſtianity little more, than a Republication of the 


Law of Nature. Morality, eternal Fitneſſes and 
Relations of things are inculcated with great Vehe- 
mence, whilſt we ſeldom hear of Wiſdom, or Righ- 


teouſneſs, or Sanctification, or Redemption. 


And the Conſequence has been, that Infidelity at 


laſt joined Iſſue with them upon their own Princi- 


ples, and from the Conceſſions they had made un- 
dertook to ſhew that Chriſtianity was not neceſſary, 
and by this advantage obtained a Triumph over 
them. For if Nature and Reaſon can fo eaſily dif- 
cover the moſt important Truths, it will follow, that 
the chief Purpoſes of Revelation are in a great mea- 
ſure uſeleſs, it not altogether unneceſſary, and their 
own Arguments turned upon them, to root up the 
Foundations of all Religion. The Enemies of the 
Faith then aſſerted boldly, that the Law of Nature, 
or what the Light of Reaſon dictates, is the only 
Law of Man. That it takes in every thing, that 
is founded in the Reaſon and Nature of things, and 
therefore Revelation cannot be neceſſary : That 
God's Will is fo clearly and fully manifeſted in the 


Book of Nature, that he who runs may read. And Chriſtiani- 
ty as old, 


Sc. p. 23. 
of Nature, can only come under the head of Pro- * 5 


that he revealed his Will any way, beſides the Light 


11 
make mathematical Calculations of the Degrees of 


bability : The Conſequence of which they well know Id. p.162. 


mult be, that in proportion as Reaſon is exalted, 
and the Comprehenſion of human Minds enlarged 


beyond their proper Limits, juſt ſo far will Re- 


velation be depreciated and rendered uſeleſs, * 4 


T 
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Tilenus 


gs. eſteemed him the God of Wiſdom who could not 
Bic. 16. err. And the parry egy long ſubſiſted to which | 


iſp. 


Theſ. 31. of them an Appeal lay 


IT * 


fell a facrifice to Tdal, by the very Weapons he 
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Jaſt Reaſon becomes abſolutely independent and 
ſelf-ſufficient, Thus a Zeal for Natural Theology 
had well nigh deſfroyed all Religion, and Dr. Clarke 


cum. awnwk a — * * 


fad put into his Hands. | 
Yet there is no Obſervation capable of fuller] 
Proof, than that Religion, through all Ages of 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian State, was more or leſs 
pure according to the Alloy of Philoſophy or hu- 
man Reaſon mix'd up with it. There was not an 
Error or Hereſy in the Primitive Church, that was | 
not imbibed from Plato's Academy, Zeno's Portico, 
or ſome vain Reaſonings of the Pagan wiſe Men. 
In latter Ages the Schoolmen rejected Plato, and 
Exalted Ariſtotle into the Chair of Chriſt, ſays Tilenus: 


RL 4 G0 © afo XX => 


2 


or the Determination of | 
Truth; fo that there was great Neceſſity for the 
Apoſtle's Caution, Cl. ii. 8. Beware leſt any Man 
ſpoil you, through Philoſophy and vain Deceit, after | 
the Traditions of Men— which have always proved | 
highly injurious to the Purity of Religion, and the 
great Objects of Faith which are ſupernaturally re- 
vealed. Many fatal Inſtances might be given of 
this in Origen and others. It was the affected Title 
% . PhifStspher, and the ſuperſtitious Adoration 
f Pythagoras and Plato, that made Julian an Apo- 
ſtate. This drove George Trapezuntius to the extra- 
vagant Attempt of proving the Conformity between 
the Doctrine of Ariotle and Scripture: And hur- 
ried Hlermolaus Barbarus, Patriarch of Aquileia, to 
the deteſtable Impiety of conſulting the Devil for 
che true Meaning of Ariſtotle's ilihiyan. And 
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Kamus for his Animadverſions on that Philoſopher, tl 
was aſſaſſinated in Paris, his Corps dragged through e. 
che Streets, and whipped with Cords. So over- - 


neated have ſome Mens Heads been, that they 
looked 
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looked upon all as Infidels and Hereticks, who had 
not the ſame Veneration for the Philoſophers, as 
the Apoſtles. In one Chriſtian Country they have 
taught that our Articles of Faith had been imper- 
fect without Philoſophy: And in another read 
Ariſtotle's Ethicks on Sundays to the People inſtead 
of the Goſpels. Such is the vain Arrogance of hu- 
man Reaſon as to have puffed up ſome in every 


Age, to promiſe they would ſnew us the Truth by 
the mere Light of it, and maintain it as the only 
Rule of Faith. 


On the contrary we may ſafely affirm, that no 
one ever looked for God and divine Truths by 


Reaſon only, but miſſed both one and the other. 


And ſurely we may in theſe Searches admire Rea- 
ſon, tho' we adore Revelation, and where we can- 
not fix their exact Bounds, rather ſtop too ſoon in / 
our Determinations than too late ; not thinking of 
our ſelves more highly than we ought to think. 
For it 1s no Abaſement of human Nature, to fay, 
it is not Infallible, nor has all Truth under its View. 


Man is furniſhed with every thing proper or ne- 


eſſary to his Condition, and his Glory mult be to 
act according to the Order and Perfection of his 
Being 3 but as he cannot exceed the Powers beſtow= 
ed on him, it is not Juſtice but Preſumption and 


Error to aſcribe Operations to him, which he never 
could attain or fulfil — Man has a Law (as all other 


Creatures of God have) which he is capable of 
obeying, and it is highly unphiloſophical, an arbi- 
trary Aſſertion, to affirm he has performed Actions, 
which no Principle, no eſſential Power, no Expe- 
rience, has or can prove him capable of. 

The ancient Times, in whatever Light we view 
them, are a convincing Proof of this — The moſt 
exalted Capacities that ſoar'd as far as Reaſbn could 
lead them without any ſuperior Aſſiſtance, always 
found themſelves entangled in inextricable Difficul- 

a tles, 
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ties, which not being able to ſolve, they pronounced] 
Incomprehenſible, and finding it impoſſible to arrive 
at clear Certainty or Knowledge, fell into the other 
Extreme, and becauſe the Intellect could not com- 
drehend all Truth, concluded there was no Rule 
or Meaſure of it; that becauſe all things are not 
evident, nothing is. They fo far diſcovered the 
Weakneſs and Confuſion of Reaſon, that many af. 
firmed there was no ſuch thing as Science or Cer-| 
tainty, and that all our Wiſdom never went beyond 
Opinion and Probability. i 
This at leaſt may hint to us the unmeaſurableÞ 
Diſtance betwixt Man confined to the loweſt Story 
of the World, and that Light which dazzles the 
Angels; and that it is not fo eaſy a matter to 
pierce thoſe Veils and Clouds which God has pla- 
ced between him and us, and diſcover his Exiſtence, 
Nature, or Eſſence, It may teach us to diſtruſt ſol 
wavering a Light as that of Nature, and adhere 
more cloſely to the Revealed one, which will ſup- 
ply its Defects, and leads us to Truths, which no 
LaQant. Philoſophy ever did.“ To find out Error, and 
P. 73.127 know a thing to be falſe, is Wiſdom, but only 
* human Wiſdom ; beyond which no mortal Mind 
Euſeba © can reach,” Democritus was fo ſenſible of this ff 
Præp. I. 14. that he affirmed, © He had rather diſcover one true 
c. 27. + Cauſe of things, than be Maſter of the Penſan 
Empire.“ But to know the Truth is divine 
Wiſdom, which Man never can, nor was intend- 
ed to attain, except he is taught by God. Hence 
ſo many falſe Religions of old, and they who con- 
demned them, could not find out a better. This 
was the utmoſt Stretch of human Philoſophy, to 
diſcover what was not true, but could not find out 
or tell what was ſo. 
The Stoicks above all others were Boaſters off 
Wiſdom, pretended to know all things and be de- 
ceived in nothing. Yet Plutarch ſays of them; f 
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15 
« That there neither had been, nor was a wiſe Repug. 
« Man on the face of the Earth.” Cicero derides S'9i& 


their Pretence, and ſays, No Mortal ever attained In Lalio. 


« what they call Wiſdom.” Stoici eam ſapientiam 
interpretantur, quam adbuc nemo mortalis eft conſecu- 
tus. He denies not, as ſome did, the Truth of eve- 
ry thing; but affirms that Falſhood is ſo cloſely 
joined with Truth, and ſo like it, that there can 
be no ſure Rule of judging or diſcerning betwixt 
them. He ſaw the Vanity of the publick Religi- 


ons, but ſtood in ſuſpenſe, not knowing what Path 


neaſurable Þ 
veſt Story 
azzles the 
matter to 
1 has pla. 
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to take: And in this Diſtreſs of Mind uttered that 


paſſionate Wiſh: „ O! that I could diſcover Lacdant. 


* 


« Truth with the ſame eaſe that I can detect Falſ- N- 


« hood.” 175 this exceeded his Strength, and that 
of every other Mortal. | 
is an Aſſault upon thoſe many excellent Perſons, 
who have defended Religion by Arguments drawn 
from Natural Theology. | 

As to the many admirable Treatiſes, wrote to 
demonſtrate the Exiſtence and Attributes of the 
Deity, with the great Duties of Religion thence to 
be inferred, according to the different Relations 


we ſtand in to God, our Neighbour, or Ourſelves ; 


of Judgment and Perſpicuity of Reaſon, ſtrong and 
conclulive Arguments, in a Method ſtrict and de- 
monſtrative, beyond what other Ages have produ- 


ture Times. But notwithſtanding this, I can dare 
to affirm that theſe Enquiries were carried on, theſe 


Principles ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, theſe Conſequences 


oaſters of 

nd be de- 

of them; 
« That 


lo inconteſtably demonſtrated, not by the Strength 
of Reaſon or Light of Nature; but by an aſ- 
ſtance far ſuperior, the Light and Evidence of 


Reve- 


they are worthy of all poſſible Reverence and 
Eſteem, have been managed with the utmoſt Strength -- - 


ed. They are the Honour of the* preſent, and 
will ſerve for the Inſtruction and Imitation of fu- - 


The Third OsJzcT1on is, that this Hypotheſis 177 
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Lactant. 
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AN in their Hands, they Would have wrote 


* clearer and fuller, and more conſiſtently than the] 


are now, But the Truth is, unaſſiſted Reaſon was 
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Revelation. It was under the Direction of that un- 
erring and eternal Truth, that clear and more in- 
fallible Knowledge, than geometrical or metaphyſi 
cal Demonſtration, that the exalted Reaſon of theſe 
excellent Perſons hath carried their Labours ſo far 
in the ſervice of Religion — And if they had not had 


as looſely and incorrectly, as the Philoſophers be- 
fore them. Let them have Honour, but the Glory 
of it be aſcribed only to God. ; 
If this be not the Cauſe, let ſome other be aſſign- 
ed, why they write on divine Subjects ſo much] 


Ancients did; or ſhew, which of the wiſe Men did] 
it: For Nature and Reaſon are ſtil] the ſame ; the 
intellectual -Faculties were as ſtrong then, as they] 


not ſufficient for the Task, and the primeval Re- 
velations were become ſo obliterated and dark, that 
they had little advantage from it, except retain- 
ing the Names of Things. And Mankind look- 
ing on it as a natural Right to argue for themſelves, 
every one enquired after God in the ſame manner 
as they did after Natural Things, i. e. they fought} 
for him in their own Minds, and endeavoufed by the 
Force of their own Wiſdom to find him out; but 
not being able to do it, contented themſelves with 
what ſeemed moſt probable. And though every 
one's Sentiment differed eſſentially from another, yet} 
the Prejudice in favour of his own Underſtanding, 
made him zealous to maintain it; ſo there were as} 
many Opinions, or difterent Gods, taught and de- 
fended, as there had been Philoſophers _in the} 
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World. { 

Moſt of them retained or picked up ſome Truth, e 
but not being able to trace out the Cauſes or Con- 
fequences of Things, or comprehend the true End : 


of Man, for which he, was created (which not one 


/ / 5 of 


W, | 7195 
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that un: of them ever did) could not produce proper Argu- N 
more in- ments to ſupport the very Truths, they were in poſ- 1 
etaphyſi- Ml ſeſſion of. And the Spirit of Contradiction fo far 

of theſe I prevailed, that” when they were in the Right, they 

irs ſo far diſputed themſelves out of it, and brought every 


1 not had thing into Confuſion, So that in Divine Things, Ladant. 
ve wrote it is difficult, if not impoſſible, to know what their “3. P. 30 
phers be- real Thoughts were, or what it was they had a | 


he Glory mind to eſtabliſh, If men ſurmiſe, or | == right, 
vet have no . it is Opinion, not Knowledge; '- l 
be afſign- they ſtumble upon ß but do not find it; nor - 
ſo much IM is it Truth to them, as not knowing, or being ca- Arnob. 
than the pable of proving it to be ſo, p. 46. 
Men did So that if Truth was in Philoſophy, yet when di- 
ime z the ¶ vided into ſo many Scets, not one Point (except 
, as they Names) agreed on, ere was Opinion, but no 
-aſon was Knowledge among them, ; for Knowledge conſiſts Lactanc. 
eval Re- in Certainty, Opinion in what is doubtful. And. 
ark, that the only Concluſion to be drawn from ſuch a varie- 
ot retain- ¶ ty of Teachers, Contradictions, and Uncertainties, is 
nd look - that none of them underſtood the Syſtem of Virtue 
jemſelves, Mor Religion ſcientifically. In ſuch a Diverſity then, 
> manner Wwhom muſt we follow, or what believe? Where 
ey ſought WI/hall Truth be placed? If in one Sect, you deſtroy 
ed by the the reſt; if in all, you deſtroy Truth. For Truth 
out; but Mis but one, and always conſiſtent; the Philoſo- 
elves with Wpher never conſiſtent with Truth or with himſelf. 
gh every Therefore ſuch a party-coloured Scheme as they of- 
other, yet fer'd muſt be falſe, no ſure Law or Rule of Life 
rſtanding, to be extracted from it. For they had ſome ex- 
e were as cellent Notions in the general, ſuch as to purſue 
t and de- Good, and avoid Evil: Yet the Difficulty ho in 
s in the applying them to particular Actions. They were 
ſenſible of this, and complained of it, as the Cauſe 
ne Truth, of all Evil to Mankind. Taro „ zg To atriov ror; Epictet. 
or Con- {Mo'Spurois wWayrwy THY xaxav, To TAs Wpohnas Bilker. 
true End M nowas un dvvactar i ανενmν Tas int pips, hp: 
1 not 25 They knew not what 2 8 or Evil, ſo could 
0 not 
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not apply the Rule to Practice ; the Principle wa 
good, but the Concluſion generally Falſhood. And 
what was Divine in Theory, became uſeleſs in Life, 
If it be otherwiſe, and ſupernatural Truths are of 
evident to the Light of Reaſon, why did they no! 
with Eaſe and Certainty arrive at the Knowledge] 
and Uſes of them? Why not all agree in neceſlary, 5 
fit, congruous, eternal and unalterable Principles, fo ; 
as to draw ſure and ſteady Conſequences from them 
without approving and condemning the fame thing. 
in points of higheſt importance, or confeſſing them 
ſelves ſo divided in Thought as not to know wha 
to determine? Which of the Philoſophers, Plata 
or Ariſtetle, or Cicero, did this? Let him be named 
that we may know where to find this Body off 
Ethicks, and complete Syſtem of Moral Righte 
ouſneſs: One whoſe Doctrines are fo conſiſtent, a 
all of them to be juſtifiable; for if any be allowed 
ſo muſt the whole, or the Man can be of no Au 
thority. For whoever is guilty of Contradictions 
or utters as much Falſhood as Truth (which is thei 
Caſe) deſerves Credit on neither ſide of the Queſtion] {3 
Becauſe there muſt be an eternal Diſpute in ſeparati 
ing things, what to admit, or reject, ſince the By, 
lance is equa], and both have the ſame Grounds for 
Aſſent; and conſequently neither Scale has power iq; 
determine the Judgment. For if there had bee 
any ſure Rule of coming at Truth in one Caſe, i 
muſt alſo have directed in the other. If there wa 
not, a Propoſition tho* true, was only Surmile, 4 

p Leſſon learned by rote, not Certainty in him tha 

delivered it. 

12 What Dependence then can there be on the An 
cients? If we diſagree, or are miſtaken in naturiſ 
things, there is no harm: to know them is littkF| 

Protit, to be ignorant of them little Diſadvantage 

But in divine and moral ones, which are to direcÞ 
us to our final Good, there is no room for Diſagreey 

Well 
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* ment or Error; Philoſophy muſt have but one Voice, 
naple Va BE muſt think and ſpeak the fame thing, for here 


__ * 7 Miſtakes are fatal, and the End of Lite deſtroy'd. 
: 5 7 l - Io reſt it therefore on the Conſent or Practice of 
Ain Are OB che Heathens, is to place it on the Winds and 


from 


— —— — — 
- > 


* 4 Waves, which are not more uncertain than their 

Mr Faith or Morals were. Name any one Doctrine re- 
indes ating to ſpiritual Subjects, and I will ſhew an hun- 
AE FE: dred Contrarieties, an hundred incompatible No- 
| tions concerning it, among theſe ſo much boaſted 
ame thing, | 


Ting them! Ancients z and amidſt ſo much Confuſion, what can 
ll © determined? Qur Idolatry exceeds theirs ; He- 
pane + "IJ rocs were once dei for real Virtues, Philoſophers 
8 4 at preſent for imaginary ones, for what they abſo- 
Body of lutely diſclaimed ; and we mult not believe hem, 
; a left we hurt an Hypothelis that cannot be ſupported 


- 1 WT without giving the Lye to what they affirm concern- 
228 * ing themſelves, 

Aloe Which of them does not conſtantly lament the 
of no Au 


Ignorance, Weakneſs, and Inability of Human 
Nature for theſe Speculations? I ſhall have occaſion | 
to produce them elſewhere, ſo need mention but I 


tradiction 
ich is ther 


* Queſtion one or two at preſent, . who ſtands in the 
= 2 boremoſt rank, is full to this purpoſe ; The Vanity of 
mak 4 cl chers in pretending to Wiſdom, and the little 
onnes "BY Truth or Solidity he found in the Learning of the 
v Lal bee World, fully convinced him of what he fo often re- 
E c 5 peated ; That he knew but one thing with Certainty, 
a T N and that Was his Ignorance of a things. Plato 


over and over again reminds his Hearers, That in 
theſe Subjects they were not to expect Proof, but 
only Probability for them. Ariſtotle condemns Cic. Tuſc, 
his Predeceſſors as the moſt fooliſh and vain-glorious QL. 3 
Perſons in the World, from a Conviction of their N- 25: 
Ignorance, and the Vanity of imagining that he 
had carried Philoſophy to the utmoſt Perfection it 
was Capable of. Though no one faid or believed leſs 
of divine Matters than he did. July, though ſuch __- 
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an Admirer of Philoſophy, frequently complain 
that among the Multitude of its Profeſſors there ne. 
ver had been one wile one That we are blind 
in the Diſcernment of Wiſdom—That ſome unac. 
countable, we know not what Error, and miſerable 
Ignorance of the Truth, has got Poſſeſſion of us— 


Acad. Q. which he accounts for in this manner. That al 
I. 4-n. 39. « Things are ſurrounded and concealed with 6 


Id. I. 4. 
. 
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thick a Darknels, that no Strength of Mind can 


* penetrate them. That Knowledge is hindered by 
e ſo many Obſtructionsꝰ — that the wiſeſt of the 
Ancients did not without reaſon diſtruſt their ever 
being able to find out what they defired— * That 
&« this induced Socrates and all of them to confek 
« their Ignorance, and believe that nothing could 
« be known, comprehended, or underſtood: 
Not out of Obſtinacy or Dogmaticalneſs, but from 
the Narrowneſs of their Senſes, the Weakneſs of 
their Minds, the Shortneſs of Life, and Truth be. 


ing hid as it were in a deep Well. Hence all thing 


were maintained from Opinion or Precept, not from 
any ſure Rule of Truth: For all things were inyol 
ved in impenetrable Darkneſs. 

Who therefore would not diſtruſt ſuch a Guide, 
as Reaſon or Nature, which the Heathens found 6 
miſerably blind and defective, and could receive no 
Comfort or Satisfaction from? Yet this was always 
the Caſe. In things remote from Obſervation, and 
leſs cogniſable by the Senſes, Philoſophy could ne- 
ver go far, but being perpetually at a loſs, was for- 
ced to give over the purſuit; like one that know 
not the right Way, when he comes to a place where 
the Road divides into different Paths, ſtands in 
ſuſpenſe, not daring to chooſe any, and not abb 
to follow all. Such is the Condition of him who 
has no certain Knowledge of the Truth, he wa- 
vers in his Mind, changes his Opinion as often as 
any ſuſpicious Objections come in his way, is 1 ; 

re 
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reſtleſs Condition, and floating on Uncertainties. 

This could proceed from nothing, but their Igno- 

rance of Supernatural things, which ſurpaſſed the 

Efforts of Human Underſtanding, and what unaſ- 

ſiſted Reaſon could give them no Satisfaction in. 

They underſtood not the general Propoſitions, there- 

fore could not poſſibly ſee the Conſequences which ne- 

ceſſarily lowed from them, and this made their Ar- 

guments commonly to err ſo wide from the Truth, 

and be altogether inconcluſive. 
Of abſtracted inviſible things they knew little, 

and agreed leſs; when they reaſon'd on the Crea- 

tion, and firſt Principles out of which all things | 

were formed, they were ſo divided, © That a Mind Cie. Acad. 

of a divine Underſtanding would be at a loſs, _ 1. 4 

« which Philoſopher's Opinion to chooſe,” yet more 

than one he could not, ſuch were the Diſſenſions 

among thoſe great Men: — “ What ſeemed cer- Id. n. 40. 

e tain to one, had ſcarcely the appearance of Proba- 

„ bility to another, ſo equal are the Reaſons even 

for contrary Opinions, that we can neither ima- 

„ gine or know, whether this World was, framed 

„by divine Counſel], or not.” — When they ar- 

gued on Providence, Zeno and the Stoicks tell 

them, That the Ether informed with a Mind, is Id. n. 47. 

the greateſt God, and governs all things; Clean- 

thes, his Diſciple, ** That the Sun ruled, and had 

the DireCtion ; ** Thus by the differences of wiſe 

Men, we know not what God to ſerve, the Ether 

or the Sun— One will have us all Soul, and ano- Id. n. 45. 

* ther all Body—Some placed moral Good and Piog. 

Evil in the Nature of Actions, and of Things; Let. 

e others maintained that all Actions were in their 

« Nature indifferent, and become Good or Evil 

« from Inſtitution only, as Law or Cuſtom had 

determined.“ —Eyery thing but Truth had its 

Patron and Defender. Ask them the Reaſon of this, 

and they will tell you, That each ſupported his "hoo Q. 

C 3 « own 7 3“ 
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© own Opinion, becauſe nothing better was of. 
&« fered.” Or allowing that ſome few (two or three 
fays Dr. Clarke) by I ravel, and Collections from 
foreign Schools, together with obſerving the Works 
of Nature (the principal Subject of Philoſophy) did 
raiſe their Minds to juſter Contemplations of the 
Deity ; yet their Notions of his Attributes and Will 
were ſo imperfect, that they could never frame ſuch 
a Connexion of divine Truths and their Obliga- 
tions, as to influence the Heart, reform the Man- 
ners, or direct the Practice of themſelves or others. 

FPythagoras on this account changed the Name of 
wiſe Men into Lovers of Wiſdom, as believing it 
not to be attained by human Means, For if the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy, or Application, had been a Þ 
certain Path to it, it muſt have been diſcovered by 
tome of thoſe exalted Spirits, But when through 
ſucceſſive Ages ſo many great and accurate Minds 
were broke, and worn out in the Search of it, yet 
all in vain : It ſhews the wideſt difference between 
Philoſophy and true Wiſdom, and that its Pro- 
teſſors neither knew, what, or where the Truth was, 
they fo ardently ſought for. Cicero obſerving this, 


g Rule for his 


+ + philoſophicat Enquiries: © That as Judgment was 


free, and every one at liberty to ſupport his 
* own Opinion, he would not tie himſelf down to 
any Sect or School, but always adhere to that 
* which was molt probable.” — And yet what 1s 
the Concluſion of all his Labours conſecrated to the 
Search of diſintereſted Knowledge, beyond what 


any other uninſpired Perſon ever made? * We only 


* follow Probabilities, and are not able to go a 
Step further.“ 

And whatever extraordinary things the Main- 
tainers of the Law of Nature, in ſupport of theit 
Arguments, have ſaid of the Ancients; yet finding 
them ſo often at a loſs, perplexed, and entangled; 
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in their cooler Hours they ſpeak of the Weakneſs 
of Reaſon (and of them) as the Philoſophers did; 
and make ſuch Conceſſions, as utterly invalidate its 
Teſtimony. I have a right to appeal to them, 
which I ſhall frequently do, and think the Cauſe 
might be left to their Determination. 

But from what has been ſaid, an Obſervation 


ariſes, which, being allowed on all hands, ought to 


be carried through this Diſpute, and that is, the 
great difference between Reaſon in a State of Nature, 
or aſſiſted with very ſmall Degrees of external 
Light; and Reaſon guided by Revelation, or di- 
rected by Grace; both which have removed the 
Doubts and Obſcurities of former Ages, plainly un- 
folded the ſublimeſt Truths, the Exiſtence and Eſ- 
ſence of a Deity, the Means of Reconciliation, the 
Immortality of the Soul, a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and declared in the plaineſt man- 


ner, the Will of the Supreme Being, as a Law and 


Rule of Life to Men — What was to one Opinion, 
to the other is Evidence; what the Eye of Reaſon 
could not diſcover, that of Faith diſtinctly ſees. 
One argues from Doubts and Probabilities, the 
other on firm eſtabliſhed Principles, between which 
there can be no Proportion. And the former can 
only come under this Conſideration : Not what 
Reaſon is able to apprehend when propoſed, nor 
how far enlarge its Knowledge from the Advan- 
tage of ampler Diſcoveries, in diſcerning the Evi- 
dence of many Truths deducible from them, or Ar- 
guments for their Confirmation ; But only what 
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naked unaſſiſted Reaſon could attain without any ___ 


other Light or Direction — On this footing only 


the preſent Hypotheſis is, or can be grounded; 
and will (I doubt not) appear equally redounding 
to the Honour of God, more conſiſtent with Scrip- 


ture, Hiſtory, Reaſon, the Nature of Things, com- 
| C 4 mon 
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mon Obſervation, and liable to fewer Difficulties 
than any other. 


As to the Fourth OpBJecrion: This cannot 
throw the leaſt Imputation on the wiſer Heathens, 


who by all Parties are allowed to have had a more 
defective Light, than what Jets did, or Chriſti. 
ans do enjoy. To caſt any Blemiſh upon them 


would be degrading human Nature, of which they 


were aſtoniſhing and illuſtrious Ornaments, They 
ſeem to have a Dignity of Soul peculiar to them- 
ſelyes, a Mind large and imperious, Thoughts man- 
ly and noble, Searches after Truth quick and inde- 
fatigable, Sentiments of Virtue in particular In- 
ſtances very ſublime, and carried human Wit and 
Reaſon to the utmoſt pitch it was capable of un- 


der their Circumſtances. They now live in their 


Writings, more than in their Marbles, muſt be re- 
verenc'd and eſteem'd whilſt Learning flouriſhes in 
the World, and will be Examples to all ſucceeding 


Generations. Their making ſuch vaſt Efforts is 


truly admirable, and by what they have done, we 
may judge what greater Things they would have 


performed, had their Aſſiſtances been equal to thoſe Þ 


of later Ages; and to the want of them muſt be 
aſcribed the many Errors and Imperfections they 
inevitably fell into; which to me — the higheſt 
Encomium that can be given of them. | 
It is an amiable and noble Character to ſay, they 
did whatever was in their Power to benefit and in- 
ſtruct Mankind. As on the other hand, to ſup- 
oſe them able to have given the World a com- 
plete Syſtem of religious Virtue, yet did not, or would 
not do it, is ſtaining them with the blackeſt Infa- 
my and Reproach. Or to ſay, a perfect Rule of 
Life is diſcoverable by Reaſon, yet no ſuch Rule is to 
be found in the collective Writings of all, much leſs 


in any one of thoſe uncommon Spirits (Who, if ever 
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Men did, made a proper uſe of their Intellectuals, 
the Means of Knowledge and In- 
ſtruction) is to affirm and deny the ſame thing, that 
Nature can, and cannot do it; for theſe Propoſi- 


tions, No Man has been wiſe, and no Man can Cic. Nat. 
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« be wiſe, are equivalent.” And if it were a Task Deorum,, +> \ 


above their Capacities (as will be hereafter fully ma- 
nifeſted) it muſt be ſo to every Mortal, whe has 
no other Teacher; and there could be no ſuch thing 


as Natural Religion. 


It is therefore an Act of Juſtice we owe to Vir- 
tue, to them, and to ourſelves, to examine their 
Opinions, embrace what is good, reject the bad, 
ſeparate the Ore from the Droſs, Truth from 


I. 3.0. 32 


\ 
\ 


Falſhood, admire their Merit without idolizing their 


Authority, and praiſe their Virtues without ſubſcrib- 
ing to their Errors or Failings. Not to pay them 
an implicit Faith, and worſhip them as Gods, with 


with a Maſter, rather than be in the right with 


others: Errare malo cum Platone, quam cum iſtis Tuſe. Q. 
rather l. 1. n. 17. 


vera ſentire. Such was the Prejudice to Party ath 
than to Truth; or perhaps it is a Strength which 
few Men can arrive at, to preſerve the entire Pre- 
rogative of Judgment, ſo as never to be over-ruled 
by Reaſon or incompetent Authority. Nay, 
Plato, according to Ammonius, has given us a Rule 
to judge by, in all ſuch Caſes. 


Ad Attic. 


1. 4 Epiſt. 


16 


Socrates is dear, Ia Arittot, 


but Truth much dearer to us.” And he puts Categor. 
into his Maſter's Mouth the ſame Advice to G- p. 4. 


mias and Cebes ; © Believe me only thus far as to 
have a great Eſteem for Truth, but very little 
for Socrates.” We muſt and ought to differ from 
every one, ſo far (and no further) as he differs from 
Truth, This is the Privilege of Reaſon, not to be 


Phæd. p. 


1 


fettered down by the Opinions or Underſtanding of 


others; and it is a real Greatneſs of Soul to pre- 
ſerve our Liberty entire, ſo as to be able to aſſert 
| | the 


FR, 
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the one, and diſcard the other, according to our 
belt Light, and the juſteſt Apprehenſions we have; 
and in all philoſophical Enquiries to proportion our 
Aﬀent to the different Degrees of Certitude, in 
the Subject of Debate. | 

| Flag indeed ſpoke in a nobler Strain of the Dei. 
ty, b 


jan any who went before him; yet delivers 


numherleſs things inconſiſtent with ſuch a Being, 


and talks, as the Poets and others did, of the Ori- 
gin, Nature, and Vices of the Gods. He has ſome 


. . . | 

1mimitable Sentiments of Virtue, but at the ſame ] 
time defends many Principles productive of the 
Vid. Ser- fouleſt Errors. No one had grander Ideas, or 


> 8 ory & roſe higher in ſublime Notions, nor did any fall] 


* into more grievous and abominable Miſtakes.” 


His Scholar Arifotle is another Inſtance of this; aÞ 
Man of moſt profound Jud gment and Accuracy, called 
the finiſhing Stroke of Nature, the Meaſure of hu- 
man Underſtanding, as knowing all that any Mor- 
tal is capable of knowing: So that Averroes thought. 
Nature was not perfect till he was born. 
the Articles of greateſt Importance, even concern- 
ing God, he ſpeaks contradictory and inconſiſtent 


Yet in 


things: And fo perplexedly of the Souls Immor- 


tality, that, inſtead of clearing u 
ſed the utmoſt Difficulties in- the Minds of Men. 
The ſame may be ſaid of all the reſt. 


of Fable and Error. When therefore 


Streſs upon them, as if the whole off their Religion 
was equally pure and orthodox. They are blend. 
ed with Principles unworthy of a Deity and de- 


Doubts, he rai- | 


ſan If their 
Perfections were many, ſo were their Faults ; their 
Virtues were great, but ſo were their Vices it 
Rays of Light ſhine forth in their Writings, it is 
from the midſt of a thick Darkneſs; and the Veins 
of Gold which lie in them, are hid under a Mal 
e meet with 
ſome glittering Expreſſions, and ſhigſing Sentences ] 
we need not be tranſported, and Jay ſo great aÞ 
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7e of the x 
Imperfection of Nature's Light, with freedom exa- 


Ideas, or 
d any fall : net 
deny the ſame liberty to Chriſtians would be an 
unreaſonable Impoſition. 
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ſtructive of Virtue; and when examined will be 
| found to be looſe independent Periods, without any 
| Coherence to the Subject or one another. How 


dazzling ſoever they TY be, their being mixe 

with ſo many falſe defective Notions, muſt con- 
vince us, that their Opinions are but the Shadows 
of Truth; and that no Rule of Duty can with ſafe- 
ty be extracted from them; that Reaſon was inſuf- 
ficient to Divine Knowledge, and therefore great 
Caution ſhould be uſed in forming our Judgments ' 


mined and condemned each other's Sentiments; to 


Men of Parts and Lei- 1 
ſure may read the Philoſophers as an uſeful Enter- \ | 

A, 
great and worthy their Admiration : But as a Rule N ' 


of no uſe to the generality of Mankind, — — 
Nor was this the Opinion of private Perſons only, ' 

but of their wiſeſt and beſt regulated States, When 

did not imagine their own or the Philoſopher's Rea © 

ſon able to inſtruct them, but that they were under 

a neceſſity of applying to the Gods for a Rule of 

Devotion. Cicero inſtances this of the Athenians, c, 

who ſendin inquire of Apollo what Religion \ 

they ſhould profeſs and hold? The Oracle anſwered, 

That of their Forefathers.“ They gan demand- 

ed, ſince the Religions of their Anceſtors were va- 

rious, which of them they ſhould pitch upon? The 

Oracle replied, © The belt.” fois ſhews the Opi- 25 — 
ght ſuperior to that 

of Nature was wanted in divine Affairs; The only 

recourſe was to the Gods. And at the ſame time 

gives a View of the lamentable Ignorance they 


were in concerning them, who had ſuch Gods for 
7 their 
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their Counſellors, that could give no Deſcription or 
Characters whereby true Religion was to be known, 
but thoſe of Tradition and Antiquity. The In- 
tent of the Athenians was to embrace the beſt, but 
neither they nor the Py/hian could tell what it was. 
And it is amazing that Chriſtians ſhould refer 


the Determination of any thing ſacred to a Na- 
tion, where both Gods and Men fo avowedly con- 


feſs their Ignorance. 

I would from hence infer two Things; Firſt, That Þ 
we ought not to reſt implidly on the Akfferity of | 
Philoſophers ; it being their peculiar Error, to be 
Slaves to an Hypotheſis, — 7 never. ſacrifice to 
Truth : Nor judge of the Light of Nathre by ſen- 
tentious Scraps pick*d out of them, but from com- 
paring the whole of what they taught with Truth. 
And Secondly, That if no better Light than that Þ 
of Reaſon had been vouchſafed to Mankind, they 
had ever been to ſeek in theſe Points of the higheſt 
Moment, what was the End of Man, and what 
the ſure Means of attaining it; as the moſt zealous 
Defenders of Natural Religion —_—— which I 
thall add, that from the beginning of the World, 
hey would have remained in utter Ignorance of 
G00 and all manner of Religion. 8 
For Reaſon cannot reach what is above it, without 
ſome affiſtance beſides its own. e Philoſophers Þ 
knew more than others, but fell infinitely ſhort of, 
Truth. And their foaring ſo high in ſome things, then 
immediately dropping into an Abyſs of Error and 


. 


Impiety, ought to humble human Reaſon, and teach 


us this at leaſt, that the philoſophical Light in its ut- 
moſt Strength ſtands in need of a Revealed one to 
ſupply its Defects ; which was the great Want and] 
Deſideratum of the wiſer Heathens—and at the ſame Þ 
time makes us ſuſpect, that in their loftieſt Flights 
they raiſed themſelves on borrowed Pinions. For 
„ ai! Ages they wrecked their Brains to the 4 | 
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moſt about important Points in Divinity, yet were 


| forced to leave them undecided ; The Attempt was 


at Impoſſibilities, and Reaſon ever found them out 


29 


of its Depth, and beyond its Limits. So that Duty, 


Happineis, and the true End of Man, were never 


fired or demonſtrated by any one of them. 


Nor let it be ſaid, The Accuſation is carried too 
far. Inquire of their profeſſed Admirers and Ad- 


vocates, and they will tell us the ſame thing: That 
with the good Principles they had received, they, 
mixed the moſt ridiculous Trifles and Follies—Even Pref. in 


Serranus can confeſs it of his beloved Plato, who 


from his almoſt incredible Knowledge of ſublime 


Truths, God, the Soul, and a future Life, was call- 
ed by Antiquity, the Homer and the God of Phi- 
loſophers : By Chriſtians the wiſeſt, the beſt, the 
moſt uſeful and holy, the moſt venerable and di- 
vine of all among them : Yet taught the moſt pro- 
digious Errors and abominable Vices. That he 
wandered about the wide Sea of Knowledge, impa- 
tient after Truth ; but having no certain Port to 
ſteer to, nor Pilot to direct him, nor ſufficient Light 
from Heaven to make Obſervations by ; the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own Ignorance made him com- 
plain that he was (#>yd\wi{o atvos) toſſed about like 
the Waves, and acknowledge the want of a divine 
Guide, and earneſtly deſire ſuch aſſiſtance to arrive 
at certain Truth He was ſenſible of the Depravity 


of human Nature, that the utmoſt force of Reaſon / 


was weak and dull, oppreſſed by a groſs earthly 
Ignorance; that the true and primitive Form of the 
Mind, now polluted with innumerable Vices, could 
not poſſibly be diſcerned. That great Diſorders 
were introduced into the Soul of Man, and that 
we cannot judge thereof, by what we now perceive 
of it, incloſed within the Body, and defiled with 


many Evils. 


Plat. Op. 


- 


Like the Statue of the Sea-God Glaw- Repub. to. | >, 


cus, we are ignorant of its former Beauty; ſome P. 611. 


Parts 
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politicus, 
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Meno, 


. 71. 


yet was it not quite extinguiſhed ; but by Convey- a 
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Parts of it broke, others worn with the violence 
of the Waves, almoſt covered with Shells ang 
Weeds, and Stones growing over it, that it retain 
but little of its ancient Form “ That the Mind au 
*« preſent has but little ſolid Knowledge, knows 
e things but as in a Dream, and in reality is igno 
& rant of every thing—And he was fo far from al. 
ce cribing Perfection to human Nature, that he af. 
« firms he had never met with a Man who knew 
„ what Virtue was.” 4 

But though the pure Light of original Wiſdom 
was, by Sin and the withdrawing of the divine Fre. 


ſence, exceedingly darkened in the Minds of Men, 


ance of original Revelations, the Direction of Pro- 
vidence, and the conſtant Practice of religious Act 
in ſome Parts of the World; the xo , com- 
mon Notices of God, and his Worſhip, of Juſtice, | 
and Society, were kept alive in the Hearts and 
Conſciences of Men; by which means ſome Appre- 
henſions of a Deity and Worſhip, however unbe-. 
coming, were retained in moſt Nations of the Earth. 
Thus in the midſt of a Night of Ignorance, ſome 
Rays of Light ſhone forth, but the Darkneſs com- 
prehended them not. And when Thales, Plato, 
and others ſome Ages after imported into Gree: 
more noble Maxims and general Propoſitions con- 
cerning God, Virtue, Happineſs, and a future State; 
all that Philoſophy could extract from them, wa 
but mere Conjecture, the Inferences of little real 
Uſe, and the Concluſions often intolerable—InſteadÞ 
of improving Faith, they diſguiſed it by their rea- 
loning upon it, and mixing it up with their own 
Fancies and Superſtitions, Though the Principles 
were good, yet the Arguments proved bad, from 

their being entirely ignorant of the Manner and 

Reaſons of them. They had the Names, but not 


the Senſe or Explanation; ſo that their Word 
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diſcourſes moſt fitly of the Divine Nature, fo con- 
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Revelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 
often expreſſed and ſignified more, than they did 


Vor could conceive in their Minds — This was the 
Occaſion of their Inconſiſtency, neither the Terms, 
or Connexion of them being underſtood, made the 


Deductions irregular or monſtrous ; and from the 
Corruption of Truth did ſo much Error abound in 


der back to his former State of Darkneſs. 
to them, were like Lightning in a tempeſtuous 
Night to a loſt Traveller, which dazzles for a Mo- 


ment, but proves of no real ſervice to direct him. 


Even Plato, I ſay, who was vaſtly ſuperior to all that 


vent before him in the Knowledge of divine Things, 


and had learned enough to diſcern the Vanity of 
many prevailing Superſtitions, could by the help of 
Nature or Philoſophy go no further. 
the Perfections he had conceived of the Deity, re- 
commends the Worſhip of falſe Gods, and the ſame 
Sacrifices as the People ofter*d to their Idols. When 
one would think him on the very brink of Truth, 
he on a ſudden turns back to all the Madneſs and 
Folly of his Country. 
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But amidſt In Timæo. 


Now if we try all Methods of accounting for 


this, we ſhall find none rational, or conſiſtent with 
the Character and Dignity of this great Man, fo im- 


h patient after Knowledge, who had treaſured up ſuch 
| lrrle "al noble Principles, and yet was able to make ſo little 


uſe of them; but that Theology was not a Sci- 
ence; they underſtood not the Nature or Impor- 


to have been 
made from them; which they muſt neceſſarily have 
done, if what they delivered of ſacred Matters had 
been of their own Invention. I am aware of what 
is always faid in Anſwer to this; that the Fear of 
Secrates*s Priſon was the Cauſe of Plato and others 
conceal - 


The Knowledge of Divine Things from 


concealing their real Sentiments. But this is a Re. 
| fuge fo baſe and abject, as to render Philoſophy and 
its Teachers contemptible both to God and Man 
For if this Apology be true, it will follow, Firſt 
That we can never tell what their real Sentiment 
were, and therefore they cannot be appealed to upon 
any Occaſion. Secondly, That they did not ſuppoſe 
there were any Obligations in Religion, ſince it wa 
not attended with Hopes or Fear, Reverence or Obe. 
dience; for if it had, among the Thouſands who eve. 
ry day ruſhed upon Death, for the ſake of their 
Country, more than one muſt have been found, 
who dared to have ſacrificed themſelves for the ſake 
of Truth. This evidently appears on the preach- 
ing the Goſpel, when the Convert Heathens no 
ſooner ſaw the Dependence of Religion on the Will off 
the true God, but every one was a Socrates, ready 
to undergo Martyrdom for it. This Method there. 
fore of accounting for the Defects in Philoſophy, 
is falſe or unworthy. But it is an Apology be 
coming the Dignity of Plato; it is a true one, to 
ſay, That Grecian Wiſdom was the Spoil off 
„ Egyptian and Oriental Schools, where ancient 
Truths had been miſerably mangled and def 
« ced, and the Light of natural Reaſon was too 
% weak, to reſtore them to their original Holl 
« neſs and Purity.“ T 
The ſame Obſervation will hold univerſally true, 
even of Cicero, the greateſt of them; who in ſo 
many Places, eſpecially his juſtly admired Dream 
of Scipio, wherein he ſoars with that Majeſty, teache; I 
us to deſpiſe the World, propoſes ſuch glorious Re- 
wards to Virtue, touches the Paſſions with that 
Delicacy, that they accompany him to the Stars 
with a raviſhing Pleaſure, ſeem to hear the Har- 
mony he deſcribes above, and the Mind almoſt be- 
lieves he is ſhewing the way to a real Immorta- 


lity, Yet Reaſon is loſt in the Clouds, his vu qt 
all Þ 


VE 
« 
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| 


from 
lis is a Re. 
oſophy and 


and Man Pagan knew, talks of the Deification of Romulus, the 

low, Firſt {ME ternity of the Soul, from the old but falſe Argument 

SentimentMlof its being the Principle of Motion, and a Self- 

led to upon mover, and inſtead of the Certainty of a future 

10t ſuppoſe State concludes with the ſtale Py/hagorean Doctrine 

ſince it wa of Tranſmigration. Thus Plato in his Timevs wan- 

ice or Obe. ers into all the Errors that the Philoſophers or 

s who eve. Poets had done. ee | 

e of theirſF We fay not, there are no divine Truths among 

en found, their Writings, but none ſcientifically underſtood 

r the ſake pr proved. That the Philoſophers ſpake well as 

ne preach. earned Men, were Improvers of every Art and 

athens no Pcience, except Divinity, in human Studies carried 

the Will off the Mind” to its utmoſt Pitch, and in their Obſerva- 

tes, ready tions and Inferences from natural Things even ſeem- 

hod there. Id to ſurpaſs it. But in ſacred Ones were ever at a 

hiloſophy, Nos, They could not exceed the Powers of Nature, . 

Dology be. nor ſpeak Truth on thoſe Subjects, having never LaRane. 

1e one, to learned it of him who could alone inſtruct J. 3. p. 

* Spoil off them; nor ever came fo near it, as when they 212. 

e ancient confeſſed their Ignorance of it.” Which may - 

and defi- each us, that our only ſure Retreat is to a ſuperna- | 

n was too ura! Light, and to _ no Confidence in vain 

nal Holl hiloſophy, leſt it deceive us to the Prejudice of 
Religion: A Caution which the early Chriſtians al- 

ſally true, ways uſed. St. Ferom does not ſtick to ſay, Et cum Epiſt ad 

ho in fo F ns tul:us Plato diſcipulis ; Ariſtoteli ſua argumenta Heliodo- 

2d Dream on proderunt. And he imputes the Rite of all Herely Rs 

y, teachesMſto Plato and the Platonifts. And Origen, That if Cont. 

Irious Re. one may dare to ſpeak the Truth, the reading of Celſ. |. 

with that Pts elegant Works profited but very few, if it? 275 

the Stars profited at all — And what Poiſon lurks, how many 

the Har- Snares lie under the ſpecious Words ot Science falfly 

Imoſt be- {Eo called, appears from this Confeſſion of cis : 

Immorta- That had it not been for the care of a learned 

is Wings Friend, theſe his beloved Studies had led him into 


fall Þ 


Rewelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 


N fail him, and he drops faſter than he roſe before; 
Wis mighty Genius could add nothing to what every 
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the moſt pernicious fundamental Errors. We muf 


ons beget not a Slavery to them. No ewros ia 
no Authority but that which is Divine, can be mY 
Mealure or Standard of Truth. The beſt of Phil 
ſoſophers, though he indulged himſelf in it, cor 
demned it in others — Apud quos tan'um præjudicau 


: 3 


P , 
24 
N 


that it was the Will of God, nor their Obligation u 
ractiſe it And if they did not, it is Religion, na 
eaſon, which teaches theſe Truths, : | 

What I ſay is confirmed by the Judgment off 
moſt illuſtrious Men, at home and abroad. Among 
the latter, one of vaſt Erudition (the famous Mon 
fieur Perrot) has theſe Words. No one but ai 

«Novice in Fhiloſophy, will think that all man 

« ner of Queſtions may be reſolved by it; they, 

e who go further in the Knowledge of things, mee 

« with greater Difficulties ; two contrary Opinion 

are often equally probable; and if they eqbrac|M 

* one of them, it is rather out of Inclination than 

« Reaſon, Man cannot judge certainly of am] 

* thing whatſoever, his Realon deceives him a 

well! 
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Revelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 
„ well as his Senſes; we live among Errors and 


« Doubts, and have no certain Truths here be- 
4 jow, but thoſe which God has revealed. Take a 


« ſight of all the Schools of Philoſophy, conſider 
« what they do, and teach there: You will find 
« Preſumption in ſome, Obſtinacy in others, gno- 
« rance, Error and Weakneſs in them all.“ Since 
« then Reaſon is ſo weak, that the leaſt Difficulties. 


« puzzle it, is deceived and miſtaken at every turn, 


« Jet us be ſure not to truſt ſo blind a Guide, nor 
« ground our Beliet on ſo weak a Foundation — 
« Not rely upon our Arguments, but upon him who 
« made Heaven and Earth — Let us always remem- 


„„ ber that we muſt believe in God and not our- 


Nous Mog. 


one but af 
t all man. 
y it; they 


1ngs, meet 
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« ſelves, and if we ule our Reajon in what con- 


« cerns divine Things, we only imitate the Cynick, 
« who not contented with the Light of the Sun, 
« took a Candle at Noon- day to ſearch for a good 


« Man.” To which his Commentator adds, That. 
« a Perſuaſion grounded upon the Light of Na- 


« ture, ought to be conlidered in a Chriſtian, as 
« Eloquence in a Philoſopher, or Agrecableneſs in 
« Hiſtory ; they are no eſſential Parts, the want of 
them can be no Prejudice, though to enjoy them 
« be no Diladvantage — But the Uncertainty of 
e Reaſon and the Certainty of, divine Faith mutt 
« diſpoſe us to be always ready to loſe Sight of 
« Philoſophy, when it cannot be extended to the 
« Doctrines that are above its reach, and beyond 
the Capacity of our Reaſon,” 

Mr. Locke, who ſo thoroughly ſaw the Limits of 
human Underſtanding, and far from being preju- 
diced in favour of this Hypotheſis, could not help 
remarking : „Whatever was the Caule, *tis plain 
in Fact, human Reaſon unaſſiſted, failed Men in 
its great and proper Buſineſs of Morality. It 
* never, from unqueſtionable Principles by their 


« Dedutions, made out an entire Body of the 
| D 2 «© Law 
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« Law of Nature. And he that ſhall collect all the 
% moral Rules of the Philoſophers, and compare 
them with thoſe contained in the New Teſtament, 
* will find them to come ſhort of the Morality de. 
* livered by our Saviour, and taught by his Apo- 
„ ſtles; a College made up for the moſt part of 
ignorant but inſpired Fiſhermen.” 

To which I ſhall add the Teſtimony of that mot 
learned Philoſopher and ible Defender of Navin 
Religion, Dr. Clarke : © That notwithſtanding the 
X original Fitneſs of Mens natural Faculties and 
* Capacities, to ſearch after and apprehend God, 
« yet in fact Men, without the Aſſiſtance of Reve- 
« Jation, did not attain to a right Knowledge of 
* him in any conſiderable Degree. Of the Philoſo- 
« phers themſelves who ſhou!d have corrected the 
« Errors of the vulgar, ſome argued themſelves out 
« of the Beltef of the very Being of God, ſome 
« by aſcribing all things to Chance, others to ab- 
<« ſolute Fatality, equally ſubverted all true Noti- 
« ons of Religion, and made the Doctrine of the 
« Reſurrection of the Dead, and of a future Judg- 
« ment, needleſs and impoſſible. Moſt of them 
allowed and encouraged the Worſhip of ſuch falſe 
« Gods, as the Poets had firſt feign'd like the moſt 
« wicked Men Some profeſſed open Immorality— 
% Others by ſubtiie Diſtinctions patronized particu- 
lar Vices to which themſelves were moſt addict- 
« ed The better fort of them, who were the moſt 
celebrated, and with the greateſt Reaſon dif- 
<« courted, yet with much Uncertainty and Doubt- 
&« fulneſs, concerning things of the higheſt Impor- 
« tance, the Providence of God in governing the 
«© World, the Immortality of the Soul, and a fu- 
e ture Judgment. And excepting two or three 


very eminent Perſons, who appeared ſingly in fo 


„% many different Ages of the World, as Lights 
„ raiſed up by Providence, to ſhine in a dark Place: 
| 4 « Excepting 
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Revelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 
« Excepting theſe, I fay, the generality of the Phi- 


« loſophers Diſputes, even upon theſe moſt impor- 
« tant Subjects, were managed in a way of Pride 
« and vain Glory, Subtilty and Strife, ending in 
« nothing but Words and empty Contention; and 
« having little or no Influence and Authority, to 
« amend and reform the Manners of a degenerate 
« and corrupt World.” 

Ia it poſſible to give a more deſponding account 
of the Light of Nature, than this? That notwith- 
ſtanding the Fitneſs of Mens Capacities to ſearcli 
aſter and apprehend God; yet, in fact, without Re- 
velation, they did attain no competent Knowledge 
of him. That all the Teachers of Mankind, who 
had no other Light to follow, were immoral Ido- 


Jaters or Atheiſts, except two or three, and they 


raiſed up by the ſpecial Appointment of Provi- 
dence, Muft not Nature be a miſerable Inſtructor, 
that, in ſo many Ages, ſuch diſtant Parts of the 
World, ſo many Schools of Learning, with ſuch 
indefatigable Pains as were taken, could produce but 
two or three, out of Millions of rational Creatures, 
to have any tolerable Apprehenſions of the divine 
Nature, their firſt Cauſe, and laſt End? And yet 


theſe two or three, were ſo far from having any 


clear Ideas of a Supreme Being, or a Worthip due 
to him, that many of their Notions were incompa- 
tible, and contradictory to all the Perfections we 
can conceive of him. 

How then can Reaſon be the Origin of Religion, 


Difficulties are removed, by allowing that divine 
Things were originally taught by Revelation, the 
Notices whereof paſſing by Oral Tradition only, in 
procels of time became ſo altered and obſcured, 
that Mankind had loſt the true Apprehenſions of 


Things, and could not recover the char Knowledge 
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of them without a ſupernatural Aſſiſtance. And 
that this occaſioned thole lame imperfect Accounts 
of God and Providence, the Souls Immortality 
and a future State: And was the Reaiun, that the 
World for two thouſand -Years could not exhibit a 
tolerable Syſtem of Religion, draw up any regular 
Table of Commands and Prohibitions, or adjuſt the 
Limits of moral Good and Evil. 

To what has been already ſaid concerning the 
Philoſophers, I ſhall add two Obſervations, as re- 


- lating to the preſent Inquiry. 


Firſt, Taar their Teſtimony may be *allowed as 
amply in ſavour of this Hypotheſis as of any other, 

Secondly, That none can with Juſtice be appeal. 
ed to, who lived after the Revelation of the Golpel, 
And for the following Reaſons. EN 

Becauſe Chriſtianity made ſuch an amazing Pro. 
greis in the World; that as Phny in a Letter to 
Trajan ſays, it had reached not only the Cities, but 
the Villages and the Country, and that great Num- 
bers of al! Ages, Sexes, and Conditions had em- 


Apol.c.36. braced it — As Tertullian afterwards boaſted; We 


« have Glled with our Company all Places except 
* your Temples.” And becaule the learned Hes. 


/thens having an inquiſitive Curioſity after all new 
things, Ales xvii. 21. could not fail to inform them. 


ſelves exactly of its Doctrines; from whence they 
received many and great Advantages, in adding a 
large Stock of new Truths to their former Attain- 
ments, in removing Difficulties which till then had 
been unſurmountable, ipiritualizing grols and car- 
nal Opinions, reconciling ſeeming Contrarieties till 
then never underſtood, clearing up oblcure Fables 
and Traditions, and above all by engratting ſubli- 
mer Notions into their ancient I heology. All this 
they did very induſtriouſly, at the lame time endea- 
vouring by all poſſible means to diſguiſe and con- 
ceal whence they borrowed them, that ſuch Acqui 

ſitions 
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ſitions might paſs upon the World for their own. 
And as the later Ou 

engaged in this Underta Of the 
z © rr AO — Om 
appealed to as proper Wie in behalf of 
0 ſo much altered what their 


ng, LD never be/ 
Religioa, having 
ton in Philoopliy, by mixing ſo much of Chriſti- 
anity with it, 85 

That they did ſtudy the Scriptures with great di- 
ligence, is evident from the many Inſtances in Ec- 
cleliaſtical Hiſtory, of thoſe who in ſpite of their 
beloved Philoſophy, and againſt all the Prejudices 
Men generally conceive for the Opinions they have 
been educated in, after long and mature Delibera- 
tion, being convinced of the ſuperior Wiſdom and 
Divinity of the Goſpel, became its ſincere Diſciples 


and able Defenders. For not the Multitude only, 


but Perſons eminent in Station, diſtinguiſh'd for 
Genius and Learning, Orators, Grammarians, Law- 
yers, Phyſicians, Philoſophers, ſuch as were skilled 
in all the Literature and Wiſdom of the World, the 
molt judicious and inquiſitive of Mankind, Men of 
no ealy Faith, (as Trypho derided Juſtin) but con- 
vinced by the Evidence of Truth, were added daily 
to the Church : Nor did they, till after a long and 


diligent Inquiry, give up their former Perſuaſions, 


and renounce a Catholick Religion eſtabliſhed ſo 
many Ages, and in whoſe favour they were ſtrongly 
prejudiced. | 

In the earlieſt days, the Proconſul Sergius and 
Dionyſus the Areopagite were of this Number. But 
to omit many Inſtances, I ſhall only mention 1 
Martyr, whoſe account of himſelf (in the” Dia- 
logue with Trypho) is very remarkable, and a moſt 
lively Repreſentation of the Thirſt the Heathens 
had for EEE together with the little Satiſ- 


faction they received from it. And his Relation 


may deſerve Credit, ſince Antiquity mentions him 
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as one little behind the Apoſtles either in Time or 


Virtue. In him we ſee the true Philoſopher, impatient 
after WifTom, laboriouſly collecting all the Learn- 
ing of the Gentile World, yet unſatisfied in his moſt 
ſerious Inquiries after Truth. He firſt betook him. 
{elf to the Stoicks, where finding no Solution to 
his Doubts, he went to a Peripatetick, but ſoon 
concluded that Truth did not dwell with him, 
Thence to a Pythagorean, who requiring the Pre. 
paratory Knowledge of Muſick, Aſtronomy, Geo. 
metry, Sc. he deſerted him, and gave himſelf up 
to the Inſtitution of an eminent Platoniſt, with 
whoſe Intellectual Faculties he was greatly taken, 


and reſolved for ſome time to abandon himſelf to 


Solitude and Contemplation. He ranfack*d all the 


Wiſdom of the World, in ſearch of God and Hap. 


pineſs, tired out, yet found no Peace or Comfort, 
every Step added to his Anxiety and Deſpair, but 
brought no Relief to his Mind. Till in his Soli 
tude he met a venerable old Man, who fell into 
Diſcourſe with him on the Excellency of Philoſo 
phy in general, and Platoniſm in particular, and 
oon convinced him of the Error of thoſe, whom he 
depended upon as the Bulwarks of Learning, and 
thought nothing could eſcape their Penetration. It 
concerns me not, ſays the bleſſed Guide, what Plato, 
Pythagoras, or others maintained; he paſſes them 
by, and inſtructs him in the Nature of God, the 
Soul, and its certain way to attain everlaſting Fe. 
licity. He then directs him to the Prophets, and 
the Scriptures, where true Wiſdom only can be 
learned, and here the Dilciple found reft to his 
Soul. I found this at laſt, ſays he, to be the on 
ſure and" profitable Philoſophy. He — 
divelts dice of all the human Learning he had 
collected from the different Schools, and even from 
his beloved Plato; adores his infallible Maſter and 
his Doctrine, and from the Force of heavenly 
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Truth, learned what no Philoſophy could teach any 
of its Profeſſors, to deſpiſe the Sentence and the 
Fate of Socrates, and become a Martyr for it. 
They both fell by Poiſon, but with vaſtly different 
Circurfiſtinces, one in Doubts, Uncertainty, and 
Ignorance, he offer with full Hopes and Aſſurance 


of a bleſſed Immortality. Such were alſo Tertul- 


lian, Minucius, Cyprian, Arnobius, &c. all Profeſ- 
fors of Science _— the Heathens, but by exa- 


mining the Principles of the Goſpel became its 


Proſelytes and Advocates, And we may ſafe] 


judge, the other learned Heathens, from being well 


acquainted with the Scriptures, though they did 
not become Converts, could not fail of making 
great advantage by it. | 

This Plagiariſm the Convert Heathens expreſly 
charge them with— © That as the Ancients had 
« borrowed from the] Prophets, ſo did the Mo- 
« derns from the Goſpels. ® And Tertullian, 
« Which of your Poets, which of your Sophiſters 
« have not drank from the Fountains of the Pro- 
ci phets? It is from theſe ſacred Sources likewiſe, 
« that your Philoſophers have refreſhed their thirſty 
Spirits; and if they found any thing in the holy 
« Scriptures, which might hit their Fancies, or ſerve 
their Hypotheſis, they took and turned it to a 
Compliance with their own Curioſity, not conſider- 
* ing theſe Writings to be ſacred and unalterable, 
nor underſtanding their Senſe. Every one inferring 
« and reforming as his Fancy led him. Nor do [ 
« wonder the philoſophick Wits play ſuch foul 
« Pranks with * Teſtament, when I find ſome 
e of the ſame Generation among ourſelves, who have 
made as bold with the New, and compoſed a dead- 
y Mixture of Goſpel and Opinion, as philoſophi- 


with mixing their own Corruptions with the Truths 
they borrowed from the Scriptures, turning them 
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uite another way, and making that little Truth a 
lea for the reſt of their Errors. 

It was from a Converſe with Chriſtians, that Epic. 

zerus Tearned to reform the Doctrine, and abate the 


Pride of the Stoical School.  Philoftratus wrote of 


Apallanius to equal his Miracles with thoſe of our 
Saviour; as Eunapius did thole of the Sophiſts in 
oppoſition to the Primitive Chriſtians. So Celſus 
and Porphyry ſtudied the Scriptures on purpole to 
EIT” . rn 
But hence proceeded another great Alteration in 
the Schools x Philoſophy. The World had been 
overrun with Diſputes, Contradictions, and finding 
Faults with each other. There was no ſuch thing 
as a Catholick Philoſophy or Religion, bat every 
one having a natural Right to reaſon for themſelves, 
pertinaciouſly adhered to, and defended their own 
Opinion. The Generality of Mankind, however, 
were divided between the Schools of Plato and Ari. 
fotle, and the Chriſtians never failed to reproach 


them with the Diſagreement and Contrariety be. 
twixt them: That both could not be in Poſſeſſion 


of Truth, and probably neither. That in Philoſo- 
phy every thing was obſcure; dark, and inconſif- 
tent; in Chriſtianity every thing clear, rational, 
and fatisfaftory: To which may be added another 
Argument, that its Profeſſors lived above the moi 
exalted Notions the World ever had conceived of 
Virtue, 

They ſeeing this Objection, in the preſent Cir 
cumſtances of Philoſophy, to be unanſwerable, im- 


mediately endeavoured to make it more uniform, 
enrich it with the Additions of more excellent 


Truths, and reconcile the Principles of their Foun- 
ders. it was the Attempt, and indefatigable Pains 
of many, Porphyry, Boethius, &c. and among the 
reſt of Hlierocles, to ſhew how their Opinions 
might be demonſtrated to have a perfect GD 
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Sccts, had brought them to a Reconciliation, and 
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and Agreement with each other. He indeed would Var 
have the World believe, that whoever imagined there \ \ 
was any difference between them, widely miſunder- | 
ſtood the Senſe of both theſe great Men. He how- | 

ever confeſſes, that ſuch Irregularities continued 

till the Learning of Ammonius ſhone forth upon the 

World : Who, when he had purged the Opinions 

of the ancient Philoſophers, proved that Plato and 


Ariſtotle in moſt material Points, were vaſtly uni- — 


form and agreeable. Therefore he calls him So- P. 39, K 
7{-arrey, one inſtructed of God, who by deſpiſing 55 
the various Opinions which brought ſuch Diſgrace 
to Philoſophy, and thoroughly underſtanding both 


was enabled to give his Hearers an Hypotheſis free 


from all Contention and Diſpute. — 


Hierocles alſo attempted to reconcile the ancient P. 47. 


Oracles and prieſtly Laws of Orpheus, Homer, and 1 


all the Predeceſſors of Plato in the ſame manner; 
which was a Task of infinite Difficulty, and what 


PoſiiMion E therefore he laid out all his Strength of Underſtand- 


ing on, to make their Doctrines tally, and (as he de- 


ſcribes thoſe of Socrates) to ſtand upright like a Die 
whicheyer way th fall, His" ereatelt Difficulty 1 


atter having rea 
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20d and Matter, and reconcile thoſe diſtant Ideas 


of a Creator and increated Creature, But Photius, 
from whotn we have this, ſays, alf his mighty Con- 
trivance ended in meer Trifles. | 

t is ſcarce then to be imagined, that the Philo- 
ſophers of the ſecond Century, Marcus Antoninus, 
Maximus Tyrius, and others were ignorant of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine. Though the Reformation of 
Philoſophy received the finiſhing hand from Ammo- 
mus who lived about the beginning of the third Cen- 


tury, and preſided with great Honour oyer the Pla- Wa.” 
| tonic 


died Philoſophy, and Hierocles ſeems to have ac- 
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tonic School at Alexandria. A Man of ſuch exqui- 
ſite Learning, that they thought him inſpired, be. 
ing thoroughly inſtructed in all the Subtilties of 
the Pagan, and Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, 
When ſuch an one undertook to reform the ancient 
Philoſophy, to reconcile inveterate Feuds which ſub- 
ſiſted till that time between the Schools of Plat 
and Ariſtotle, it is no wonder, that, with thee 
Qualifications, he was able to do it in an extraor. 
dinary manner; by paring off Superfluities, rejecting 
Fallhoods, aboliſhing thoſe Niceties and Cavib 
which were a Diſgrace to the Profeſſion, and eſpe. 
/ cially by adding many noble Sentiments to it, and 
thereby propound a more generous and regular 
Syſtem than the World had yet known. 
Porphyry for the Credit of his Religion affirm 
him to have become an Heathen as ſoon as he ſtu. | 


counted him ſo; but Euſecbius and Ferom deny it, 
and teſtify that he died a Chriſtian. And tho? his 
Scholars were of both Religions, as his Chair wa 
particularly devoted to Philoſophical Lectures, ye 
it is certain that he taught Divinity alſo, and had 
among others the great Origen for his Diſciple 
ILL I that in an Age when the 
Power of Godlineſs prevailed in the Minds of Men 
and an holy Zeal to inſtruct the World made them 
prefer Martyrdom to Silence: That fo great and 
good a Man ſhould not take all we of 
making Proſelytes to the Faith, and inſtru& hi 
Hearers in the Myſteries of the Goſpel, as well a 
the Speculations of Philoſophy. 

If we trace this Matter up a little higher, we ſhal 
find that the Thirſt after Knowledge had for ſeveral 
Ages carried Men to the molt diſtant Perſons and 
Places, that made a Profeſſion of Learning. Hence 
Athens and afterwards Rome became ſo crouded 
with the Literati. Bat no City enjoyed this Ho 

nour 
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h exqui: nour with greater Advantages than Alexandria. Ma- 
ired, be- of the Fews who eſcaped the Babylomſp Capti- 
\tilties a ty; fled to Egypt And Multitudes of them, by 
Religion, Alexanaer*s Favour, ſettled in this new Metropolis. 
© ancient | Andd as the Egyptians were naturally inquiſitive after 
hich fi their Myſteries, ſo undoubtedly the Fews communi- 
of plan cated ſome proper Parts of their Knowledge to 
ch het them, which afterward became fully opened in that 
\ vir incſtimable Treaſure, the Tranſlation of the Scrip- 
 rejedting I wre by the Seventy, 
4 Cav It grew famous alſo for the noble Library found- 
and eſpe. ed there by Philadelphus, under the Care of Deme- 
0 it, and trius Phalareus (to which Marc Anthony added that 
d regula of Pergamus) and the Encouragement its Princes 
ve to learned Men. The Ptolemies invited all 
in affirni”"* Philoſophers of Eminence to ſettle there, fo that 


as he fu. might be ſaid, there were only Remains of Learn- 
have ac. ing in other Parts of the World. 
deny it, At the firſt planting of Chriſtianity, St. Mark 
d tho? h bounded here not only a Church, glorious in its Pa- 
Wtriarchs; but alſo a School which in time became 
the greateſt Nurſery of Philoſophy and the Sciences. 
They who preſided over it, were the moſt renown- 
d Perſons, admirably verſed in all Learning hu- 
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» then" Univerſal School of the Church. Among 
great and ts Rectors, was Pantenus, an excellent Stoick be- 
tunities dl ore he became Chriſtian, and, as Euſelius ſays, well 
nſtruct hi kilb'd in human as well as divine Learning. He 


as lucceeded by Clemens Alexandrinus, whole Wri- 
ings ſufficiently prove his extenſive Knowledge in 
al Parts of Wiſdom. In this number was the great 


as well u 


er, we ſhall, | | 
for ſever (7191445, the head of Philoſophers in his Age, 
perſons anom Whom all thoſe Platoniſts ſtiled & + isa 
ng. Hene 4 of the ſacred Succeſſion, derived their No- 
o croudei s. Such were Origen, Herennius, and Plotinus 
1 this He receptor of Porphy7y, as he again was of Jam- 


blichas. 


nou 
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blichus. Origen was in ſuch Reputation, that not 
only Chriſtians but Philoſophers flock*d to his Lee. 
tures, wherein, ſays Euſebius, he read the Mathe. 
maticks, and other parts of Philoſophy, as well x 
the Scriptures —— and where the moſt important 
Truths were conſtantly preached, and familiarly ex. 
pounded, in their catechetical Exerciſes, it is impoſ 
{ible but the Subject of them muſt be univerſally 
known. After Origen were Heraclas, Diomyſu, 
Athenodorus, Malchion, and Didymus who reach'd to 
the Year 300. 

It was in this School that Ammonius undertook M 
the Reformation of Philoſophy, by blending PH 
toniſin and Chriſtianity together, which was after. 
wards the principal Study of the Heathen Profel: 
ſors, ſuch as Plotinus, Amelius, Porphyry, Hierocle, 
Syrianus, Proclus, Marinus, Damaſcius, and othen 
of the ſacred Succeſſion. And he had ſeveral Viem 
therein. Firſt, That whilſt they profeſſed' an in. 
veterate Oppoſition to the Scriptures, they were at 
liberty to ſelect out whatever would ſublimate and 
refine their own Doctrines. Secondly, Thereby u 
raiſe the Value of Plato's Philoſophy. Thirdly, Ty 
depreciate Chriſtianity ; and Fourthly, Eſpecialh 
to reform their natural Theology, and Dzmon 
Worſhip, by paring off groſs Ablurdities (at whid 
the reaſon of Mankind was then generally ſhock'd) 
giving new Interpretations to things, which thet 
Forefathers never thought of: And above all in 
aſſerting one Supreme Deity, tho' they could not 
agree in their Notions of him, either who, « 
what he was. 

This tampering however with Philoſophy gave 
mortal Wound to Religion, its Beauty ny ; 
ſuch impure Mixtures: And from that bitter and 
poiſonous Root, all the Errors and A poſtaſies ſprang 
2 which have ſince befallen the Church of Chrif 

Advantage however that redounded to Philo 
ſophy 
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hat ſophy, at the Expence of Chriſtianity, which th 
| his 1 — and adulterated, is evident from bs: 4 


47 


\c Mathe. writing in fo much a ſublimer Strain, than any of + 


as well their Predeceſſors had done upon important Truths; 
important ſuch as the Degeneracy of Souls, and their Return to 
viliarly er. God, the Origin of Evil which had fo miſerably 
t is 1mpok perplexed the Ancients, of Providence, and eſpeci- 
univerially ally of the Eternity of Matter, ſo inconſiſtent with 
Diomyſnu, a Maker of the Univerſe. | 

reach'd to For by advantage of the Scriptures, being come 

to a certain Knowledge of ſacred Truths, which 
undertook MW none before had a Poilibility of doing, they 


nding PH borrow from them whatever could improve, or be 


was after reconciled with their own Syſtems, which they al- 
ren Profe:W ter, diſguiſe and blend in ſuch a manner, as they 
„ Hierocle MW hoped no one could know whence they had them. 
and othen Upon this Stock they grow arrogant, and blame 
veral Viem their Predeceſſors in the School of Plato for deli- 


-M-d an inWvering ſome Doctrines, and interpreting others con- 


hey were ui tary to the Sentiments of their Maſter; though 
blimate an no ſuch Arguments or Conſequences are to be 
Thereby {found in any of his Writings, Theſe new Acquiſi- 
Thirdly, To tons they ſet up, and boaſt of as their on; and 

EſpecialyWaſter altering, corrupting, and debaſing the Truths 
d D=monWot Chriſtianity, pretend there is nothing worth 


es (at which taking from it, at the ſame time they triumph in its 


ally ſhock'dSpoiis. But the Chriſtians plainly ſaw the Theft, 
which therſW.undict them as Plagiaries, and call ſuch Proceedings 
above all Mn adulterous Mixture of Divine Truths with hu- 
y could nd 
her who, ( 


Prophets, they did the ſame from the Apoſtles ; 
and this made them ſpeak in a Strain as much above 
Plato, as the Apoſtles did above the Prophets. All 
their admirable Contemplations and Diſcourſes were 
not from Plato, but from Chriſtian Maſters, and 
their nobleſt Flights took wing from the Golpe! 
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man Inventions. Veritatis dogmata ad Philoſophicas Tertul. 
dententias adulterare. That if Plato was charged Apol. p. 
with purloining his choiceſt Doctrines from the 366. 
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From the Notoriety of this it is, that learned 
Men have oppoled ſome Errors frequently urged 
by thoſe who are engaged in advancing Philolophy 
againſt Divinity, which has of late been renewed 
amongſt us, by overvaluing Platoniſm, as if it 
equalled, or in ſome of its Notions even outwent 
that Revelation, from whence all its admirable Diſ- 
courſes were borrowed. As allo others, who would 
inſinuate, that the Fathers of the Church corrupted 
the primitive Purity of the Goſpel with Philoſo- 
phy, and obtruded Platonict Euthuſiaſm upon the 
World, for Faith, Myſtery, and Revelation: Both 
which oppoſite Opinions are equally falſe and ground. 
leſs, and only advanced by thoſe who would de- 
grade the Goſpel, by putting a philoſophick Livery 
upon it, or by contounding them together deſtroy 
all poſitive Religion, 

The Application I would make is this; if Rea- 
ſon be ſo ſharp-ſighted, as to diſcover all things 
eſſential to Natural Religion and Morality (as fo 
called) How comes it to paſs, that theſe later 
Philoſophers reached a much higher Elevation, and 
wrote in ſo much diviner a Strain, than heir Maſters 
did, and excel Plato (who for ſo many Ages was 
the Deity of Reaſon and Virtue) as 2 as he did 
the moſt fabulous Theologiſts who weñt before him, 
in their Diſcourſes on the Supreme Being, his Attri- 
butes, Creation, Providence, Nature, and the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, &c.? They could not have it 
from Pythagoras or Plato, who had made no ſuch 
clear Diſcoveries; nor had any rational or tolerable 
Account till this time been given of them; they 
were Secrets to the Heathens, till they began to b 
ſtudy in the Schools of Chriſtians. From whence I » 
one of theſe Conſequences will neceſſarily follow: In 
Either that Reaſon in its moſt improved State, sl 
ſuppoſed in the Ancients (who are allowed to have 
reached the very Extremity, and utmoſt Limits of 
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human Underſtanding) was not able to attain a com- 
etent Knowledge of divine Things, for they were 
ignorant of them, It was a Point beyond Ariſtotles 
Logick, wherein Syllogiſm and Demonſtration al- 
ways faild him. And tho? they added new Light to 
what they received from others, yet Infelix operis 
ſumma, nothing clear, rational, or conſiſtent: was 
delivered of God, the Soul, or Immortality ; no- 
thing regularly determined on theſe Subjects; nor 7 - 
was it poſſible there ſhould, having no diſtinct Ideas 
of them, nor any one that could inſtruct them. | 
And Philoſophy without Evidence, is Knowledge || 
without Science, a Sound without a Meaning— The _ | | 
Profeſſor was Glorie Animal, & popularis auræ vile Jul. & de 
Mancipium, a Seeker of Renown, and a Slave to Anim. c. 1. 
pular Applauſe. And his Profeſſion was Pha- 
erata magis, quam vera ſapientia, que aliena querit 
cum ſua neſciat ; celi plagas ſerutatur, Deum ignorat 
quem ſolum noſſe deberet. A gilt Bubble, without So- 
lidity or Ule, buſy in prying into the Heavens, yet 
ignorant of God whom alone it ought to have been 
acquainted with — And the Character Triſinegiſtus 
gave of the Greek Philoſophy, was Fot Po- 
ooÞia, Meywv op», nothing but a Jargon, and 
Rattle of Words. e NR: 5 
Or elſe they muſt have been the worſt and + 
wickedeſt of Men, that knowing better would ſtill -- 
maintain ſo many Errors and Impieties, and not 
reſcue the World trom the miſerable Bondage of 
Ignorance, to religious Truth and moral Righte- 
ouſneſs. 

Or laſtly, Their Succeſſors muſt have had ſome ++ 
better Guide than Nature or Reaſon to direct them, 
which was the Goſpel; and therefore cannot be ad- 
mitted as Witneſſes in a Cauſe, where Natural Re- 
ligion is to be judged of. 

I may add, that this is the very Caſe of modern 
Infidelity. How comes it to paſs, that their Syſ- 
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tems are more regular, and their Deductions of 
Virtue clearer, whence are thoſe ſublimer Duties 
and Notions, and Principles more ſolid, and better 
eſtabliſhed, than appear among the Ancients? Are 
they wiſer than Socrates or Cicero, is their Capacity 
of Mind greater, their Study ſeverer, or their Know- 
ledge more univerſal and extenſive ? Certainly the 
very Reverſe, their Art is inferior, but the Mate- 
rials they had to work upon were better, and there- 
fore their Sacrilege the more notorious. They 
learned theſe things in the Word of God, and then 
diſown their Benefactor; they take a great deal of 
Lins to prove what no one denies, that the Exi- 
ſtence and Idea of God, with the other great Truths 
of Religion, are moſt agreeable to the Faculties of 
the Mind, to Reaſon, and the Light of Nature; 
and thence draw an inconſequent Concluſion, that 
they originally were, and ſtill may be, diſcovered 
by the meer Strength of human Nature, and thus 
become the Oracles of their own unaſſiſted Reaſon. 
= this Fallacy (from a Suppoſition that i 
exalts the Dignity of human Nature) has been too 
ealily mT and deceived many; or rather 1s 
the whole Support of Natural Religion, as oppos'd 
to Revelation: That all theſe Truths and Argu. 
ments we now perceive the Certainty and Force of, 
muſt appear in the ſatue Light to, and therefore 
might proceed from, a mere Philoſopher, or Perſon 
12 a State of Nature. And (with great Submiſſion 
to the moſt learned Author's Judgment) this Mil: 
take runs through the whole Delineation of the 
Religion of Nature; though in the Terms (or 
even Doubts) that he propoſes it, no Advantages 
can accrue therefrom to the Enemies of Revelation, 
Speaking of the Soul's being a Principle of Life, 
he uſes the following Words— Here I begin to 
be very ſenſible how much I want a Guide; but 


eas the Religion of Nature is my. Theme, I muſt 
at 
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« at preſent content my ſelf with that Light which 
« Nature affords; my Buſineſs being, as it ſeems, 
« only to ſhew, what a Heathen Philoſopher with- o 
« out any other help, and almoſt awrod/axiG, © 
may be ſuppoſed to think. I hope that neither 
the doing of this, nor any thing elſe contained 
in this Delmeation, can be the leaſt Prejudice to 
« any other rue Religion. Whatever is immedi- 
© ately revealed from Cod, muſt, as well as any 
« thing elle, be treated of as being what it is : * 
„% Which cannot be, if it is not treated with the 
« higheſt regard, believed and obeyed. That there- 
fore, which has been ſo much inſiſted on by me, 
and is as it were the Burden of my Song, is ſo 
« far from undermining true revealed Religion, that 
« it rather paves the way for its Reception.” 

I ſhall only obſerve from this Paſſage, that if no 
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other Arguments were intended to be offered, but 


what an unaſſiſted Philoſopher may be ſuppoled to 
think; yet his Book is an entire Confutation of 
| any ſuch Suppoſition ; we can only know what they 


| Gould do by 


> by what” they did do, except any will 
be ſo ungenerous” to Tay, they did not do their beſt. 


And no Philoſopher (notwithſtanding their many 
external Advantages) was able to diſcern the Na- 


ture or Meaning of theſe Truths, or did with any 
Degree of Clearneſs ſhew the Dependence of them 
on the firſt Cauſe, their Connexion with each other, 
or the Conſequences deducible from them, in any or 


| all of their Writings ; and this very Author did 


not put Truth in the Light he has done, by the q 
Light of Nature, without any other help; but = 
(whether, or no, he ſaw or acknowledged it) was 
entirely beholden to Revelation, 
On the whole, nothing is here ſaid, that can be 
a Reflection on the Ancients, except their not being 
able to perform Impoſſibilities be one; they were 
Men of inſatiable Thirſt after Knowledge, and their 
4 | E 2 Attain- 
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Lactant. 
L. 3. p. 


210. 


Divi. 
L. 2. n. 72. 
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Attainments in it prodigious. Taeir Learning and 
Improveinent of whatever was within their reach, 
is adinirable, it was every thing except Divine, 
They diſcovered many Truths, but not ſuch as 
were above the Attainment of mere Mortals. Their 
Deſires and Endeavours were laudable, but could 
not have the wiſtd- for Effect, to diſcern what 
Truth was, nor where, or by what means to be 
found. For whatever they knew, they remained 
ignorant of the true God, to know whom is the 
only Wiſdom, We may therefore and ought to 
conclude them fallible, and reje& their Errors, 
without being apprehenſive that any Damage will 
thereby enſue to Religion, for that cannot be the 
Conſequence by Cicero's own Rule. Nec vers (id 
enim diligenter intelligi volo) ſuperſiitione tollenda, Re- 
ligio tollitur. 

I ſhall at preſent add but one Argument more 
in favour of| this Hypotheſis, That as the only 
ſure Rule to judge what Reaſon or Nature can do, 
is by what they have done, ſo this muſt be deter- 
mined by known Facts, which is a ſafer Method to 
guide our Enquiries, than any unwarrantable Pre- 
ſumptions or Suppolitions poſſibly can be. And 
fince it 1s conſtantly affirmed, That the Heathens 
had no other Light to guide them but naked un- 
aſſiſted Reaſon, which 1s mere Suppoſition and Pre- 
ſumption, becauſe they might receive their Know- 
ledge another way, therefore the Aſſertion has a 
Poſſibility of being falſe, or in other Words is a 
real Uncertainty—1I ſhall therefore appeal to un- 
queſtioned Facts, to Hiſtory, and the Writings of 
the earlieſt Philoſophers; all which unanimouſly 
confels, they had their Knowledge. of divine Things 
by Tradition, not Invention, delivered from their 
Fathers, or borrowed from others; and to ſet 
aſide the beſt, the only Evidence to be had (un- 


doubted Facts, with the Confeſſion of the Parties 


concern'd) 


mult 
velati 
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concerned) by Suppoſitions and Surmiſes, calculated 
to ſupport any favourite Syſtem, is againſt all the 


and 
ch, 


We. WW Rules of Argumentation. 

&, To clear up this Point 1s the principal Intent of 

heir . . T . 1 r if F . — — 
the following Treatiſe: For if the Ancients had 


_ but a very weak imperfe&t Knowledge of Divine 


be 1 hings, and the utmoſt Certainty they could at- 
: aun co in them, was extremely doubtful and pre- 
oy carious; the Conſequence (J ſhall not fear) will 


| the be, that Reaſon ald Nature are very inſufficient 
f © WW Guides to Religion, to Duty, and to God. And 
i if it afterwards ſhall appear that they received all 
* their Knowledge by Inſtruction, it will be caſily 


> (1 traced up, and by neceſſary Deduction follow, that 
P F the firſt and only Inſtructor of Mankind was 
Hod; and that all the Senſe the World ever had of 


Religion, whether Poſitive, Natural, or Moral, 


"= mutt be referred to, and entirely depend on Re- 
) WF vclation. | 
n do, 

leter- D PR e Y (ES dd AC WAITING 

od to cer e 0 ee 
Pre- | 

And r 

ithens 

4 un- Of the Inlets to. Knowledge. 

| Pre- 

now. ge OW the firſt Point to give us any Satisfac- 
has a AN | tion in this Inquiry, muſt be to conſider 
at the true Condition of Man, as he is a rea- 
0 WP ſonable Creature or intelligent Being; and 
ngs of N how he comes to be ſo. What the ſeveral Inlets 
noully N of Knowledge are, whereby the Mind is furniſhed 
Thing; wich Materials to think, judge, and exerciſe its ſe- 
1 thelt N veral Operations on; that we may thereby ſee the 
1 . Extent of its Views and Powers, and be the better 


able to judge of the Queſtion before us, viz. Whe- 
Parties ther the ſole Light of Nature and Reaſon were ſuf- 
rnd) 2 2 ficieng 
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or conlttutes him what he is, an intelligent Being. 
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ficient to diſcover, and inſtruct the World in Di- 


vine Truths ? 

Tho', mcthinks, it may be ſome Abaſhment to 
Reaſon, and that vaſt Perfection to which ſome 
would extol it, that it ſcarce knows what Man or 
Itſelt is; for were theſe Points evident and certain, 
there could not have been ſuch a Variety of Opi- 
nions among wiſe Men concerning the true Defini- 
tion of Man, his End, and Means of Know- 
ledge. 

Some, from obſerving the wonderful Sagacity in 
Brutes, ſomething in them ſo like Reaſon, have 
been induced to make Religion the diſtinguiſhing 
Character of Man, there being a kind of natural 
Propenſity to it, Quo omnes duce Natura vehimur, 
ſays Tully, But this is contradicted by other Philo- 
ſophers, who make Brutes, eſpecially Elephants, ca- 
pable of Religion. 

Some define Man to be a moral Agent, or a free 
intelligent Being, as having a Power to act, or not 
to act, and thereby able to give an Account of his 
Actions, and be ſubject to Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, which are the final End of Man. And 
Lord Jierbert was of this Opinion, That we are 
more diſtinguiſhed from Brutes by Free-will, than 
by Reaſon. 

Anaxageras, according to Aritotle and Plutarch, 
thought Man to be the wiſeſt Creature, becauſe he 
had Hands. 

The Peripateticks and Stoicks defined Man to 
be a Compound of Body and Soul. The Platonifts, 
a divine Mind chain'd down in an earthly Priſon : 
One made the Mind a Part, the others the Whole 
of Man, 

But the generally prevailing Definition is, That 


Man is a Creature endued with Reaſon ; that being 


the Faculty which diſtinguiſhes him from others, 


But 
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But here again to prove how remote we are from 
Perfection, it need only be obſerv'd, That tho? 
Man evidently has this Faculty, and it is the pecu- 
liar Excellence and Glory of his Nature, yet we 
know not what it is, nor can Reaſon, chat aſpires 
to define every thing, define itſelf: We can only 
| 5 and Operations; but how, 
or in what manner they are produced, are not able 
to conceive; nor wherein the inward Operations of 
the Mind conſiſt; what its Freedom, Power, and 
Choice are; how we apprehend or think; or how 
this thinking Being within us, by its free Action, 
can cauſe and determine ſuch voluntary Motions, 
as we are convinced that Thought alone produces 
in us. 
The principal Operations of this Faculty ſeem 
to be, 
Firſt, To perceive and apprehend what is of- 


| fered to it. 


Secondly, To conſider ſuch Object according to 
the different Views or Circumſtances it may appear 
in, uniting, ſeparating, or comparing 1t with others 
already known, refle&ting on its Nature and Cauſe, 
its Tendency and Effects, 'till the Mind attain a 
clear and diſtinct Knowledge of it. 

Thirdly, To examine the Connexion of one Truth 
with others, and by Deduction from thoſe which 
are known and evident, diſcover the Certainty or 
Probability of other Truths or Propoſitions it did 
not ſo clearly perceive before. And thence, 

Furthly, To fix its Judgment, or Degrees of 
Aſſent that ought to be given, which mult in all 
Cafes vary according to the Evidence that appears, 
Where the Connexion is clear, the Mind will ap- 
prove and acquieſce in it, as Knowledge or Science, 
whereof it can have no Diſtruſt. Where the Con- 


nexion is but probable, the Aſſent will be ſuſpend- Cic. A ad. 
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ed, becauſe the Inference is doubtful, and the Con- QI. 4. 


E 4 cluſion “ 
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Acad. Q. 
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cluſion on either Side no more than Opinion, If 
there appears a Dilagreement in this Connexion, 
then the lilation maniteſts it to be a Falſhood, and 


the Mind cannot but reject it. And the Perfection 
of our intel ectual Faculties conſiſts in rightly uſing 
the interme:liate Steps, that may enable it to d. 
ſtinguiſh between — and Opinion, Probabj. 
lity and Certainty. And the = 1 exalted Reaſon 
is no more than the” Diſcernment of Truth and 


Falſhood. 


Nat. D. 
I. 3. n. 37. 


and what Right Reaſon, the ſo much boalle 


" Yet if we come to examine the Rules by which 
Mankind give their Aſſent to many Propoſitions, 
diſfering from and contradictory to each other, we 
cannot think the Procedure of the Mind to be a 
very caſy, or ſure Performance. The Bounds of 
Truth and Falſhood have never yet been ſettled; 
one is aſſured of what another is diffident ; Evi. 
dence in Egypt is but Probability at Athens, And 
by all Experience and Hiſtory, we find there has 
been ſo little Exa&tneſs or Certainty in the Con- 
cluſions of Mankind, that they ſeem to be the Re. 
ſult of Inattention, Paſſion, or Intereſt, rather than 
proceeding on any ſound Principles, or in any rs 
tional Method of Argumentation for the Diſcovery 
of Truth. 

From whence ſuch Perplexities and Errors, ſuch 
Miſtakes and Falſhoods — been propagated in 
the Minds of Men, ſo much Miſchief done in the 
World by Rcaſon, that it was a Doubt to Gicen 
whether it were a Bleſſing to Mankind or not: For 
the great Misfortune has been, that Men took that 
for Light which was real Darkneſs ; yet followed 
it as bewildered Travellers do the Ignis Fatuw, 
which leads them to Precipices and Ruin, It has 
been Reaſon only that rendered Mankind in all 
Ages ſo thamefully unreaſonable ; and Philoſo- 
phy was t 


Guide to all Errors under the Sun; 
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| the Law and 
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of vedos 59 is, remained a Queſtion undeter- 
OR 

II. Man was created to Practiſe, as well as to 
Know. He has a Law given him, the fulhiling of 
which is the Perfection and End of his Bang; 
and as he is a free Creature, has a Power to weigu, 
reject, or chooſe the Means conducirg thereto; 
ſor in being at perfect liberty to act or not to act, 
conſiſts the Freedom of Human Will, and ſuch 


| Election makes an Action his own, becaule ie 


wills and chooſes it, is able to give Reatons for his 
Determinations, to declare the Cauſe or Motive 
which influenced him to prefer one Counſel or Ac- 


| tion before another, and thereby becomes accounta- 


ble ro the Lawgiver, and liable to the Sanctions 


of the Law, Rewards or Puniſhments. This Free- 


dom of Will makes him a moral Agent; to 
chooſe Mans fit and proper to attain his End, is 
Moral Goodne!s ; to choole ſuch as are contrary to 
perfective End of his Being, is 
Moral Evil: And theſe two Faculties, the Reaſon 
and Will, conſtitute Man what he is, a Free Intel- 
ligent Being. Virtus lola naſtra eft, quia paſita oft in 
voluntate faciendi bona 


lum non facere. 

And as the Intellect is conſcious of its own Ope- 
rations, and from comparing the Action with the 
Law, perceives its Agreement or Diſagreement 
therewith 3 from hence ariſes another Power called 
Conſcience, or the internal Judgment of a Man's 
own Mind, of the moral Rectitude or Pravity of 
what he has done; and this ſo eſſential to, and in- 
ſeparable from the Mind, that it can never ceaſe to 
be ſelf-conſcious, till it ceaſes to think. 

The Sanctions of this Internal Law and Judg- 
ment are, either a ſecret Pleaſure from having acted 


according to the perfective Principle of our Beings; 


Or 


Sicul Virtus non eſt, bo- JLactant. 
num ac malum ſcire; ita Virtus eſt, bonum facere, ma-. G. p. 
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different kinds of Notices are. 
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or having done what, as moral Agents and ration] 
Creatures, was fitteſt for us to do: Or a Shame and 
Reproach for having abuſed the Freedom of Will, in 
doing what, as Men, we ought not to have done, 
and approving that which our own Mind condemn 


and forbids. 


For when Men have uſed the utmoſt Means in 
their Power to inform themſelves in the Nature of 
Duty and of Sin, they are a Law, a Rule of Living 
to themſelves. Their Conſciences alſo (by judging 
of the moral Tendency of their Actions) bearing 
witneſs, and their Thoughts (or inward Reaſoningy) 
mean while accuſing or elſe excuſing one another; 
acquitting or condemning them, according as they 
have acted conformably to the greateſt Light of 
their Mind, and the Law of their Being. 

Nor have the Thoughts and Opinions of Men 
been leſs divided, concerning the Means whereby 
the Intellect is ſupplied with its Stores of Know. 
ledge; what are the ſeveral Inlets of the Mind, 
whereby it is furniſhed with ſuch Variety of Mate. 
rials to think, reflect, or judge upon, and what itz 
One would imagine 
that no Point could be more obvious to Reaſon, 
than to look into itſelf, and at once declare all its 
real ways of coming at Knowledge; yet nothing 
has embarraſſed it more, than to find out the Doors 
by which its own Furniture was brought in, as ap- 

rs from the different Hypotheſes, and many 


Volumes which have been wrote upon this Subject. 


And yet a right Determination of it, or a certaih 
Account of the Avenues and Ways whereby our 
Underſtandings come to attain thoſe Degrees of 


Knowledge we have, would be of the higheſt Ser- 


vice to Truth, and ſhew us the Part which Man 
bears in the intellectual World, more clearly than 


any other Conſiderations or Arguments whatſo- 


Of 


ever. 
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rational Of theſe different Inlets I ſhall mention Four, as 
me and I being the moſt principal, and to which the others 
Vill, in N may be reduced. 
done, 1. Innate Ideas, or Principles ſtamped and en- 
idemm MW oraven on the Soul immediately by God. 
2 The Inſtincts, or natural Propenſions. 
ans in Senſation, or Ideas of external Objects con- 
ture of veyed by the Senſes; under which, in a larger 
Living W Meaning, Inſtruction may be included, as compre- 
adging WE hending all thoſe Parts of Knowledge, which the 
xaring W Mind receives from the Information of others by 
ning) WW the help of the Senſes, in which conſiſts the Dif- 
other; ¶ ference between Inſtruction and Illumination. 
$ they 4. Reflexion, or the inward Operations of the 
ght of WW Mind. | 
[ ſhould ſcarce have mentioned theſe Ideas, they 
Men are ſo unphiloſophical, and void of all Foundation 
iereby ¶ in Reaſon or Nature, did we not find them perpe- 
Know- W tally lurking under this Debate, in the Expreſſions 
Mind, ¶ of Knowledge connatural and coeval, common 
Mate- Notions, clear Impreſſions of God on the Con- 
iat its WW ſcience, Sc. That the Ideas of Wiſdom, Virtue, Cudworth 
ragine Vice, c. muſt needs ſpring up from the active Morality, 
eaſon, ¶ Power and Fecundity of, the Mind itſelf, becauſe . 1 8 
all its WW the corporeal Objects of Senſe can imprint no ſuch! _ 
thing WE things upon it. Others are afraid that learned 
Doors Men have gone too far in their Diſputes againſt 
s ap-: theſe Ideas, for that nothing is meant by them, but 
many ſuch a Senſe or Knowledge as Men may have with- 
byect. WW out any other Monitor but their own naked unaſ- 
ertain WW ſiſted Reaſon, from a Conſideration of the Works 
y our of Creation, Sc. which is a different Means of 
es of WI Knowledge, and the Argument an Equivocation, 
Ser- in tacitly affirming and denying the fame thing. 
Man The ſtrict Maintainers of theſe Ideas ſay, That 
than WW there are ſome primary Notions and general Prin- 
atio» WW ciples of the Law of Nature, ſo indelibly ſtamped 
and impreſs'd on the Soul of Man, that it receives 
Of them 
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| | Speech and Reaſon, without further Inſtruction ot 


Men could not ſcientifically account for. Before 


jections, however liable to them; muſt ſtop every 
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them in its very firſt Being, and brings them into 
the World with it; ſo that the Mind cannot bu 
neceſſarily perceive, know, and aſſent to them x 
diſtinct and actual Propoſitions ; and readily expreſſa 
and utters them as ſoon as it arrives at the Ute of 


Meditation. | 

But this Opinion is perplexed with ſuch Difficul. 
ties, ſo contrary to Obſervation and Experience, 
and utterly incapable of Proof, that it is almoſt uni. 
verſally given up by learned Men, both Divine 
and Philoſophers, as an unwarrantable Fiction, a 
kind of Magick to ſolve all Doubts, and throw 
down all Objections we know not why, nor how, 
and introduced only to ſupport Doctrines which 


any Principle is admitted, it ought to have all the 
Demonſtration the Mind can require, and carry . 
ſuch Marks of Truth and Certainty, that no rex Wt 
ſonable Objections lie againſt it. Yet inbred No. 
tions, occult Qualities, and the like, are to ſtand 
inſtead of Evidence, muſt admit no Doubts or Ob. 


Inquiry about them, as, Whether all Men receive 
them with an univerſal and full Conſent? Whe 
ther they are equally known and attainable by all? 
Upon what Arguments they are founded ; or, Whe- 
ther they may not be come at by ſome other Ope- 
rations of the Underſtanding, or Means of Know: 
ledge? For any Propoſition, call it innate, undoubt- 
ed, univerſally acknowledged, or ſelf-evident, if lia. 
ble to any of theſe Objections, is no Principle, but 
the mere Effect of Ignorance, and intended to ſup 
preſs the uſe of Reaſon, 

The Original, however, of this Opinion was pro- 
bably owing to ſome Expreſſions of the Ancients, 
and Texts of Scripture, neither of which will bear 
ſuch Senſe or Interpretation, 
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N 

m into l. Phraſes of this kind are common among the 

ot but reeks : Thus Plato, Kata poi Toy vo, the Law Repub 5. 

1em a Nature 3 and Jamblichus in latter Ages, e 5 5 
; 7 .: 1 C-2, 

preſſa +»? ire zue, an inbred Knowledge of the Goas, q. Myller. 

Uſe of nd cee aurwy natavonots, 4 Perception of them 


tion of F077 with us; and Chryſoſtom, *14Þvr oy Tam dr 
cares ric, AS alſo, any, TpeoPBurarny re 

% Euſyevn 3 and Clemens Alexandrinus, O- *uÞaoy 
Mvoizny. And among the Latins, to mention only 


it uni. Cicero, Inſilas eorum, vel potius innatas copitationes Nat. D. 


2 


. 


e 


Divine Peu; and, Omnibus enim innatum eft, & in animo 8 7 
tion, 2% inſculptum, eſſe Deos; That the Belief of the“ © + 
throy WExiftence of the Gods was born with every one, 

r how end as it were engraven on the Mind. 20 ; 
whic The Antiquity of this Perſuaſion, and its being 
Before oeral with our Souls, proceeded from ſeveral 


Cauſes or Miſtakes. 
1. The obſerving that we did not come by this 
Knowledge, as we do by other Parts of Learning ; 


q No What it 1s ſomething ſuperior to the Mind of Man, 
) ſtand ncienter than our Judgment or our Will, prevents 
or Ob ealon and Demonſtration, what we cannot prove 
even . diſprove at our pleaſure: And therefore not being 


ble to find out its true Source, they concluded it eſ- 


** Ential to, and coeval with our Beings.—Or, 2. Men proced. of 
Dy all! Finding themſelves at a lols to ſolve the Manner of Human 
Whe. r conceiving immaterial and heavenly Things, ray" 
r Ope- pould not give way to ſuch a Thought, as that we * 
Know. Nould conceive them by the Help and Intervention 

doubt: f any thing in this World, there appearing no , 

if la. Nongruity or Proportion between them; and there- 

le, but Mere had recourſe to innate Ideas for that purpoſe, 


Which ſhould be the Objects of the pure Intellect, 
Independent of all Senſation, diſcovering ſome early 
as pro. Notices in the Mind, which Plato fays they ſucked / 
ca with their Mothers Milk, and not knowing by / 
II bear ut Inlet they were received, concluded them con- 
e and cocval. 3. They could not diſcover it was 


Phraſes ever 


to ſup 
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ever originally delivered by any one Man to th 
reſt of Mankind, or who thoſe were who firſt in. 
vented this Notion, That there 1s a God ; therefore 


concluded it natural and innate. 4. This was; 
Conſequence of what they believed concerning th 
Souls Di : That they were Portions of 

according to Pythagoras, of their very Divinity and 
Mind, ſays Cicero; or with the Stoicks, af th 
Mind univerſal and Soul of the World, which wg 


* Diog. La- with them the Supreme Deity ; and pre-exiſting fron 


ert. Vit. 


Zeno. 


Meno. 
p- 81. 


Phædrus, 
P- 249. 


Eternity, enjoyed a ſpiritual intellectual Life, i 
converſing with the Gods and one another; when 
their Knowledge graſped whatever is in the Natur 
of Things, and what they could not Joſe during 
their ſeveral Tranſmigrations.— And this is th 
Ground of Plato's famous Doctrine of Reminiſcene; 
« For, ſays he, As the Soul is immortal, and fre 
&« quently returns to Life, and ſees whatever paſk 
« in this World and the other, there is nothing 
« which ſhe has not learned. Whence it ſhould 
& not ſeem ſtrange, that ſhe is able to call to mind 
„ what ſhe has formerly ſeen of Virtue and othe 
„ things: And there being a Relation throughout 
„ Nature, and the Soul having learned every thing 
« nothing can hinder a Man who recalls but one 
thing to his Memory, which we call Learning 
& to find out every thing elſe, if he apply hs 
Mind to it; for to inveſtigate and learn, is n6 
thing elſe but Reminiſcence.“ And again, Know 
ledge is the Reminiſcence of thoſe things the Soul 
ſaw when it was with God.—On theſe Conſiders 
tions, the Heathens might conclude there were of 
ginal Principles, or an innate Knowledge which tit 
Soul brings into the World with it. 

II. There are alſo ſome Texts of Scripture, where 


| on, it is ſaid, theſe innate Ideas may be grounded 


as Romans ii. 15. where St. Paul mentions the Lan 


written in the Hearts of Men, even Heathens. 
To 
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as well as the holy Penmen both of the Old a chere 
New Teſtament, — Solomon frequently uſes the EM pugn: 
reſſion, Prov. iii. 3. My Son, write them upon tn trary 
Table of thy Heart. So again, vil. 1. and Fer. xvii,; Wot G. 
The Sin of Judah is woritten with @ Pen of Iron, aMand p 
with the Point of a Diamond, it is graven upon ih of the 
Table of their Heart. Not that Sins were thus orig, MGod | 
nally engraven, but were ſo heinous that the M. with 
mory of them could never be obliterated, for nc 
Ezek. xiv. 3. They have ſet up their Idols in the the nc 
Heart, to denote their inward Affection for Ido ing Tr 
try. Thus St. Paul, Ye are our Epiſtle written in I and a 
How, known and read of all Men. And again, Mid t 
ore the Epiſtle of Chriſt, written not with Ink, lu tions 
with the Spirit of the Living God. And Heb. viii, u chat r 


I will write them in their Hearts, All which Fo 
import no more, than any Truth's being made clen mon 
ly known to them, and the Law fo plainly taugt dition 
as to be eaſily perceived by them all, that when Mora 
ever they tranſgreſſed it, their Conſciences ſecrety ¶ Genti 
condemned them for it. and I 

Thirdly, If we conſider the Perſpicuity and E Conſe 
dence wherewith the almighty Framer of our Being Hes, 
could have impreſſed and manifeſted his perſeti ¶Actio 
Law to the Minds of Men, and this had been tlWprebe: 
only Method of diſcovering his Nature and Wi rende 
to us; then the frequent Revelations he afterwati or Pe 
made, would have been uſeleſs, or contrary to h v 
own Purpoſe of Acting; and the Knowledge d for 8. 
Divine Affairs would have been much more diſtind be L. 
and clear among the Gentiles, than it appears uM Ar 
have been, or is repreſented in the Holy Scripturs ¶ have 
where their defective Knowledge in theie Truths MF Opin 


deſcribed, and in that very Chapter, Rom. ii. 19 


recely 


'as blind as thoſe who fit in Darkneſs, as Children au ſible 


Babes. To remedy which, to reſtore and tulfil the ¶ gung 

Law then become utterly depraved and corrupted, thoul, 

was one great Intent of the Goſpel, Innate des and t 
therefor 
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Id au cherefore have no Foundation in theſe Texts, are re- 
the EE pugnant to innumerable Paſſages in Scripture, con- 
pon t trary to Fact and Experience, and the Proceedings 
Xvii, Mor God with Men. Had their Light been clear 
on, a and perfect, ſuch would be the Obedience demanded 
upon Hof them; but theſe were Times ot Ignorance, and 
18 orig. God required it not; and it would be inconſiſtent 
he Me vich the Divine Equity to condemn his Creatures 
d. bor not oblerving impoſſible Conditions: But it was 
in tber the not doing what they might have done, the Hola- 
r Idok ing Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, the not chooſing Virtue 
n in u and avoiding Vice according to the Sufficiency of 
gain, Aid they had received, but committing thoſe Ac- 
Ink, lu tions which their Conſciences condemned them for, 
viii, a chat render'd them totally inexcuſable. 


ich cn Fourthly, Therefore, the xo:vat fyvoru, thoſe com- 
le cleu mon Notions or Erinciples they had, were only tra- 
taugt ditiona! Notices of the Univerſal (and conſequently 
t whe f Moral) Law, ſcatter'd up and down among the 


ſecretiſ Gentiles, but were to them the Meaſure of Good 


and Evil; for by reaſon of theſe being fix'd in their 


nd E Conſciences, they are ſaid to be a Law unto them- 

Being Les, as having this inward Rule to direct their 

perfet Actions by. Theſe Zeuo called xarahyniic, Com- 

een i brebenſions, and Epicurus po %., which Cicero 

ad Wi renders Anticipations, but may be called alſo Opinion, 

erwaru or Per/ua/ion. Theſe were tro}. at nate voy ms Cl. Alex., 
to bb „pb Ts 4012, Precepts of Law, and before the Law, _ 5 . 
edge dor dr. 75; meg vous avs; ava, even thoſe before 1 
diſtin Me Law, were not without a Law. 


ears 088 And in this Senſe the wiſeſt Heathens ſeem to 

riptures i have underſtood it. Thus Xenophon repreſents the 

ruths Opinion of Socrates : That as to unwritten Laws, Mem. lac. 

ii. 1 received over the whole Earth, which it was impoſ- 165. þ 

dren au ſible that all Mankind (as being of different Lan- 

ulfil thei guages, and could not be afſembled in one Place) 

rruptes WF ſhould make, that theſe were given us by the Gods; 
te deaf and chat no Man impunibly violates a Law eſtab- 

terefor F liſhed 


288. 
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liſhed by the Gods; That the Laws of Morality ar: I ceede 
the Work of a more excellent Legillator than Men; I what 
and whatever Force the Laws have, they receive it the 1 
from the Gods. And this was a Maxim which &. 
crates always maintained, That Virtue was a Scien, 
Hh i. e. not inbred, but to be learned like any other. All thi 
Diog. La- So Plato defines the unwritten Law to be 6 xai, no! 
= Vit. -43n y110aevor, that which proceeded from Cuſtom, i.e, ure Be 
b Actions conformable to the common Notions dc. 
Mankind; and this, ſeems to be the true Meaning Vide 
/of his to Tis uns, the Law of Fame or Report; 
Vid. Gale, Which, tho? by Serranus and others interpreted of i 
134. Power of Conſcience, with him a kind of Dæmon h Kal. 
Men, plainly refers to choſe traditional Truths Ou And c 
Fame had handed down to them, which he fo often 
appeals to, and grounds all his Doctrines of Theo. 
logy on; and not on any inward Signature or Im 
preſſions. And he was one of thoſe great Mind 
whom God in different Ages raiſed up, by Trav 
and Searches, to collect the ſcatter'd Fragments d 
Truth, and become the Teachers and Inſtructors df 
Mankind. So that, amidſt a general Corruptjor, 
there was a Light that ſhone in Darkneſs, by a due 
Attention to which they might have made a ſtronger 
/ Vilcernment, and paſſed a truer Judgment up 
Things. And their Crime was, the not obeying 
Truth, according to the Aids of Knowledge at 
forded them, nor the Degrees of Conviction they 
were under. 
Theſe active internal Principles were the Law d 
Mankind, not that which is written in Books, «i 
engraven on Wood, but tuvyos wv tavry Nen 


k. 8 k , 
r living Reaſon in every Man's Heart, always ali 


ad Prin- —— u : 
cip. In- and watchful together with it, and never ſuffering 


do, the Mind to be without a Director. And from 4 _ * 
Senſe of theſe (which were univerſally extended to C n 
ſome more, to others leſs) and the ſelf-refledtiveſſſ, 5192s 


Acts of the Mind, which are called Cn ut we 
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ceeded thoſe Stings and Remorſes, on committing 
what they themſelves condemned. This Laius in Via. c1 
the Tragedy confeſſes: Add 


Strom. 2. 


AN De 89% Tad u', wy ol vouDerets, &c. p. 388. 


All theſe things which you adviſe me, I already know, 
but notwithſtanding this Knowledge and Conviction, Na- Forioia 
jure hurries me away. And Medea, Kai u Y d, ant = 
Ec. which Buchanan thus tranſlates : p. 200. 
Videoque quantum perpetrabitur nefas, 
Sed peſſimorum facinorum genitor furor, 
Raltone major, me retrorſum diſtrabit. 
And Ovid in Metamorph. 
— ä — aliudque cupido, 
Mens aliud ſuadet : video meliora probogue, 
Deteriora ſequor, 


All which are a full Comment and Explanation of 
Rom, ii. 14, 15, Sc. | 


Fifthly, Innate Ideas cannot prove the Truth of 


any Propoſition, becauſe every Man has as good a 


Right to deny, as others to affirm them. And this 


probably was the Reaſon why Epicurus appealed to 


hem, in order to deceive the World with a popular 


\rgument, and leave the Exiſtence of the Gods on 
x Footing which he knew could never be main- 
aned, Cicero ſtates it at large in the Senſe that 


Picurus underſtood it; that without the Idea of Nat. Deor, 


| thing we can neither conceive, ſpeak of, nor diſ- L. 1. N. 
pute about it. 
Idea and Notion of the Gods, independent of Learn- 
Ing, is an Opinion not derived from Education, Cuſ- 
om, or Human Law, but is the firm unanimous 
erſuaſion of all Mankind. It is therefore from 

Notions implanted in our Souls, or rather innate, 
hat we conceive there are Gods; for that in which 


That all Men and Nations have an 13, ++ 


F 2 the 
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Creed, 
p. 18. 
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the Nature of all Men agrees, muſt neceſſarily E .nd 
true. Some have unwarrantably urged this Ar. from 
gument under the Name and Authority of G ciſe a 
cero ; tho? he only introduces it as the Opinion of ęrſt 

particular Philoſopher or Sect, and immediately de thing 
nies the Principle on which it is grounded, that q plode 
Univerſal Conſent : Equidem arbitror multas eſſe gents ¶ are ac 
fic immanitate efferatas, ut apud eos nulla Deorum ſil popu 
picio fit. He verily believed there were many No rec 
tions ſo ſavage as not to have the leaſt Notion of ¶ tat, 
God. And when he uſes it in any part of his Works ¶ perior 
it is not as a Proof, but to take the Exiſtence of H And 
Gods as granted, which muſt otherwiſe be „ proba 
ally proved. Si hoc non probas, d Deo cauſa ordieni ute oi 


eſt 


For theſe and many other Reaſons, ©* The wik 
% and ſober Men of all Parties ( /ays our excellen 
« Biſhop Pearſon) are agreed, that the Soul of Ma 
« has no connatural Knowledge at all, not even d 
«* a Deity : No particular Notion of any thing in 
it from the Beginning. But that as we can hat 
no Aſſurance of its Pre-exiſtence, we may mor 
&* rationally judge it to receive the firſt Apprehen 
* ſions of Things by Senſe, and by them to mak: 
all rational Collections.“ If then the Soul d 
Man be at firſt like a fair ſmooth Table, without 
any actual Charatters of Knowledge imprinted ont; 
if all the Knowledge we have comes ſucceſſively by 
Senſation, Inſtruction, or rational Collection; then 
muſt we not refer the Apprehenſion of a Deity u 
any connate Notion or inbred Opinion; at leaſt we 
are aſſured that God never charges us with the Know 
ledge of him upon that account. 

The ſame Judgment 1s paſſed on theſe Ideas by 
the wifeſt Philoſophers and greateſt Maſters of Rex 
ſon. Puffendorf, L. 2. c. 3. & 13. affirms ſuch origini 
Characters to be no more than unwarrantable Fidi 


ons: That the Readineſs which we ſee in an 
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rily be and in the ignorant Multitude, to diſtinguiſh Right 
us Ar W from Wrong, is owing in a great meaſure to Exer- 
of G. ciſe and Ule, whilſt from their early Years, and the 
on of i frſt Opening of the Reaſon, they obſerve good 
tely de things to be approvcd of, and evil things to be ex- 
that a poded. As for the loweſt Degree of Mortals, who 
e gent Ware acquainted with the Law of Nature, chiefly by 
rum ſi. popular Information and by commonUſe, they ought 
ny Neo require no further Proofs of its Certainty, than 
on of tat, 1. The Exerciſe of it is maintained by their Su- 
Works Wperiors, by whoſe Authority they are to be guided. 
e of te And then, 2. That they themſelves cannot find any 
N probable Reaſons, by which they might either con- 
end Wtute or weaken its Force. And, 3. Becauſe they are 
every day ſenſible of its Uſefulneſs, and the Benefits 
The witMWwhich ic confers upon Mankind. And upon this 
excellnMaccount, the Law of Nature appears to be ſufficiently 
of MaWpromulgated ; ſo that no Perſon of competent 
even ears, and of ſound Underſtanding, can by any 
hing {means plead invincible Ignorance of it. 
can hat Which is not only giving up theſe original Im- 


Ly morMipreſſions, but at the ſame time affirming the far 
pprehet-Moreateſt Part of Mankind to be incapable of mak- 
to male ing a due Uſe of their Reaſon : That they muſt de- 
Soul dMWpend upon others, to know what is right or wrong; 
withoutWand in the Matter of Duty and Sin be determin'd 
ed on it;Mby another's Judgment, not their own : For tho? 
lively byMthey have Reaſon, yet not being able, through the 
on; theaMWExerciſe of it, to arrive at Certainty, the ſafeſt 


Deity toWMecthod of preſerving themſelves from Error and 
leaſt wſWMiſtake, is to ſubmit to Authority, and rely on In- 
ie Know-Mlormation. | 
But he who has enquired with the greateſt Accu- 
Ideas byMracy into this Subject, and given ſuch Reaſons againſt 
s of Re admitting theſe Ideas, as yet remain (and I believe 
1 originaMever will) unanſwered, is the great Mr. Locke, in 
ble File Beginning of his Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, 
Children, Wvwiich every one may conſult that is deſirous of a 
and F 3 thorough 
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thorough Satisfaction in this Point. I ſhall only Mind 
mention the Heads of ſome of his Arguments, city ir 

The Falſeneſs of ſuch Suppoſition, he ſays, ſuff. W be im 
ciently appears, by ſhewing no- Men may arri in 
at Certainty without any ſuch original Notions &; all « 
Principles, it being unreaſonable to attribute lever I Mind 
Truths to the Impreſſions of Nature and innate I Men! 
Characters, when we may obſerve in ourſelves Fr the U. 
culties fic to attain as certain and eaſy Knowledge oi hate: 
them, as if they were originally imprinted on the be ſo: 
Mind. He obſerves, That the Argument dramWReafr 
from Univerſal Conſent, on which it principally i nate; 
founded, has this Misfortune in it, that if it wen known 
true in matter of fact, that there were certain Truth ready | 
wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not proy that th 
them innate, if any other way can be ſhewn both Ut: 
Men may come to that univerſal Agreement in the to after 
Things they do conſent in, which he preſumes maMnowal 
be done. But the worſt is, this Argument ſeems i None c 
Demonſtration, that there are no ſuch innate ſpe oming 
culative Principles, becauſe there are none to hd hen t 
Mankind give an univerſal Conſent ; for if Chien i: 
dren and Idiots have not the leaſt Apprehenſion Suppoſi 
Thought of them, it deſtroys that univerſal Coro, 15 { 


jent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary ConcomiM ay be 
tant of all innate Truths; 1t being a Contradictia it hea 
to ſay there are Truths imprinted on the Soul, which, them 
it perceives or underſtands not: For it they are which ; 
Notions naturally imprinted, how can they be in a Ma 
nate? and it they are imprinted, how can they tions i; 
unknown? and if known, they muſt be conſcious Huve dif 
chem; otherwiſe Truths may be imprinted on tin differ 
Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall nor noſt uni 
which is to make this Impreſſion nothing. Or i ropoſec 
the Capacity of Knowing be the natural Impreſſionfi... a] 
contended for, then all the Truths a Man eyeſhe them 
comes to know will be innate, and it is only an im ropoſit 
proper way of affirming what no one denies, that thee Tho- 
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Mind is capable of knowing ſeveral things; the Capa- 
city innate, the Knowledge acquired, But it Truths can 
be imprinted on the Mind without being perceived, 
or in the Underſtanding, and not be underſtood, it 
is all one as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the 
Mind or Underſtanding. Nor will anſwering, that 
Men know and aſſent to them when they come to 
the Uſe of Reaſon ; prove them innate ;z becauſe then 
whatever Reaſon certainly diſcovered, would equally 
be ſo: And whatever general Truths require the Uſe of 
Reaſon for the Diſcovery of them, cannot be in- 
nate; for Reaſon is the Faculty of deducing un- 
known Truths from Principles or Propoſitions al- 
ready known, and can amount to no more than this, 
that they are never known or taken notice of before 


the Uſe of Reaſon ; but whether they may be aſſented 
to after, or when, is uncertain : And ſo may all other 
knowable Truths, and conſequently by this Note 
none can be proved innate, Nor 1s the Time of 


oming to the Uſe of Reaſon, the preciſe Time 
hen they are firſt taken notice of; but to aſſent to 
hem is the Exerciſe of Reaſon, and therefore the 


Suppoſition falſe, Nor will their being aſſented 


0, as ſoon as 1 rove them to be ſuch; it 


may be a Mark of Self- Evidence, when Men, upon 


rt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, aſſent un- 
o them, as that one and two are equal to three, Ic. 
hich nevertheleſs are not innate; or if ſuch Aſſent 
e a Mark of it, we muſt allow Millions of Propo- 
tions in the Sciences to be ſo, as many as Men 
ave diſtinct Ideasof, or can make Propoſitions where- 


different Ideas are denied of one another. The 


oſt univerſal Maxims not being known till they are 
propoſed, proves them not to be innate. Nor is 
ere a Propoſition whoſe Terms or Ideas were either 


df them innate, and conſequently nothing in any 
'ropolition that is ſo, When Children are capable 
Thought, Knowledge, and Aſſent, yet are they 


gnorant of the moſt genera! Truths, which they 
F 4 | could 
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could not be, if Nature had imprinted any ſuch; it 
being not imaginable that they ſhould perceive the 
Impreſſion from Things without, and be at the fame 
time ignorant of thoſe Characters which Nature it- 
ſelf has taken care to ſtamp within. Can they re. 
ceive, and aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be ig. 
norant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the 
very Principle of their Beings, and imprinted there 
in indelible Characters, to be the Foundation and 
Guide of all their acquired Knowledge and future 
Reaſcnings? This would make Nature take pains to 
no purpole, or at leaſt to write very ill, ſince it 
Characters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, which 
ſaw other things very well. It being impoſſible that 
any Truth which 1s innate, ſhould be unknown to 
one who knows any thing elſe ; ſince if they are in. 
nate Truths, they muſt be inward Thoughts, there 
being nothing a Truth in the Mind which it has never 
thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any 
innate Truths, they mult be neceſſarily the firſt that 
appear there, the firſt of any thought on. Nor can 
ſuch general Maxims be allowed innate, becauſe it 
theſe Characters were native and original Impreſſions 
they ſhould appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe Per- 
ſons, in whom yet we find no Footſteps of them: 
For Children and illiterate People being of all other 
the leaſt corrupted by Cuſtom or borrowed Opinion 
and nothing ſuperinduced to confound thoſe Charac- 
ters Nature had written, one might reaſonably im 
gine that in their Minds thoſe innate Notions ſhouli 
ue open fairly to every one's View, as*tis certain tht 
Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be 
expected, that theſe Principles ſhould be known to 
Naturals, for being (as is ſuppoſed) ſtamped immed- 
ately on the Soul, they can have no Dependence on 
the Conſtitution, or Organs of the Body, the only 
confeſſod Difference between them and others. And 
all theſe native Beams of Light ſhould, in thoſe who 


have no Arts of Conccalment, ſhine out in their ful 
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Luſtre, and leave us in no more Doubt of their be. 
ing there, than we are of their Love of Pleaſure 
and Abhorrence of Pain. And yet there are no 
general Maxims, no univerſal Principles of Know- 
ledge, to be found in the Thoughts of Children, or 
any Impreſſions of them on the Minds of Na- 
turals. 

And if ſpeculative Principles have not an ac- 
tual univerſal Confent from all Mankind, it is much 
more viſible concerning practical Principles, there 
being no Inſtance of any one moral Rule which can 
pretend to fo general and ready an Aſſent, as the 
former. The Reaſoning and Exerciie of the Mind 
to diſcover the Certainty of moral Principles, the 
Ignorance wherein many are of them, and the 
Slowneſs of Aſſent wherewith others receive them, 
are manifeſt Proofs of their not being native Im- 
preſſions, or ſuch as offer themſelves to View with- 
out ſearching. Nor are there any moral Princi- 

les wherein all agree; no practical Truth univer- 
lally received without doubt, or being queſtioned, 
not even the moſt extenſive Principle of Juſtice 
and keeping Contracts. And if it be ſaid, that 
the tacit Aſſent of their Minds agrees to what their 
Practice contradicts, it is anſwered, that Actions are 
the beſt Interpreters of Thoughts: And if ſome 
Men have queſtioned and denied theſe Principles, 
it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal © 2 
and if practical Principles terminate not in Ope- 
ration, and produce Conformity of Action, they 
are in vain diſtinguiſhed from ſpeculative Maxims ; 
for if there were certain Characters imprinted by 
Nature on the Underſtanding to regulate our Prac- 
tice, we could not but perceive them conſtantly 
operate in us, as we do thoſe others on the Will 
and Appetite, which never ceaſe to be the conſtant 
Springs and Motives of all our Actions, to which 
we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling us. 

Ano- 
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Another Argument is, that all moral Rules 
want a Proof; nor can one be propoſed, whereof 
a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon ; for their 
Truth plainly depends upon ſome antecedent to 
them, and from which they muſt be deduced; 
which could not be, if either they were innate, or 
ſo much as ſelf-evident, which every innate Princi- 
ple muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcer. 
tain its Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Ap- 
probation, And if a Reaſon be asked of an 
the moſt undeniable Rule in Morality, Men will 
give it according to the different Sorts of Happi- 
neſs they have a Proſpect of, or propoſe to them. 
ſelves: An ancient Philoſopher would give one 
Reaſon, a Chriſtian another, an Atheiſt a third: 
And hence naturally flows the great Variety of Opi- 
nions concerning moral Rules, which could not be, 
if they were imprinted on our Minds immediately 
by the Hand of God. 

And it we judge of Mens Thoughts by their Acti- 
ons, we ſhall find they have no ſuch full Perſuaſion of 
the Certainty or Obligation of theſe Rules. Even the 
great Principle of Morality, to do as one would be done 
to, is more commended than practiſed. If Conſcience 
be urged as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and fo 
the internal Obligation and Eſtabliſhment of the 
Rule preſerved ; It is anſwer*d, that Men may, by 
the fame way that they come to the Knowledge of 
other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral Rules, 
and be convinced of their Obligation, without be- 
ing written on their Hearts ; from Education, Com- 
pany, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which Per- 
ſuaſion howſoever got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience 
on work, which is nothing elſe but our own Opt 
nion or Judgment of the moral Rectitude or Pra- 
vity of our own Actions. How then can Men 
tranſgrels theſe moral Rules with Confidence and 


Serenity, were they innate and ſtampt upon their 
Minds: 
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Minds? View but a Chriſtian Army at the ſacking 
of a Town, and ſee what Obſervation or Senſe ot 
moral Principles, or what Touch of Conlcience for 
all the Outrages they do: Robberies, Murders, 
Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at Liberty from 
Puniſhment and Cenſure. The greateſt Enor- 
| mities and Inhumanities have been practiſed by 
many Nations without Remorſe, without being 
| ſcrupled or condemned: Where then are theſe in- 
| nate Principles of Chaſtity, Juſtice, and Piety, or 
{ where that Univerſal Conſent that aſſures us there 
are ſuch inbred Rules? And if Conſcience be a 
Proof of innate Principles, Contraries may be innate, 
ſince ſome Men with the ſame bent of Conſcience 
| proſecute what others avoid, and have Remorſe for 
doing or omitting what others think they merit by: 
© That there is ſcarce a Principle of Morality to be 
named, or Rule of Virtue thought on, which is not 
ſlighted and condemned by whole Societies of Men, go- 
verned by practical Opinions, quite oppoſite to others. 
Whatever practical Principle is innate, can- 
not but be known to every one, to be juſt and 
ood, becauſe naturally imprinted on their Minds. 
| F is therefore little leſs than a Contradiction, it is 
| impoſſible, that whole Nations of Men ſhould pub- 
| lickly renounce, what every one of them certainly 
and infallibly knew to be a Law; to be juſt, and 
right, and good; and what all Men they had to 
do with, muſt contemn and abhor them for: So 
| that whatever practical Rule is, in any Place, ge- 
nerally and with allowance broken, cannot be fu 
poſed innate, becauſe it is not a Rule or Principle, 
that does upon all Occaſions excite and direct the 
Actions of Men; nor is it a Truth naturally im- 
printed as a Daty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of 
God, Obligation, Puniſhment, and a Life after this, 
| to be innate; which they muſt all be, if any 
Thing as a Duty be ſo; which they certainly are 


not ; 
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not; it being impoſſible that whole Nations ſhould 
ſerenely, without Shame or Fear, break a Rule, 
which they could not but evidently know that 
God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the 


Breach of. But the Difference among Men, in 


their practical Principles, utterly takes away this 
Mark of general Aſſent, to find out any moral 
Rule by : They who maintain them, tell us not 
which they are; and were there any ſuch, there 
would be no need to teach them: ſuch Propoſitions 
ſtamped on the Mind would be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from other\ Truths, and nothing could be more 
ealy to know, what, and how many they were, 
For were there any Difference, it would plainly evi- 
dence there are none. 

Lord Herbert has ventured to give a Catalogue of 
them, but there are numberleſs Propoſitions, that even 
by his own Rules have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an 
Original, as the five he mentions; nor in each of them 
are all his Marks of common Notions to be found, 
In ſome the Words are uncertain in their Signif- 
cation, and the Things they ſtand for, difficult to 
be known, and therefore an uncertain Rule for the 
Conduct of Life, and unfit to be aſſigned as an innate 


practical Principle. Nor indeed can any be im 


gined, or be of Uſe, unleſs the particular Mew 


tures and Bounds of all Virtues and Vices were en— 


graven on Mens Minds alſo, which no one p,] 
tends to; and that God ſhould engrave Principles 
in Words of uncertain Signification, does not ſeem i 


poſſible. Nor will it be of any Moment to fay, 
ue by Education, Cuſtom, and general Opinion, 
they may be darkned, and at laſt quite worn out of 


PPP 


rr 


the Minds of Men. For this Aſſertion quite takes 


away the Argument of Univerſal Aſſent. Nor is i 
to be reconciled, that there ſhould be ſome Priner 
ples, which all Men do acknowledge and agree in; 


yet none of thoſe Principles, which are not by de. 
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ſhould I praved Cuſtom and an ill Education blotted out: 
Rule, which is to fay that all Men admit, yet many de- 
v that 1 ny and diſſent from them. And if they are ca- 
iſh the pable of being altered or loſt, we ſhall be as much 
en, in in the Dark and Uncertainty as if there were no 
ay this ſuch Thing at all ; it being all one to have no Rule, 
moral and one that will warp every way; and amongſt va- 
13 not rious and contrary Rules, not to know which is right. 
there Yet there are _ Opinions received by 
d{itions F different Men, as unqueſtionable Principles, whoſe 
zuiſhed WW Truth is never doubted, which from their Ab- 
> more : ſurdity, and Oppoſition to each other, it is im- 
were. poſſible ſhould be true. Nor is it wonderful, if 
ly evi- ve conſider with what Veneration Men generally 
& ſubmit to Notions, however falſe or ſuperſtitious, 
>gue of : which they firſt entertained and have always been edu- 
at even cated in, and being what they can find in themſelves 
ſuch an þ no Original of, conclude them innate, the Impreſs 
of them of God and Nature. And as moſt Men have ſome 
found. | reverenced Principles, on which they found their 
Signifi Reaſonings, ſo there are few, who are not expoſed 
icult to by their Ignorance, Lazineſs, Education, or Pre- 
for the cipitancy to take them upon Truſt. Many have 
n innate MW neither Leifure, Parts nor Will, to examine ſeriouſly 
e ima MW their own Tenets, much leſs dare they venture 
r Mes. to diſſent from the received Opinions of their 
7ere en- Country or Party; and above all will be afraid to 
ne pte queſtion thoſe Principles, which they think are 
-incipls Standards ſet up by God in their Minds, to be the 
ot ſeem Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. 
to ſa By theſe means it comes to paſs that Men worſhip 
pinion, I the Idols they have fer up in their Minds, grow 
1 out oi fond of the Notions they have been long acquainted 
te take with; ſtamp the Characters of Divinity upon Ab- 
Yor is i ſurdities and Errors, and think no Gods but their own 
Princ: ¶ are to be worſhipped. Wanting Time or true Helps 


rree in; to penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and 
t by de. trace Truth to its Fountain and Original, they take 
praved up 
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up with borrowed Principles, which never ventu. der 
ing to examine, they may take any Abſurdity for u No 
innate Principle, and (by long poring on the ſam ridi 
Objects) the Monſters lodged in either Brain, for tie ai 


Images of the Deity. 


Nor can there be any Principles innate, EXCept . 
the Ideas which make up thoſe Truths be innate dof 
alſo; for where the Ideas themſelves are not, ther tho 
can be no Knowledge or Aſſent, no mental or ver. ſhot 
bal Propoſitions about them. And it is certain [de: 
theſe are not born with Children, therefore then ker 
was a time, when the Mind was without them, and and 

the Knowledge of ſuch Propoſitions could not b hav- 
born with us. One may perceive how Ideas comeMhay: 
gradually into their Minds, and they get no more, Hall! 
nor any other, than what Experience, and the Ob wou 
ſervation of Things that come in their way, fur him 
niſh them with. If there be any innate Principle, thu foun 
is certainly one, that it is impoſſible for the ſame Jof hi 


thing to be, and not to be: Yet the Ideas of Im 
bility and Identity are ſo remote from the 
2 of Infancy and Childhood, that mam 
grown Perſons will, upon Examination, be found 
to want them. And it ſuch Ideas be a native Im 
preſſion, they will be ſo clear and diſtinct, as to be 
univerſally known, and naturally agreed on, or they 
cannot be the Subject of univerſal and undoubted 
Truths, but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of pe- 
tual Uncertainty. *I 
That God is to be worſhipped, is without doubt 
as great a Truth as can enter into the Mind dg 
Man, and deſerves the firſt Place among all pract- 
cal Principles ; yet it can by no means be thought 
Innate, unleſs the Ideas of God and Worſhip be as n 
Innate. That the Idea, the Term Worſhip ſtan 
for, is not, in the Underſtanding of Children, 4M 
Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Orig Natur- 
nal, will be eaſily granted by any one, that _ 1 uch 
en 
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ventur. ders how few grown Men have a clear and diſtinct 
y for a Notion of it. And there cannot be any thing more 
he ſame ridiculous, than to ſay, that Children have this pra- 
for the Qical Principle innate, and yet know not what that 
& Worſhip is, which is their Duty. 
- Except N But i any Idea can be imagin*d innate, the Idea 
e innat of God may, of all others, for many Reaſons be 
t, then | thought ſo, ſince it is hard to conceive, how there ! 
or ver. ſhould be innate moral Principles without an innate | 
Certain f Idea of a Deity. Without a Notion of a Law-ma- 
re then ker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, 
em, and and an Obligation to obſerve it: Yet there always 
not be have been and ſtill are Perſons and Nations who 
3s com have no Notion of a God, no Religion. Or had 
o more, Fall Mankind every where the Notion of a God, it 
the Ob vould not from thence follow, that the Idea of 
ay, ſur. him was innate: For tho? no Nation were to be 
ple, thus found, without a Name and ſome few dark Notions 
he ſame of him, yet that would not prove them to be natural 


of Im. Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names 


rom te of Fire or the Sun, do prove the Ideas they ſtand for 
t mam to be innate, becauſe the Names of theſe things 
e found and the Ideas of them are fo univerſally receiv*d 
ive Im Hd known amongſt Mankind: Since the Notion 


as to be pf a God might be otherways diſcovered, and the 
or they Puitableneſs thereof to the Principles of common 
doubted Reaſon 3 and the Intereſt Men will always have to 
of per · ¶ nention it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and 
ide, and continue it down to all Generations. But 

t douhf the general Acknowledgment of it be ſufficient 
ind ao prove the Idea innate, it will alſo prove the 
pra- dea of Fire to be fo, ſince there is not a Perſon 
thought n the World, who has a Notion of God, who 
ſhip bas not alſo the Idea of Fire, If it be urged that 
ſtanch t is ſuitable to the Goodneſs of God that all Men 
dren, Mhould have an Idea of him, and therefore it is 
t Orig aturally imprinted, the Argument will prove too 
it con, nuch. For if we may conclude that hath 
ders done 
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done for Men, all that Men ſhall judge beſt for 
them, it will follow, that he has not only imprint. 
ed an Idea of himſelf, but all that Men ought to 3 
know or believe of him; all that they ought to do 
in Obedience to his Will, and that he hath given 
them a Will and Aﬀections conformable to it. 
This is better for Men, than that they ſhould in the 
dark grope after Knowledge; as St. Paul tells us, 
all Nations did after God, As xvii. 27. than that 
their Wills ſhould claſh with their Underſtanding, 
and their Appetites croſs their Duty. But the 
Goodneſs of God hath not been wanting to Man, 
fince he hath furniſh'd him with other means 0 
attain the Knowledge of him, and the things tha] 
concern him. And can it be thought that the Ides 
Men have of God, are the Characters and Mark 
of himſelf, engraven in their Minds by his ow 
Finger; when we ſee that in the ſame Country un 
der one and the fame Name, Men have far diff Rive 
rent, nay often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and r N 
5 df th 
5 nas 1 


Conceptions of him? Their agreeing in a Nam 
or Sound, will prove no more, than that God im. 
rinted on the Minds of all Men, ſpeaking th 

Hime Language, a Name for himſelf, but not ant 
Idea, fince thoſe People who agreed in the Name, Wt 
had at the fame time far different Apprehenſion: 
about the thing ſignified, which is an infallible Ew 
dence of their Ignorance, and that they had nM 
true Notion of him. If on the whole the Idea ff 
God be not innate, there can ſcarce any other b|M 
found, that can pretend to it. And our Mind 
being at firſt void of that Idea, which we are mol 
concern'd to have, is a ſtrong Preſumption that if 
muſt be ſo of all others. | 
II. Some, and thoſe very wiſe Men, to wheel 
Judgment I pay the greateſt deference, make wm! 
Inttincts another nlet of Knowledge to the Mind off 
Man, which I mult conteſs my ſelf unable to api 
prehendiſ 
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Prehend; and beg leave to diſſent from them for 
Fne following Reaſons. 


Firſt, Becauſe the Inſtincts, or thoſe inward Mo- 


ions and Propenſions we find within us, are fo en- 
Praſted in the Nature of Man, that whatever Notion 
Er Idea they convey of themſelves, it muſt be Innate, 
nd reduce us to acknowledge what is on all hands 
Tonfeſs'd to be unphiloſophical and abſurd. 


an that 


Secondly, The Appetites, ſuch as Hunger or Thirſt, 


PDeſire or Averſion, are only certain Modifications, / 
zut the 


otions, or Impulſe of Matter and Spirit, which 


Impulſe we feel, but do not conceive nor can form 
cans to 
gs tha 


ny Idea of it. And whatever Uneaſineſs they create, 
t ſeems confin*d to the Ideas of thoſe Objects which / 
cite it, as Hunger is a Senſe of the Want of 


eat, and Thirſt of Drink, &c. And all Propen- 


Pons to alleviate them are confined to the Ideas of 
Whoſe things which ghe Imagination ſuppoſes would 
vive the moſt immediate Relief. So of Averſions 


* 


Pr Natural Antipathies, I cannot conceive any Idea 
ff them, till ſome one will delineate the Picture he 


30d im- k has in his Mind, at ſtarting or fainting on the 
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Bight of a Cat, or a Piece of Cheeſe, and ſhew it 
$0 be different from the Ideas of thoſe very Ob- 


ects. Beſides, the Inſtincts are altogether involun- / 


Wary, no way depending on the Will, nor have 
ny Relation to the rational Faculties, but wholly 
Wo the Animal ones. No Reflexion can excite or 


Wbate them; it is impoſſible for a full Stomach to 
magine itſelf faſting ; and whether full or faſting, 
here is no Addition, Diminution, or Alteration, 


made to the pure Intellect, 


Thirdly, It we join the Paſſions with Inſtincts, 
hey are no more than the Effect of a corrupted 
ature; Commotions raiſed in the Mind from a 
tolent Agitation of the Blood and Animal Spirits, 
hat the Philoſophers called an irrational and pre- 
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z1vnois % TAPE quoiv : And by Cicero, Perturbai 
Commotio animi, Appetitus vebementior, &c. And i 
far from being an Inlet to Reaſon, that they bling 
and ſhut it up, pervert and diſturb its Operation f in 
but never regulate them; and in the ſame Deg . 
that any Perſon is ſubject to them, ſo far is he d 
prived of Reaſon. ä 
Fourthly, Paſſions and Inſtincts, tho? they are ti 
great Law of the Brute - Creation, for preſerving 
their Exiſtence, and continuing their Spec 
which at all times and without varying they bfi. 
and purſue, as the greateſt Direction to the End 
their Beings ; and whatever Rationality they ha 
it never reſiſts or perverts them: Yet in Man 
is far otherwiſe, they diſturb his Freedom, bias 
Will, diſtract his Reaſon, miſlead his Affection 
and are the Cauſe of all moral Evil, either chooſꝗ 
Means which have no Relation to his End, or wi 
deſtructive of it. And tho? to correct and x 
them within proper Bounds and Regulation, affor 
an ample Field for Reaſon to exert it ſelf, andi 
the proper Notion of Ethics or Morality ; and N. 
Societies has occaſioned ſo many Laws to reſtru 
their Licentiouſneſs, and prevent the Diſord 
which proceed from them; yet they are no ci 
ſtituent Parts of Knowledge any more than Rui 
bers or Pirates, againſt whom we take proper Caiif 
tion to defend Ourſelves. And ſo far from bei. 
an Inlet to Wiſdom, that they are the Conyeya 
of Ignorance and Error to the Mind, as they 
the greatelt Cauſe of all that Sin and Miſery whid 
overſpreads the World. 
Fifthly, An Idea muſt be conformable to fon 
real Exiſtence ; but we are entirely ignorant of ti 
Eſſence, Modes, Powers or Subſiſtence of Inſtind 
or Paſſions; and can no more deſcribe the Inſtia ness. 
in Man, than we can that of the Needle to ü there 
Loadſtone; therefore no Idea can have * batte 
Ori 
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turban ſormity to them. A Tree has a natural Power or 
And Unſtinct to grow upwards, and a Stone to fall down- 
Wards; we know it is their Nature, the Will of 


83 


raum f him that form'd them; but what that Nature is, we 


onveyed by them to the Intellect, no Materials, 
WJ dcas or Notions, added to the Imagination, they 
y are Cannot be a Duct or Inlet to the Mind; but a Man 
reſervi , ould be as wiſe without, as with them. 

Specie That they are not a Canal for any clear imme- 


y obſery N liate Ideas, appears from the numberleſs Definiti- 


e Fe : : ons or rather Deſcriptions of them, no two Per- 
Cy Na) 


os agreeing in their Manner, Cauſes, Appearances, 
1 Man | r Effects; which could not happen, if any certain 


bias M eterminate Ideas were affixd to them. No one is 


Fection BW 11 to inform another, what Modifications pro- 


chooſauce, or what Senſations accompany them. He 
d, or al:nows and feels there is an inward Commotion 
und ken perhaps of the Blood and animal Spirits) but he 
1, affontannot by any Notes or Marks frame a diſtin& 
If, and Conception of their Appearance or Exiſtence in the 
and ind, any further than as they are compounded of 


> 0 ſdeas from ſuch ſenſible things as excite them, in 
Diſoraq 


cſire or Averſion, in Love, Hatred, Fear, Sc. 


no CO The Soul operates upon the Body, and fo do cer- 
han Ro Wain Objects on the Imagination, but they are too 
per 105 remote and ſubtle for Apprehenſion. We cannot form 
om bell 


Thought or Notion of them, nor how ſuch 
orce, Impulſe or Motion acts upon the Mind. 
They are amongſt thoſe hidden Cauſes, to which, as 
being indiſcernible, we cannot affix any Ideas; nor 
are they to be collected from the Effects, Which vary 
Waccording to the Temperament and Conffitution of 


onyejd 
they 
ry wh 


to font 
nt of ti 


F Inſtind 


ſome Tremblings, in others Faintings, in one a Red- 


: Inſtin nes, and in another a Paleneſs; and conſequently 
e to Mthere cannot be any immediate original ſtanding 
my pattern or Idea of them. 

formiſ | G 2 Upon 


W-:nnot in the leaſt declare. And if no Object is 


Bodies. As for Inſtance, a guilty Fear produces in 


84 


"a 
. 

1 7 je 
, » L 


by the help of the Senſes, yet cannot form an 2 
Idea of them (for becauſe of their Remoteneb the K 
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Upon the whole, Inſtincts are Natural, but what {Mnica 
Man, as a rational or moral Agent, has no cler to a 
Diſcernment of, nor Dominion over. He may c F 
rect, but can neither deſtroy, nor prevent them: Orig 
They riſe up without giving us notice, and ſubſide Wwhi! 
not, when, or how we pleaſe, as depending a then 
neither of our Superior Faculties, the Reaſon or the be a. 
Will; but are merely animal Appetites or Incl. WWnatu! 
nations, as diſtinct from the Intellect, as the Bo that 
is from the Soul. The leſs a Man has of them thin! 
the better and wiſer is he; nor can they in any e teria 


plicit Senſe be a Conduit to Truth, or Inlet of rei to th 


| Knowledge to the Underſtanding ; ſo the more E can 


has of them, the nearer is he to the Beaſt, and t Way 
further removed from all the intellectual Parts «nd 
Nature. lan 

III. The great Inlet of Knowledge to the Mind Hull it 
is by the Senſes: Either by the direct Impreſſion £ N 
of external Objects, when the Ideas conveyed non 
immediate and adequate, ſo that the Mind knowWmo! 
the whole of them: Or mediately, by the Inter _- 
vention of ſome other Agent, who inſtructs it My 
the Knowledge of thoſe Beings and Things, whiall 
are inviſible, immaterial, and not cognifable by tht 
Senſes. Even this Information the Mind receiv 


Subtilty, and Undiſcernibleneſs, it cannot knovii 
them adequately, or in the whole) but only fone 
Thought, Notion, or Conception of them. An 
theſe are the only natural Means of coming a 


5 ' — — 20 „„ 5 «Ot. of 

Kno»ledge3” for Illumination is ſupernatural, Wa bes 
þh - — —— 0 1 * 0 0 K G 117 
the Mind is taught by an immediate Act a 


Communication of God himſelf, without any IE 
or Uſe of the Senſes. But by Inſtruction ſhe leam{Wpi'e 
the Knowledge of divine abſtracted Subjects, vid 
the help of Language, whereby the Thoughts d 
one Mind already informed of them, are c_ 
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it whe nicated, through the Canal or Inlet of the Senſes, 
10 Clear Ito another Mind. 

ay cr. For if the Mind has no innate Knowledge, or 
them: Original Impreſſions ſtamped upon it, but is as 
ſubſide white Paper without any Characters wrote thereon ; 
ling a then all the Objects it becomes acquainted with, muſt 


1 or the be adventitious and extrinſecal, and there can be no 
r Incl {natural Inlet for them, but through the Senſes. So 
ne Boch that all its Notions or Ideas, whatever it perceives, 
f then, thinks of, or is employed about, that is, all its Ma- 
any er terials of Reaſon and Underſtanding, are conveyed 
of rell to the Intellect through or by their Mediation. Nor 


nore he can it poſſibly be furniſhed with them any other 
and ti way (except by Inſpiration, which is ſupernatural , 
Parts und miraculous) but would always remain a perfect 


Blank ; as the Soul in a Body originally deprived of D* 
l its Senſes, mult neceſſarily be. 
preſſion ö Nor is this a modern Suppoſition, but the com- 
yed ar 8 on Doctrine of the Ancients. 4ri/tozle, that Prince 
| knowWpmong Philoſophers, ſays, the Mind without the 
e Inte- Senſes is dete 7 OULLATAOY Q And UT&pya E£v0g= 


» | | . | : 2” > i 3s $00 
xs it i A yYypap;tyor, like a Tablet on which nothing is — 


> Mind, 


„ which et wrote, but capable of having all things written; 

e by the hich receptive Power is declared by the addition of 
recei i he word zwe xe: and he elſewhere aſſerts, that he 

rm an ho is de =; of any Senſe, muſt neceſſarily want 
1otench, the Knowledge of ſome things. So Epicurus, was * 
t kno 1 © dro rw atSnotwy ũ rr, all Reaſon has 


ly ſom s beginning, or is taken, from the Senſes, And L. p 
\. Am rabo, f avon tn mw aicFnrYy ovine TA vonra, 117. c. 


ming e Underſtanding forms all its Notions from what De fin. J. 
, wha e Senſes offer. Cicero is full of this Doctrine, if. 404 
A a cguid animo cernimus, id omne oritur d ſenſibus : Q 1 85 


bat whatever we diſcern in the Mind, took its n. 7, 10, 
he lea Riſe from the Senſes. And ſpeaking of Reaſon 12. 

Ts, with" th its different Operations, which alone render us 

ights amore excellent than Brutes, nam & ſenſibus eadem Ne Leg, 
commu S omnia l. 1. n. 10. 
nicatcd, 


ny Ink 


o k N 
9 


e An ma 
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omnia comprebenduntur, all theſe things are compre. MW © 

hended from the Senſes. So again at the End of fine 

his Timæus, he aſcribes the Knowledge of the moſt the! 
excellent Things in Wiſdom and Philoſophy, of f 

Nature and the Gods, to be owing to our Senſe, 2 n 

Rerum enim optimarum cognitiones nobis oculi attul: - 

runt, And among the elder Chriſtians, to mention — 

I. 6. p. no more, Lactantius has many Expreſſions to this - 
514. Purpoſe. Scientia non eft intus in nobis, ſed ad ng a 
extrinſecus venit, Knowledge is not from within ort F 

ſelves, but derived to us from without: which can 1 ; 

"A be only through the Senſcs. 7 
3 , For (as a learned Author argues) our Senſe, i ©. - 
though conimon to us with Brutes, are the only _ 

Source and Inlet of thoſe Ideas, which are the en. 19% 

tire Ground-work of all our Knowledge both Hu. 2 

man and Divine. Without Ideas of ſome ſort o Ml A 

other, we could have no Knowledge at all; for to ag 

know a thing is to have ſome Repreſentation of it "D 

in the Mind; but we cannot think, nor be conſci. 

ous of thinking, till we have ſome Idea or Sem- rock 


blance of an Object to think upon; and without gelle 
our Senſes we could not have one Internal Idea or « 
Semblance of any thing without us. So that we H. 
muſt lay down that Maxim of the Schools as uni F 4 
verſally true, without any Reſtriction or Limitation; I ,, uf 
Nihil eft in intellectu, quod non prius fuit in ſenſi, * 
/ The Imagination is a common Store-houſe and | 1 
Receptacle of all thoſe Images, which are tran- f 17 
mitted through the Senſes; and till this is furniſhed Gon 
in ſome degree, the Soul, while it is in the Body, be 7 
is a ſtill, unactive Principle; and then only be a 


ins to operate, and firſt exert it ſelf, when it 5 — 
ſupplied by Senſation with Materials to work up I 
on. Theſe are the ſole Foundation on which we ledge. 


- raiſe all our whole Superſtructure of Knowledge; Fo 
and all the Diſcoveries we can make in thing Senfat 
7D . temporal 
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temporal or ſpiritual, together with the moſt re- 
| fined Notions of them in the Mind of Man, tak 


their Riſe originally from Senſation. 
At our Birth the Imagination is entirely a Tabula 
raſa, or perfect Blank, without any Materials ei- 
ther for a ſimple View, or any other Operation of 
the Intellect. We are not furniſhed with any In- 
nate Ideas of things material, or immaterial ; nor 
are we endued with a Faculty or Diſpoſition of 
forming purely Intellectual Ideas or Conceptions 
independent of all Senfation : Much leſs has the 


human Soul a Power of raiſing up to it ſelf Ideas out 


of nothing, which is a kind of Creation; or of 
attaining any firſt Principles excluſive of all Illa- 
tion, or conſequential Deduction from Ideas of ma- 


terial Objects; without which the Mind of Man, 
during its Union with the Body, could not have 


arrived even to a 
ons or Exiſtence. 

Daily Experience ſhews us, that as far as Perſons 
are from their firſt Infancy deprived of any of 
their Senſes, they are ſo far imperfect in their In- 
tellectuals. What a vaſt Degree of Knowledge do 
we find cut off together with that one Senſe of 
Hearing ? Take away the Sight likewiſe, and con- 
ſider how limited and confined the Operations of 
the Intellect muſt be. If after this you remove 
from a Man all Taſte and Smelling, and if he hath 
no Ideas left for the Mind to work upon but thoſe 
of his Feeling; how far would he differ from a 
Senſitive Plant ? The Mind in ſuch Caſe would not 
be able to infer the bare Exiſtence of any thing 


nſciouſneſs of its own Operati- 


external to it, but what was felt; and if it were 


In for the Man to have animal Life without 
eeling, he would be as utterly void of Know- 
ledge, as one in a Swoon or Apoplectick Fit. 

For there can be no Ideas in the Mind, before 
Senſation, or the Senſes have conveyed them into 


G 4 it, 


a * 
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it, there being no other Intercourſe or Communj. 
cation betwixt the Object and the Faculty. And 
Thought and Reaſon gradually improve, or the 
Mind thinks more, as it has Matter to think on, 
But whilſt the Spirit is in Conjunction with the 
Body, if we remove from it all Ideas of Senſation, 
the whole Superſtucture of Knowledge falls to the 
F3round, For it is abſurd to ſay, either that the 
pure Intellect can ſupply it ſelf with Ideas; or that 
it can think, when it has nothing to think of. 
This is allo what Mr. Locke affirms on the ſame 
Subject: that the Mind of Man has all its endlek 
and various Materials of Reaſon and Knowledge 
from Experience: In that all our Knowledge ß 
founded, and from that it originally derives it 
ſelf; which is certainly true, as our Obſervation 
is employed about external, ſenſible Objects. But 
What = adds to theſe of Ideas of Reflexion, as if 
any new Stock of Materials or Ideas were produ- 
ced in the Imagination by its own Actings « 
Operations, is contrary to Experience, to" Reaſon, 
and Nature; it being impoſſible that the Mind 


-, thould come at the Knowledge, Perception, Not. 


on, or Idea of any Being that has a real Exiſt 

ence, but through the Mediation of the Senſes. 
The Mind has indeed a native Power of Self- 
Refſexion and internal Operation: Like the St 
mach it can receive Food, and digeſt it; but i 
mult be given to it, it cannot feed it ſelf. No more 
can the Mind, by any Power it has, raiſe or create 
new Objects ; it can remember, compare, divide and 
compound what it has received; but not make the 
leaſt Addition thereto. It can work upon, tranſpoſe 
and view them in different Lights, the better to 
form its Judgment; but their Nature is not alter'd, 
they are ſtill the ſame. View, review, and divide 
Ideas of Senfation a thouſand times over, and they 
will after all be no more than mere Ideas y Ser. 
£100, 
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ation. No Magick of Reflexion or Abſtraction 
can make Inviſibles out of Viſibles, or form im- 
material Subſtances out of material ones; any more 
than a Chymiſt can extract Gold from Mud, or a 
Statuary cut a marble Image out of Wood. The 
Statues of Phidias might be the moſt beautiful in 
the World, but he made them of the ſame In- 
gredients as others did, and which his Art could 


not alter. And if their Form was Divine, though 


he had not a Jupiter or Minerva to carve them by; 
yet was it no Creature of his own making, nor 
would his Imagination have directed his Hands, if 


it had not received thoſe Impreſſions from the dif- 


edge MJ ferent Objects he had before been converſant with. 


The Acts of the Mind are as regular and plain, as 


of any other Agent; and if we would but attend to 


them, there could be no need of having recourſe to 


Miracles for any Article of Knowledge we find it 
in the Poſſeſſion of; it is eaſy to know how we 
came by it. But to ſay it makes Ideas, or con- 


tains wliat it never received, is juſt as preternatural, 
and as true, as that the Artificer makes the Mate- 
rials he builds a Houſe with; firſt produces, and 


then puts them together. 


he Imagination is only a capacious Store- 
Room, capable to receive a vaſt quantity and va- 
riety of Goods of every kind and from every place; 
but is quite empty till they are brought into it; 
the Merchant then ranges them in their ſeveral / 
Claſſes and Orders, as is moſt convenient for Ute ; 
but cannot by any Alteration, Change, or Mix- 
ture increaſe his Stock, or produce a Subſtance that 
was never conveyed thither, The Intellect does the 
ſame, it ranges its Ideas in their ſeveral Cells, fo 


as to remember where to have recourſe to them, 
but by no Operation of its own can add a freſh 
Stock or Supply; this, the Senſes and no other 
Vehicle can bring. For to ſay, the Mind can 


(1 furniſh 


F ; : „ ö 7 
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furniſh itſelf with Ideas, is the ſame Abſurdity, 2 
for Merchandiſe to grow up in the Store, or Fur. N 
niture in a Houſe without coming in at the Door, / 
or Windows. Nothing can be taken out of the th 


Iqpaginatio thaf Was not firſt 'extrinſecally lodged 
b bg 


V HFthar the | ntelle&_ can_do, is to ſort its ho 
1, 4 nd work ſome of them (as a Carver = 
may the ſame Block) into a great Variety of Forms, 


according to the Perfection of its Skill. But the — 
Materials are juſt the ſame, no way eſſentially alter'd, in 
though the Form is; nor by any Alembick or At 0 5 
can it diſtil Spirit from Body, or extract Incor. 8 - 
poreity from what is Corporeal. ba 
For the Truth of this we need only appeal tt dn 
every one's Experience; Let him examine hi ©. 
Thoughts, and try whether he has any original Ideas I 
that are not the Objects of his Senſes. Notwith- CG 
ſtanding all he has heard of Immateriality, let him, WF Bu 
if he is able, abſtract from all Senſation or Im. 5 
reſſion of material Objects, look inward, and fee WF W. 
if he can find one ſimple Idea independent of it, WF :.c. 
for the Mind to exerciſe any of its Operations upon, Wl of 
It is impoſſible z or if any ſuch Inſtance is pretended WY par 
to be offered, it will be eaſy to ſhew the neceſſary it n 
Connexion it hath with Senſation, and the D. in v 
pendence it has upon it. me 
This, I ſay, will plainly appear to any one th 
will try the utmoſt Extent of his Thought, whether WM the 
the moſt lively Imagination can form an Idea of any by 
thing, but upon the pre- exiſtent ones of Senſation: if ti 
In the moſt fictitious Ideas, the Entia Rationis, which it w 
have no Exiſtence but in the Underſtanding, thoug i ye; 
the Mind can compound many Ideas together, and in ; 
ſo frame a Being which really never was in Nature; ¶ twee 


yet there are no new Ideas here, tho? the Compoſ: 
tion be ſo; for if they had not been all ſeparately WM then 
repreſented before, it could not have joined x 26 to: ther, 


gether In its Apprehenſion, 11 whic 
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195 ag The Series is very natural and eaſy ; we cannot 

Fur. know a thing without perceiving it, nor perceive it - 

Doors — by —1 Idea or Reſemblance of fn nor can 8 

Ol the W the Mind have any Repreſentation of Objects with- 

lodged out it, but through the Senſes : Not of human 

Ort it ones, but by Impreſſions made on them ; nor of 

Carver BY divine ones, but by ſome Similitude or Correſpon- 2 

Forms, dence with them, which Repreſentations are con- 

ut the WY veyed to it by Inſtruction through the Senſes : But 

alcer'd, in no ſenſe can the Intellect ſet up a Mint of its 

or An on, for the coining of new Ideas. 

Incor. It has been preſumed,” and” With great Juſtice, +; 
that the Power of raiſing up to itſelf Ideas, with- 

peal t cut the Preſence or Impreſſion of any Object what- 

ine his ſoever, is Perha S 4 Privile of the Divine Intel- 

des lect alone; anfwerable to the almighty Power of 

ot with. Creation, or producing a Thing out of Nothing. 

et him, But the Power of the Mind in our little World, is 

or Im. much the ſame with that of Man in the greater 

and ſet World. It is as impoſſible for it to raiſe up to 

t of it itſelf any ſimple Idea entirely new and independent 

s UPON, of all Senſation, as it is for a Man to add one 

_— Particle to the common Maſs of Matter: Though 

eceſſa 


the De- 


Ine that 


it muſt be confeſſed to have a wonderful Sagacity 
In working upon what it finds already ſtored up in 


the Imagination. 


- —U— . 


As the Imagination then is the Store-houſe, ſo are 
whether Wi the Senſes" the only Window, Door, or Inlet, where- 
i of any Wi by any Light or Furniture 1s admitted into it; and 
nſation: if theſe were from the firſt ſtopped up and cloſed, ; 
, which it would for ever remain a dark and empty Void : | 
thoug BY Yet when we come to examine what is contained | 
er, and in it, we ſhall find a moſt eſſential Difference be- 
Nature; tween the Notices which are lodged the If we g a 
ompol- We ſurvey the whole Syſtem of Beings, we may divide | 
— them into two kinds, Material and Immaterial, for ö 
hem to. there is no middle Species. Of the firſt of theſe, 
Ti which are the direct Objects of Senſation, we may 


behold 
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behold full and exact Repreſentations in the Mind, 
like a finiſhed Picture, boldly and ſtrongly drawn, 
and livelily repreſenting the Thing intended to be 
deſcribed. Becauſe we have a dire& immediate 
Perception of them, the Figure in the Mind is ade. 
quate; and conſentaneous to the Object without, and 


the Mind has an Idea of it. 


But of immaterial Things we have only a faint 
languid Conception, a few Out: lines in a Picture, 
but no full or proper Repreſentation of them. And 
the Reaſon is, becauſe they are too big for our 


Mind, it could not contain them; and therefore in 


Proportion to our Capacities, ſuch Information of 


their Eſſence, Nature and Properties is conveyed 
to us, as our Nature can bear, or as 1s ſufficient for 
our preſent State; not ſo as to yield us any clear 
Perception of them, but deſcribing them by Me. 
. taphor, Analogy and Jome Similitude to Objech 


” OO oO—— 


tter known to us. Whence it is not poſſible for 


us to raiſe an Idea, but only an inadequate Thought Wk 


or Notion of them. And in the moſt refined exalted 
parts of Knowledge we are forced to make up thele 


. abſtracted Notions from ſenſible Things (having no 5 


other Materials to compoſe them of) and whoever 
will reſolve his moſt complex Thoughts of ſpiritul 


Things into ſimple Ideas, will find them to term 


nate in thoſe, and no other, which at firſt took their 
* Riſe from ſenſible Objects. By which Rule we may 
eaſily know of what kind the Notices in the In- 
tellect are; and then how we came by them, whe: 
ther from Senſation or Inſtruction. 

And the not ſufficiently attending to this Diſtine. 


tion has, I am perſuaded, been the chief Ground 


of all Confuſion and Error in our Reaſonings upon 
this Subject; and proved a fatal Miſtake to ki | 
Locke in founding the ſublimeſt Parts of Knowledge 
upon Ideas of Reflexion, or the Operations of the 
Mind, which can neither give 3 of then 
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ind, WW ſelves, nor of any other O jects. For t 
* no Ideas but of ſenſible N 5 
bo y an Idea, but what ſtands in the Mind for an ade- 
i ade. i quate Image or Repreſentation of ſomething which 
** is not in it; the Thing muſt be without us; 

5 and becauſe it cannot itſelf enter, the Likeneſs of Ho 
4 fam 1 3 ed through the Senſes to the Ima- 
icture WF The Term Idea, therefore, ca 

* m Idea, theretore, can never be 7 
| Ai to the Operations of the Mind, as de Sade p FT 
fore in per Wohnt Think de of them; we cannot 0 
ena e yg — hinking or Willing are, we know -/ 
weyed I 2 wept ower or Nature, nor can we form any 
ne : ” A. ea of them, but only know that they are : 
y clea : 1 ert oy Workings of the Intellect upon f 
V Nee d ged in the Imagination for that Fur- 
Objeth o, an wee ily to be conſidered as antece- 
ble for Mi. 4 uh Operations; and without them 
houghr (i e = could not have operated at all, nor have... 
exalted re bro hy ORs being pro- | 
| of theſe to think upon; 

obey Ne — a Conſciouſneſs of it af nn 
1 Nine Ing, For though we are certain that the 
piritud b 2 0 exert its Operations upon ſenſible Ob- 
4 y — _— frame to our ſelves the leaſt 
3k their io Ob; Ry emblance of them, abſtraftedly from von. 
5 * on which they 2 
the la- e 0 's - uy obſerve, to ſhew there can be no 
i e 9e in the Objection from the Logick of Port. 
, ö waz aer others againſt this general Propoſition a 
Niftine = : _ Ideas and Knowledge are derived from 
Grout why the . Their Argument runs thus: 
os upon ban ox Th ing that we conceive more diſtinctly * 
2 75 . ought itſelf, nor any Propoſition more F- 
owledg ive So 11 — I think, therefore 1 am. Now 
3 of the f we did — Cer n_ of this Propoſition, 
F them and what not conceive diſtinctly what it is to be, 

Rad it is to think, Therefore we have in us 


/ the 
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ſeen, that without Ideas of Senſation we could 
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the Ideas of being and thinking, which neither en. 
tered into our Minds by, nor do in any manner 
derive their Origin from the Senſes, 

But theſe Gentlemen are forced to add, * That 
« we muſt not be asked to explain theſe Terms, be. 
& cauſe they are of the Number of thoſe which are 
c ſo well underſtood by all the World, that endes. 
« youring to explain them would render them ob- 
« ſcure,” But this is a mere Fallacy, for if it 
repreſents Nothing, it is no Idea: If it has the 
Semblance of any Thing, it may be explained, 
We know that we do think, z. e. are conſcious of ME 
ſuch Operation in the Mind, but are ſo far from 
having any diſtinct Conception, any direct or ori. 
ginal Idea of this or any other Operation in the 
Mind, that all the Ideas or Notions we can form 


of its Manner of Acting, and the Expreſſions we use - 


for it, are borrowed from Senſation. It is no mor 
than a natural Power in the Soul, and what nM 
waking Man can prevent, any more than he ca 
the Beating of the Heart, or Circulation of tte 
Blood, which depend not on Ideas, but are neceſſ- 


ry involuntary Motions ; and the Idea of Thinking . 


adds to a Man's Knowledge juſt as much as the Ida 
of Walking does to a Journey. But we have already 


not think at all; and therefore have no Conception 
of Exiſtence, either of Ourſelves, or any otbe 
Being. 

Upon the whole, we cannot with the leaſt Proprie 
ty ſay we have an Idea of any Thing but what b 
{ſenſible or material, becauſe nothing elſe can be 
wholly or adequately known. For want of ſuch! 
diſtin&t and clear View of immaterial or ſpiritul 
Objects, we can have no Ideas of them ; but our 
whole Knowledge 1s confined to Notions and Con 
ceptions, it being impoſſible for us to apprehend, 
what their Nature, Powers, Properties, or Figur 

art, 
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take their Riſe from the or 
Operations or Reflexions, becauſe then the Mind 
vould know them as they are. But it is not 
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are, Nor can we frame theſe very Notions, but by 
the Help and Repreſentations of ſenſible Things. 
As for Inſtance, when we would think of the Di- 


vine Nature, the perfecteſt Notion we perhaps can 


frame, is by Ideas of exceſſive Light and dazzling - 


Splendour, though the moſt extenſive Imagina- 
tion cannot conceive any thing beyond the Bright- 
neſs of the Sun. Da- en we would define or 
© deſcribe God, it is by negative Expreſſions, ſuch 
as Infinite, Immaterial, Immortal, Sc. of which 
ve have no poſitive Conception or Idea, but by 
# Analogy to ſenſible Things, that he is not Finite, 
not Material, not Mortal, not Comprehenſible, c. 


And this may convince us, that they could not 
e from the Mind, or any internal 


» 


poſſible for it by any Abſtractions to frame Ideas 
of immaterial Beings, without applying thoſe of | 
Senfation to them, which neverthelels have no 


of tel Relation to or Dependence on them, but are as 
different as Spirit and Matter, i. e. as two Objects 
in the Syſtem of Things poſſibly can be. It im- 
plies a Contradiction to ſay our Reaſon can diſcover 
Ja Being, and yet have no Idea or Semblance of it, 
bor that is to diſcover nothing: Or that we could 
naturally come at the Knowledge of Tomething whoſe 
Perfection, Eſſence, or Glory, our natural Faculties 


are not able to bear the moſt diſtant Glimpſe of. 


If it be asked then, How we come by the Know- 


ledge of God, if it is not by internal Reflexions of 


the Mind on the Ideas of Senſation ? The Anſwer 
is ealy, that it is by Inſtruction, What was not 
obvious to the Senſes, and therefore could not have 
entred into the Mind to conceive, That the Author 
of our Being has revealed and communicated to us, 
dz. a full Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of inviſible 
Objects, with ſo much of their Nature, hg 
an 
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ſublime Truths, WRich Senſe cannot diſcern; ſoars a 
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and Properties as is ſufficient for our preſent State, 
So that being never manifeſted to our Senſe or A 
prehenſion, but in part, as in a Glaſs darkly, the lol. 
tieſt Conceptions we can form of them, fall infinite. 
ly ſhort of their real Natures; nor can we raiſe any 
Conception of them beyond thoſe Metaphors and 
Similitudes by which they have been pictured ot 
and reſembled to us. When the Eye of the Mind 
would by the pureſt Abſtraction view the Divine 
Glory, it is forced to ſubſtitute by way of Reſemb 
Tance, the ſtrongeſt Light that is known to the 
Eye of the Body. 
This then is the Foundation whereon we are u 
build all our abſtracted Knowledge of inviſible im. 
material Things. It is from Inſtruction alone tha 
the Mind takes this flight, advances to remote and 


high as Heaven, and tours in thole lofty Speculz 
tions, wherein it takes a nearer View of all the Wor: 
ders of Eternity: Thoſe Objects of Faith which be. 
ing not ſeen, are yet believed; though we have no d. 
rect Ideas or clear Perceptions, yet we have ſufficien 
Notices to confirm our Mind in their Exiſtence, ou 
Knowledge in their Beauty and Goodneſs, our Affe, 

tions to love and purſue, our Will and Paſſions til 
cleave inſeparably to them; till in another Wort 
the Veil ſhall be taken away, and we be admitte 
to that perfect Knowledge, which at preſent is n 
ther needful nor poſſible, : 
Nor is this any Degradation of Man, that he wi 
not placed at the head of Intellectual Beings, abe 
perhaps to contemplate ſpiritual Truths with a kοννν. 
of Intuition: Yet was he created perfect in his Or 
der, and endued with all the Faculties ſuitable to hl 
Condition; as a mortal Creature placed among 

Things which are ſeen and temporal: As intendai 
for Immortality, inſtructed in things not ſeen and 
eternal, in order to fix his Hopes on that bleſky 
Rewali 
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t State, Reward of being admitted into the City of God, to 
or Ap cee clearly and enjoy fully the Glories of the heavenly 
the lol. Kingdom, which is reſerved for his final and eternal 
nfinite- {MState, The Ideas of Senſe, or the Operations of 
uſe any Reaſon, were inſufficient to teach him the Author, or 
Yrs and End of his Being, or the Objects of divine WiC 
red out om. A full View of them was not neceſſary; 
e Mind Wherefore God exhibited them in ſuch Degrees, as 
Divine {Wrvould beſt anſwer the Deſigns of his Providence, and 
Leſemb. all the Purpoſes and Ends of Man: So that in the 
to the noſt excellent Gifts and Graces he has nothing 
hich he did not receive. Now if thou didſt receive 
are to Yr, why deſt thou glory as if thou hadſt not received it? 
ible im. But Knowledge is apt to puff a Man up, and make 
one that im conceit himſelf wiſe above that which is written. 
ote an{ Theſe things no way fall within the Cogniſance of 
ſoars a ßenſe or Reaſon; their moſt exalted Faculties give 
Speculi- s not the leaſt Notion of Subjects above the Orb of 
1e Wor- Matter, nor could have the remoteſt View or Diſ- 
hich be ernment of an uncreated Nature, there being no 
ve nod-|Eroportion between the Faculty and the Object, be- 
ſufficient Ween Finite and Infinite, no Similitude or Likeneſs 
nce, ou hereunto we could compare it; and conſequently, 
ar Affer o intellectual Chain, or certain Deductions and 
fions u Toncluſions, whereby we could have inferred it, or 
r Wort Filed our Minds up to the Throne above. There- 
admittel pre God let himſelf down in Condeſcenſion to our In- 
at is ner Hrmities, and manifeſted thoſe real Natures which 
Pere hid from us, thoſe inviſible Glories which we 
at he vu hald not ſee and live, by ſuch gradual Revelations 
ugs, abe the Wants of Men required, and he in his eternal 
th a kita Vidom and Juſtice ſaw fitting for us; otherwiſe 
1 his O. ey had remained for ever unknown and incompre- 
ble to hi enſible to us; for Man could no more be ſelt- in- 
1 among ructed in theſe Points, than he could be felf-cre- 
intended. ö 


ſeen a The Author of The Religion of Nature Delineated, 5 3. Prop: 
at bleſſehys, „That an intelligent Being muſt have ſome 1. P. 41- 
Rewalf H « ;mme- 
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3. © to Senſe;“ becauſe, as he adds, Thoſe Idea 


ing Notions or Conceptions of them, according ui 


him, (for what we know, we may define) or | 
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te immediate Objects of his Underſtanding, or 1 
« lea(t a Capacity of having ſuch ; for if there b 
no Object of his Intellect, he is intelligent of no 
thing. He can neither think nor underſtand 
Therefore Man, according to the Growth of lM 
« Reaſon, would have the Objects of Senſe for t ni 
&« Objects of his Underſtanding ; but by no abſtracti 
« -Contemplation of their Ideas could he diſcover ti 
* Effence, Nature, or Idea of Objects not eviden 


& or Objects will be adequately and truly known viſt 
* the Mind, whoſe Ideas they are.” But we cuff 
have no adequate Knowledge of ſupernatural Obje&;Þ 
therefore we can have no true Idea of them, b 
cauſe we do not perceive them as they are. ; 

| Yet has hea . of receiving ſuch, or ſom 


the Degrees of Perſpicuity whereby they are notiſu 
to him; and as ſuch Notices are more or leſs diſtin 
and clear, will his Images or Repreſentations of th 
Originals be. But if they were naturally, or by a 
demonſtrable Inferences or Concluſions could be, H 
immediate Objects of the Intellect, their Ideas voi 
be truly and adequately known. But we neitizgif 
have, nor can have, ſuch Ideas of them; thereto 
the Originals, neither by Nature nor IIlation, ai 
the immediate Objects of human Underſtanding 
And conſequently can be fo only mediately, throug 


the Senſes, by Language and Inſtruction, wha ane 
muſt be by the Intervention of another Agent, wah chi. 
ultimately, in this Caſe, muſt. be God. And this Ri and 
will hold univerially true in all the Parts of Din ind, 
Knowledge, whereof we can have no direct Concy and 
tion or adequate Idea. But 

That we have no natural Capacities to form Whe 
Idea of God, is evident, becauſe we cannot deiii wia 


© 


Bounds in our Minds to his Eſſence ; but for a Fin 
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co contain an Infinite, is Contradiction and Abſur- Mo 


T, Or {t 2 r 

there bel dity. And that we can by no rational Conſequences 
t of ne or [lations diſcover him, is equally certain, becauſe 
jerſtand the intermediate Relations between a created Effect 


and a creative Cauſe, are no way apparent or diſcer- 


th of li | 2 
ible by us, as I ſhall hereafter morelargely ſhew. But 


e for tl 


trade in this kind of Proof, the Arguments always looked 

-over ty upon as moſt clear and demonſtrative, are thoſe ta- 

evidenl Ren from the Works of God, the Frame, Conſtitu- 

oe Ida tion, Variety, and Order of the Univerſe, To J 
:nown ti 


hich I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that there is 
. we cu do one Chain of Cauſes and E kects that can lead the 
Objecz ind trom the Contemplation of the Creature to the 
hem, be nowledge of the Creator. They are Terms infi- 
Fiitely diſtant, what no created Underſtanding could 


or forn{M&nite and bring together; it is an Act of Omni 

ding i Pence; and he that could prove it, could alſo per- 

> notifal Form it. ; 

& diſtiad Let us only hear what the laſt mentioned excellent 

s of tha Nuthor ſays on this Subject: © That both the Begin- Relig.Nat. 
or by u nings and the Ends of Things, the leaſt and the — 
d be, ff greateſt, all conſpire to baffle us; and which way * 
eas wou cver we proſecute our Enquiries, we {till fall in with 

e neitte ' freſh Subjects of Amazement, and freſh Reaſons 


to believe that there are indefinitely ſtill more and 
more behind, that will for ever eſcape our eager - 


thereto 


ation, al | 

ſtanding i eſt Purſuits and deepeſt Penetration. This mighty 
7, throw Building is not only thus grand, and the Appear- 
on, wii ances ſtupendous in it, but the manner in which 


things are effected, is commonly unintelligible, 
and their Cauſes too profound for us. There are 
indeed many things in Nature which we know, 
and ſome of which we ſeem to know the Cauſes: 
But, alas! how few are theſe with reſpect to the 


gent, Wes 
Ichs Rd ; 
of Divi 

K Conct! 


o form whole Sum? And the Cauſes which we aſſign, 
not deft what are they? commonly ſuch as can only be | 
ne) or f expreſſed in general Terms, whilſt the Bottoms of [ 
for a Fil Things remain unfathomable, Such as have 


H 2 « been 
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& been collected from Experience, but could ſcarcely 
be known before-hand by any Arguments 4 priori, 


to be capable of ſuch Effects; and yet till Cauſe N 
«* are known after that manner, they are not tho. dene 
roughly underſtood. It is impoſſible for us to Caul 
« come at the true Principles of Things. The MW Volle 
“ Cauſes that appear to us, are but Effects of other Ml « f. 
« Cauſes. And as for the Subſtances themſelve; able 
gf all theſe things, and their internal Conſtitution, MW Ablu 
te they are hid from our Eyes. Our Philoſophy WE Matt 
« dwells in the Surface of Nature.“ Series 

To argue then upon this Author's Principles ; ¶ to adi 
Thoſe Ideas or Objects which are immediate, will ſurd; 
be adequately and truly known to the Mind whoſe needs 
Ideas they are; for Ideas can be no further the But 
Ideas of any Mind, than the Mind has a Percep. W Cauſe: 
tion of them. But the leaſt and the greateſt of cre. ¶ of the 
ated things baffle us, their Reaſons eſcape our eager. IM diſcern 
eſt Purſuits and deepeſt Penetration. The very ¶ bove it 
Subſtances of things, and much more their internal IM fected. 
Conſtitution are hid from our Eyes: Therefore ve too pro 
can have no Idea or Perception of them (except ¶ any Ar 
their outward Bulk, Figure, and ſome few Proper- ¶ ſuch o 
ties.) All the Images we frame of them, their Laws, MW after tl 
Deſtination, Power, Contrivance and Wiſdom, are MW ſtood. 
but at beſt falſe and imperfect Repreſentations, in. “ true 
capable of tranſmitting Ideas of Things as they are, “ conot 
and conſequently no more than Miſrepreſentations “ whict 

and Miſconceptions of Things. * Cauſe 

And if thele firſt Relations or Reſpects of Things, “ fatho! 
the neareſt to our View, be fo unapparent, it wil “ Penet 
not be poſſible by the Intuition of any intermediate “ We. 
or more diſtant Relations, to diſcover other things “ dencie 
with greater Certainty. There is no Certainty, and “ them 
can be no Demonſtration ; for if the firſt Propoſition “ of Ca 
be imperfect, or doubtful, or falſe, it will be always WF lity.” 
ſo, in all the Inſtances and Uſes to which it is a? Nor ar 

Ohjection 


plicable: And therefore impoſſible, from an img 
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fect Idea of the Work, to form a perfect Idea of 


the Workman, 
Neither can the Mind, by any Series of Depen- 


dency, aſcend by Effects to the firſt independent 


Cauſe, We indeed know by Revelation, what 4-i- 
fatle and others could not by Reaſon, That there is 
a firſt efficient Cauſe of all Things ; and are thence 
able to form Arguments, which may evince the 
Ablurdity of thoſe who maintain an Eternity of 
Matter, a Multiplicity of firſt Movers, or an infinite 
Series and Progreſſion of Cauſes; by reducing them 
to admit either a Progreſs to Infinity, which is ab- 
furd ; or grant ſome firſt pure Act or Being, which 
needs no other for its Actuation. ; 

But we cannot aſcend ſeriatim, by this Chain of 


Cauſes and Effects, to the firſt Infinite: Becauſe out 


of the numberleſs Links there are ſo few that we can 
diſcern, or trace . out their Dependence on that a- 


bove it; becauſe the manner in which things are ef- 


fefted is commonly unintelligible, and their Cauſes 
tbo profound for us. We cannot know a Cauſe by 
any Arguments d priori, to be capable of rendering 
ſuch or ſuch Effects, and yet till Cauſes are known 
after that manner, they are not throughly under- 
ſtood. © But it is impoſſible for us to come at the 
true Principles of Things, or to ſee into the Oe- 
* conomy of the fineſt Part of Nature. And thoſe 


* which appear Cauſes to us, are but Effects of other 


« Cauſes which we diſcern not: Theſe remain un- 


* fathomable, hid from our Eyes, and our deepeſt - 
penetration reaches not beyond the Surface, 7z. e. 


* We are ignorant of all the Caufes and Depen- 
* dencies in Nature, and therefore cannot — 
them aſcend through the vaſt Space and Series 
p x Cauſes, to the firſt incomprehenſible Cauſa- 

0 ty,” 
Nor am I any way apprehenſive of the terrifying 
Vijection which ſome make; That if we can have 
- no 


Id. p. 81. 
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no Idea or Notion, Conception or Thought, not 
ſome way ſubject to, or conveyed by Senſe ; then 
we cannot have the leaſt Evidence of any thing, but 
from the ſame: Therefore there being no corporeal 
Senſe of a Deity, there can be no Evidence at all 
of his Exiſtence, But this Argument is utterly in- 


Morality, 
&c. 
p. 288. 


concluſive ; for no immaterial Beings can be Object 
of corporeal Senſe ; therefore without aſſiſtance we 
could not have known them: And for this very 
Reaſon did the Mind Infinite communicate them to 
our Minds through the Senſes, by the artificial In- 
ſtitution and Vehicle of Language. Which is ſo far 
from inferring, as Atheiſts and others, from a wrong 
ſtating of the Queſtion, would, that therefore Knoy- 
ledge 15 Senſe, or Senſe the Criterion of Truth, 
that it concludes directly contrary, that neither 
Senſe *nor Reaſon arc the Meaſure of Truth, but 
God alone is; and that Reaſon could not any way 
diſcover them, as they are not Objects of the very 
Intellect, till they are propoſed, and it becomes in. 
ſtructed if SL 
And this Method of accounting for our coming 
at Divine Truths, 1s free from thoſe Embarraſments 
which ſo far perplex the Maintainers of a contrary 
Opinion, that we find the greateſt Authors con- 
ſtantly forced to take ſhelter under what they them 
{elves condemn, the Abſurdity of innate Ideas. This 
Dr. Cudworth expreſſes himſelf : * If the Soul be: 
« mere Tabula raſa, a naked and paſſive Thing 
* which has no innate Furniture of its own, nor an 
thing at all in it, but what was impreſſed upon! 
* from without, then there could be no ſuch thing 
* as Morality in the World. Very far other 
„ wiſe : There is an innate potential Faculty and 
« Activity, but no innate Furniture, And as tit 
“ Being and Attributes of God are the firſt Or: 


„ ginal and Source of all things, the Ground a 


* Foundation of all Morality, yet not immediat) 
66 
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« diſcoverable by Reaſon : Therefore the Infinite 
« Mind made ſuch derivative Participations of 
« Knowledge, or Revelations of himſelf, to the 
« Mind of Man, as might ſuffice for Direction in 
« all its Moral Conduct, and to its final End.” 


So to ſay, That theſe things muſt needs Id. L. 4, : 
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« ſpring up from the active Power and Fecundity p. 149. 
« of the Mind itſelf, becauſe the corporeal Objects 156. 


« of Senſe can imprint no ſuch things upon it, is 
an evaſive begging of the Queſtion ; and there 
is no more need for theſe things ſpringing up in 
„the Mind, than there is for Water ſpringing up in 
« Veſſel, becauſe we find it there: It had a Ca- 
« pacity to receive it, and it was conveyed by a 
« proper Canal, or poured into it. Divine thin 

« are not the corporeal nor incorporeal Objedts of 
« Senſe, yet may = and are conveyed into the 
Mind by the Taler of the Senſes; neither are 
& they Ideas of Senſation, becauſe Senſe could im- 
« print no ſuch things, but they are yonuarg, in- 
« telleftual intelligible Truths, when 12 ind is 
taught and inſtructed in them, and then become 
Objects of its Apprehenſion, Contemplation and 
Thought. But they muſt be ſown before they will 
1 ſpring up in the Mind: And if the Mind had 
* ſuch a natural Power and Fecundity to produce 
them, it would neceſſarily have an immediate 
Idea and direct Knowledge of them. Which is 
«* ſo far from being true, that the Shallowneſs and 
« Frailty of its Capacities is not able to receive or 
bear the leaſt Glimpſe of their real Natures or Eſ- 
* ſence, nor conceive them, but darkly, as they are 
* repreſented to us by Analogy to Ideas of Senſa- 
* tion, which are the only immediate Objects of 
the Senſes, and conſequently of the Intellect ; 
therefore all others mult be ſo mediately, by the 
* Intercourſe of ſome other Power and Means.” 
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And this Method of coming at ſupernatura] 


Knowledge, is not only agreeable to Experience, or 
the way our own Minds will tell us they became ac- 
quainted with it; but it is congruous to God's Pro- 
ceedings with Man; to the true Condition of Man 
in this State, and what alone can account for the 
Ignorance of the Philoſophers, in theſe Points moſt 
important to be known; and for that Blindnels and 
Stupidity which have covered ſo many Millions of 


. rational Creatures in all Nations and Ages of the 


World. | 

Firſt, It is entirely congruous with the Almigh. 
ty's Proceedings. God made Man an intelligent Be. 
ing, or endowed him with a Capacity to receive and 
know Truth; and therefore gave him alſo the Fa- 
culty of Speech, or Organs fit to frame articulate 
Sounds, and furniſh'd him with Language to enable 
him both to receive and give Inſtruction ; that, 
Words being the Signs of internal Conceptions, or 
Marks for Ideas in the Mind, he might be capable 
firſt of being taught by God, and then to teach 
others, or to convey the Thoughts of his own Mind 
to another, 

I think it would not be difficult to prove (and I 
ſhall in other Parts of this Work endeavour to do it) 
that the firſt Language was taught by God : Or, 
that Man could not of himſelf have diſcovered the 
Knowledge of fixing Sounds to ſignify Objects, 
Ideas, or Conceptions, ſo as to be Signs of, and 
ſtand for the Reality of Things, for the Subject of 
internal Operation in his own Mind, or make others 
ſo exactly underſtand his Thoughts, that the Cor- 
reſpondence or leaſt Diſagreement of theſe inviſible 
Repreſentations of Things ſhould be immediately 
known, Or, if this were poſſible, that it muſt have 
been the Work of many Ages, during which time 
Man had been neither an intelligent nor ſociable 
Creature, and fo ſent into the World to no RT > 
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ural for tho? he had the Faculty of receiving Know- | 
„or ledge, and Organs adapted to form articulate 

ac- Sounds, yet without Language he could not have 

Pro- received it; he could not have Thought, and his © 

Man ſeveral Noiſes had been Sounds without Significa- 2 

the tion. For he that could not think, could never 

noſt ſubſtitute Sounds for things, or affix Senſe and 

and Meaning to Words, any more than Parrots can, 


is of WM tho? they frame articulate Sounds, becauſe there is 
the no natural Connexion between Sounds and Ideas. 
And conſequently Language, the Inſtrument of Ra- 


1gh- tionality (ſince without it our rational Faculties 
t Be. had been uſeleſs) muſt be aſcribed, not to Man, 5 
and but to God. | . 
Fa- Words are neceſſary for two of the moſt impor- Vide 


ulate tant Purpoſes of Life, Thought and Converſation. 3 | 
nable WW Firſt, for the recording our own Thoughts, as they p. * 
that, ſtand for nothing but the Ideas or Conceptions in the 2. p. 235. 
s, or Mind of him that uſes them, they are Marks with 

pable certain and proper Significations, by which he is able 

teach to recollect and remember; and without them could 

Mind neither call things to his View, nor exerciſe his 
Thought, nor ſpeak intelligibly. For where there 

ind I WF is no Object, or Mark of it in the Mind, a Man 

do it) s intelligent of nothing, has nothing to exerciſe 

: Or, any internal Operation in compounding, ſeparating, 

1 the I dividing, judging or reflecting; is only potentially 

jets, Rational, the Ule of Reaſon being lock'd up, and 

, and of no benefit to him. And if Children were not 

ct of to hear others, they would never learn the Uſe of 

xthers Speech; as Men without Language would rather be 

Cor- 2 Species of Apes, than rational Creatures. 

iſible So eſſential are Words to Reaſon, that we can- 
iately not think but by the help of Language. For [ 
have Thought is nothing but the Speech of the Mind, 

time which it uſes to it ſelf in all its Reflexions and 
ciable Contemplations: 75 d αν,H]Zl N, ov ary WP9S Plato, 
poſe; Wixi 5 yn dirtipyirac, So a great Author ar- 


for gues, 
| 
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Relig. Nat. gues, that a mental Act can ſcarce, be performed 
delin p. without Words, or ſomething equivalent (I believe, 


122. 
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ſays he, that even the Deaf and Dumb form to 
themſelves ſome kind of Language : I mean, ſome. 
thing which ſupplies the room of Language.) For 
Thoughts in their naked State, diveſted of all 
Words, and taken merely by themſelves, are ſuch 
ſubtile fleeting things, as are ſcarce capable of mak. 
ing any Appearance in the Mind; at leaſt of be. 


ing detained, compared together, and ranged into 


Alcib. 2. 


- » Sentences. If a Sentence be ſo made u 


| of ſenſ- 
ble Ideas, as to ſubſiſt in the Mind by the help of 
thoſe Images which remain in the Phantaſy, after 
the manner of a Sentence expreſſed in Pictures 
or by Hieroglyphics :- Yet ſuch a Sentence muſt 
be very imperfect, through the want of Gramma- 
tical Inflexions, Particles, and other Additions ne- 
ceſſary to modify and correct the Ideas, of which 
(Particles, c.) there can be no Images; and in- 
deed little more than a Set of disjointed Concept: 
ons, ſcarce exhibiting any Senſe without the a. 
ſiſtance of Language to fill up the Blanks. It i; 
by the help -of Words, at leaſt in great meaſure, 
that we even reaſon and diſcourſe within our ſelve, 
as well as communicate our Thoughts and Diſcourſt 
with others: And if any one obſerves himſelf wel, 
he will find that he thinks as well as he ſpeaks in 
ſome Language, and that in thinking he ſuppoſes 
and runs over ſilently and habitually thoſe Sounds, 
which in ſpeaking he actually makes. In ſhort, 
Words ſeem to be as it were Bodies or Vehicles t 
the Senſe or Meaning; and which without the 
other can hardly be fixed in the Mind. Let any 
Man try ingenuouſly whether he can think over bit 
that ſhort Prayer in Plato, Ta u ia, Sc. ab 
ſtracted quite from thoſe and all other words, Cc. 
So that Thinking is no other than a mental 
Speaking; as no Propoſition can be underſtood dr 
| | conſider'd 


ood or 
ider 
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conſider'd by the Mind without Words. They are 


Signs by which it was at firſt acquainted with . 


Things and all abſtracted Truths, and by which 
alone it is able to recal them for its Uſe. And 
on this account I doubt not but the Greeks expreſ- 
{ed Reaſon and Words by the ſame Term M5y@-. 
The ſingle Ideas of Senſation may be viewed by the 
Mind without thinking: Yet we cannot unite ſeve- 
ral together ſo far as to form a Propoſition upon 
them, without Words and Language. 
The ſecond Uſe of Speech I need but mention, 
no one defiying its Neceſſity for Communication, 
that one Man might convey his Thoughts to ano- 
ther, without which he could not have been a ſo- 
ciable Creature; it is the Interpreter of the Mind, 
whereby we can unfold the clear Meaning of our 
moſt ſecret Thoughts and diſcourſe ſo as to be un- 
derſtood, which is the end of Speech. 

God therefore created Man with intellectual Fa- 
culties; and to render them ſubſervient to the great 
Ends of his Being, he furniſheg him with Lan- 
guage; for god immediately converſed with him, 
as the Woman alfo-as ſoon as formed did with Man, 
And as Language conſiſts of Words or Names of 
Things, God ordered him to give Names of every 
Creature, which we may juſtly ſuppoſe to be of 
Divine Appointment, ſince their Names were ac- 
cording to their Natures, it not being conceivable 
that any human Mind (for the Reaſons before given) 
ſhould at the firſt View do this, without a ſuper- 
natural Aſſiſtance and Communication. 

Whence it ſeems to appear that Language, or 
the Signification of Words, and Connexion of them 
with the firſt Ideas of Senſation, without which 
Man could not have received any part of Know- 
iedge, neither thought himſelf of ſenſible Objects, 
or the Pictures of them in his Mind, nor 5 — 
nicate 
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nicated them to others, was entirely owing to di. 
vine Inſtruction, 

So large a Stock of Materials might have per. 
haps been ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Man, as 
an Inhabitant of this World only; but God in- 
tended him for another inviſible and inconceivable 
State ; therefore revealed to him ſo much of the 
things belonging thereto, as was neceſſary to pre. 
pare and direct him thither. Man had a Capacity 


to reccive ſpiritual and intellectual Truths, and God 


made ſuch Diſcoveries of them as plentifully to 
furniſh the Mind with all the Means of Divine 
Knowledge. But theſe Truths were the Secrets of 
the moſt high God, what Man by his Wit, Senſes, 
or Endeavours could not have apprehended : There 
would be but little Difference between the created 
and uncreated Nature, if the Imagination of one 
could find out the Infinite Perfections, Purpoſes, 
and Counſels of the other. It is equalling a Finite 
to an Infinite, and Man could with as little Abſur- 
dity and as much Eaſe create himſelf, as diſcover 
the Natures, give Definitions, Names, and Ideas of 
immaterial, incomprehenſible Objects; Beings of 
whoſe real Eſſence, Attributes, or Operations he 
could. not raiſe any Images in his Mind, and there- 
fore could not poſſibly ſo much as think of. 

All the ſeveral Ranks of Beings and Relati- 
ons, which the Senſes cannot diſcover, Actions we 
never heard, and Notions we cannot ſee, are out 
of the reach of their Teſtimony, and muſt be let 
into the Mind or come to be known ſome other 
way; which could be only from a proper Inſtruc- 
_ and in the Caſe before us, there was none but 

The whole Voice of Antiquity agrees in this, that 
the Knowledge of the To & is O:wy its dvSpwres 
bois, a Gift of the Gods to Men, And Plato 

| ſays, 


Things only Thoughts, Notions, or n 
and thoſe by Analog 0 
are no juſt Repreſentations of their Teil Nature, but 


Revelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 
ſays, im1514an, Science, is nothing but al Hi, Sen- 


| fation, or that inward Judgment, which the Mind 


ſſes upon things conveyed to it through the Senſes. 
Roa Celſus concluded, ** That a divine Spirit de- 


| «"ſcended to acquaint the ancient Sages with thoſe Ce. 3, 7 
divine Truths my the : 
| Tamblichus aſſerts, 


It will never be ſaid, that Man at his firſt Crea- 


| tion had a natural View of the immaterial World, 
| or an immediate Idea of God, becauſe ſuch Ob- 
| jects or Ideas are adequately known to the Mind 
| whoſe Ideas they are; but this God is not ſubject to, 


therefore no immediate Object of the Mind, and 


can be ſo only mediately by the help of Language 
and Information. Q 
exact Pictures, Impreſſions or Ideas; of diving 


Of material Things we form 
y to Ideas of Senſation; whi 


Reflexions & aviyupari, dark and obſcure Reſem- 


| blances, therefore cannot be a Creature of the In- 
tellect, or any Original Production of the Mind, 
for then it would have been conſentaneous to Na- 
ture, a real Likeneſs and Similitude of it. 


Again, 
the Objects of Senſe to one Man, are ſo to every 


Man that has his Senſes, and the * is the 
| ſame where the Organs are not vitiat 


: ſo that all 
agree in the Proportions and Deſcriptions of them. 


It would be the ſame in ſpiritual Objects, if the 


natural Fecundity of the Mind produced them ; 
there would be no Difference or Confuſion in the Ap- 
prehenſions of Men concerning God and ſpiritual 


Things; but the Faculty which is alike in all, 


would naturally afford the like Conceptions to all. 
Yet the Thoughts of Men vary infinitely, ſome 
have true, ſome have falſe, ſome have weak, — 

Others 
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the World.” And? 

at our weak and frail Na- 5. 3. c. 18. 
| © ture poſſeſſes nothing of this Knowledge as na- 
* « tural to it, ovuPurov d SY xtxrhrau. 
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others no Conceptions at all of theſe Subject, 
Whence comes this, but from the different manner of 
Inſtruction ? Where the Mind is juſtly inform'd, its 
Thoughts and Reaſonings will (or ought to) be juſt 
and true; but when all the ſolid Notices wherein 
Mankind had been inſtructed became weak or oblite. 
rated, ſuch were their Apprehenſions: The Name 
of Things continued, and Men reaſoned" on them; 
but they reaſoned falſly, their Inſtruction poiſon'd 


others, and ſpread the moſt deteſtable Opinions of 


the divine Nature through the World ; which could 
not have . if the Mind had a natural 
Power to raiſe any direct immediate Conceptions, 
or attain a clear Diſcernment of it. Whereas Men 
differed in nothing more than their Opinions and 
Sentiments of God, in which every thing was fo 
confuſed and perplexed, dubious and uncertain, 
that it was the Subject of Diſpute, not of Kno- 
ledge, and filled the World with Debate, Conten- 


tion, and Strife: There 1s no accounting for this, 


but by ſaying, that Natural Wiſdom is not the Pro- 

rty of Man, but of God; it grows not in the 
Faculey or Imagination; that whatever Science a 
Man has he receives it from without, it is conveyed 
to the Mind through the Ducts and Channel of the 
Senſes. 

To put this Argument in a yet ſtronger Light: 
As without Language Man could not have thought, 
or diſcourſed, or given Names to ſenſible things, it 
1s beyond all Stretch of Power or Imagination, that 
even with Language he ſhould be able to give 
Names to inviſible incomprehenſible Beings, 7. e. to 
expreſs what is inexpreſſible, what he could not 
think of, whoſe Eſſence was utterly unknown to 
him, and therefore he could never invent Words to 
ſtand for Ideas, Conceptions, or real Natures that 
he knew nothing of; and an Idea of nothing is a 
Contradiction. And what increaſes the Dato 

cre 


| rious Objects ſo far tran 
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here is, that theſe Names are expreſſive of their 
Natures, and yet taken from ſenſible things; now 
if Man had any clear adequate Knowledge of them, 
he would have impoſed Names proper and peculiar 
to them, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from all others, 
and not borrowed them from- inferior Natures ; 
which is a full Evidence that they were not of hu- 
man Invention; for as we conceive, fo ſhould we 
ſpeak ; but given by one who had à full compre. 
enſive View of them, a repreſented thoſe glo- 

cending our Capacities, in 
a manner ſuitable to our Apprehenſion of them, 
which is not directly or immediately, but by Sem- 
blance to human Things, in order to help the Un- 


| derſtanding towards conceiving what would other- 
| wiſe be for ever hidden from us. And for this 


reaſon we can neither think, conceive, nor expreſs 
ourſelves concerning them, but in the manner where- 


in they have been repreſented to us. 


Thus the divine Nature, tho? in itſelf, by reaſon of 


its abſolute Simplicity and Infinitude, it can neither 


be defined nor apprehended by us under any one 


| adequate Conception or Notion ; yet God has revealed 


himſelf by various Names which lead us to the 


Contemplation of his Nature and Attributes, and 


et ſuited to our Capacities, or manner of appre- 
3 divine Objects. Thus Fehovab is the Name 
of Eſſence or Subſtance; E., of Force, Fortitude 
and Power; Shaddai, is All- ſufficiency; Adonai, the 
Lord of the Univerſe; Elobim, the moſt High; Sa- 
baoth, the Lord of Hoſts, Sc. hereby denoting 
Eternity, Omnipotence, Independence, Self-Exiſt- 
ence, the Creator of the World, the Giver and Pre- 
ſerver of Being to all his Creatures, &c. which 
no created Underſtanding could have known or 
expiicated, without a Communication from him 
who is the Author of Eſſence, Exiſtence, and all 
Perfection. 4 
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So a Spirit, in the primary Signification, ig 
Breath, thereby alluding to its inviſibile ſubtile Na- 
ture. Angel is a Meſſenger, denoting the Office of 
thoſe illuſtrious Miniſters who attend round the 
Throne. Theſe and other Names of ſpiritual Ob- 
Jects, could not have been given but by one well ac- 
quainted with the Secrets of Heaven, which neither 
Adam nor any of his Poſterity poſſibly could be, 
without a Revelation from Heaven. 

The Heathens, it is certain, did not hold divine 
Names to be of human Inſtitution, but from the 
Gods, and what therefore could not be alter'd, as 
not retaining the ſame peculiar Force when tranſ- 
lated into any other Language, and (which 1s worth 
obſerving) that the Barbarous (7. e. the Jewiſh or 
Oriental) Names were more emphatical and brief, 
and had the leaſt Ambiguity and Variety of Diction. 
So Plato, tho? he derives them originally from the 
Gods, yet confeſſes the Greeks had them from the 
Barbarians. 

And theſe Revelations to Man had a double Uſe. 
1. To enable him to fulfil the Ends of his Being; 
and, 2, To communicate and tranſmit them to 
others, that there might be no neceſſity of main- 
raining a perpetual Intercourſe between Heaven and 
Earth; to exerciſe the Duty of Faith, both as a 
rational and a moral Agent, Nor is there any dan- 
ger of miſtake, for theſe Subjects of divine Com- 

munication are as eaſily ſeparated, diſtinguiſhed and 
known from all other Notices of the Mind, as the 
different Ideas, convey'd by the ſeveral Senſes, are. 

If a Man takes a Survey of his own Mind, and 
enquires how he came by Ideas, or thoſe. perfect Re. 
preſentations of material Beings he ſees pictured 
there, as of a Houſe, a Man, &c. he will eaſily 17* 
ceive, that it was by the Organ of Sight; if of 
Sounds, by Hearing; and ſo on. His Senſes, Ur 
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derſtanding, and Experience, are infallible Witneſſes 


of 1t. 
But if we come to ask ſuch an one, whether he 


has a clear Perception of Objects above the fixed 
Stars? he will anſwer in the Negative. 
mand a Reaſon why ? It is becauſe he never had a 


It we de- 


near diſtinct View of them. By what Notes or 


| Characters does he repreſent them in his Mind ? By 
the moſt glorious Semblances of material Things. 
Did he diſcover theſe inviſible immaterial Beings by 
| any internal Operations or Reflexions of his Own? 
No Man that ever lived could anſwer in the Affir- 


mative. By what means then did he come to have 


a Notion of what he never ſaw nor heard, of the 
| Manſions in Heaven, the bleſſed Angels, the infinite 
| Creator of all Things, Sc.? The Reply, without 
| heſitation, will be, that he was taught them, in- 
| ſtructed in their Nature and Perfections from Ana- 
logy or Repreſentation to ſenſible Things. 
| ther he could poſſibly frame any other Conception 
| of them, or, by any Stretch of the Mind, raiſe new 


Whe- 


Ideas of immaterial Objects, wherein he had never 
been inſtructed ? It is impoſſible he ſhould. From 
whom did he learn them? From his Parents or Maſ- 
ters. From whom did they receive their Know- 
Which will lead us 
on till we come at the firſt Parents of Mankind, who 
were inſtructed by God himſelf. Hence comes that 
rr Acce 3 of the Word Le earning: All 
piritul Ka dge is ſuch, we learn'd it from our 
rathers, and they from God. 

In the whole of this Procedure, there is nothing 
but what is plain and natural, agreeable to the Ex- 
perience and Teſtimony of every Man's Conſcience 
and Underſtanding, that will but conſult them, and 
ſatisfy himſelf how he came by the Poſſeſſion of any 
Truth, 


I We 
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We indeed are told by others of Idcas of Senſation, 
Ideas of Reflexion, Ideas of Self conſciouſneſs, Iden 
of Thinking, Willing, and all the internal Oper. 
tions of the Mind, ſimple Ideas and complex Ideas 
Ideas of fhmple Modes, and Ideas of mixed Mods, 
Ideas of primary and ſecondary Qualities, Ideas f 
Power, collective Ideas of Subſtances, Ideas of 
Cauſes and Effects, Ideas of Relations, and num. 
berleſs others. By a due Combination, AbſtraCtion, 
and Reflexion of which, we may by Illation infer 
the Neceſſity, Exiſtence, Nature and Properties of 
immaterial Beings, and thoſe Relations we ſtand in 
to them. 

But miſerable would be the Caſe of Man, wer 
he doom'd to learn his Duty, his Happineſs, and 
his God, from ſuch unnatural inſignificant Jumbls 
of Words: For who then could be faved ? Hoy 
few ever underſtand them? How much fewe 
would be able to go through the Labyrinth of thel 
ſeveral Operations? And when they had, it woult 
help them but little in the Search of Truth, tha 
— ſubſtantial Knowledge, which renders then 

better, as well as wiſer, to obey God here, and en 
joy him hereafter. 

Beſides, in all our Knowledge and Experienc, 
there is not the leaſt Ground for this Omnipotenc 
in the Mind. It cannot think or operate without 
ſome precedent Ideas to work upon. With tk 
Combination of all its Powers, it cannot produe: 
one new Idea without the Help of the Senſes ; « 

©) Notions of Invilibilities, but by borrowing then 
from Senſation. Let a Perſon of the greateſt nat 


ral Sagacity, acquir'd Improvements, and exercikM intern; 
in metaphyſical abſtracted Reaſonings, try it, , For w; 
he will not find one Idea in his Imagination, not Reafor 
ſingle Picture in his Intellect, that exhibits Thing of Le: 


quite removed from all Degrees of Senſe : Nor ci rence 


0 he affix any preciſe determin'd Idea, that he ſi ¶ tentio 
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| ſteadily annex to them, as often as he ſhall happen 


to revolve them in his Mind. 
But what alone may convince every impartial En- 


| quirer, that theſe Truths could come from no other 
| Source than that of Revelation; is the Impoſſibility 


of altering, enlarging, or diminiſhing them. We 


know them ſo far as God has taught us, and no fur- 
ther; we can neither diſcover new Objects, nor con- 
ceive thoſe that have been revealed to us, otherwiſe 
than as they were communicated, nor can know them 
better by any Similitudes, Relations, or Oppoſitions 
ve can frame: Nor have all the Self- reflexions or 
Abſtractions of the moſt exalted Minds, from any 


Combinations or Alterations of Ideas, been able, 
amidſt their other prodigious Diſcoveries, to add a 


ſingle Ila to one of theſe. Which could not have 


been, if theſe Subjects had been the Product of 
Reaſon, Thinking, or human Enquiry. All other 
Arts and Sciences have been gradual, and moſt of 
them yet ſhort of Perfection. But where God is the 
Teacher, Reaſon is at a Nonplus ; it can go no fur- 


| ther, nor add to his Determinations ; they are all of 


that kind of firſt Principles, which give all Evi- 


dence to, but receive no Evidence from our Conclu- 


lions. 

Secondly, This Method of accounting for our at- 
taining Knowledge by Inſtruction, is moſt agreeable 
to Experience, and the Condition of Mankind thro? 
all Ages; as in a good meaſure appears from what 
has been already ſaid: And it will, upon Exami- 
nation, be found, that all our real and ſolid Know- 
ledge is entirely owing to it; not from any private 
Internal Growth, but the Pains and Culture of others, 
For without any Indignity to the imperial Faculty of 
Reaſon, (which is common to all, and the Capacity 


of Learning much the fame) the apparent Diffe- 


rence among Men, proceeds from Inſtruction or At- 
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tention. Ratio eſt communis, doctrina differens, diſcendi Cie. Leg: 


1 2 quidem i. N. 10. 


- — — — — 


Lactant. for it. Virtus eſt intus in nobis, ſcientia ad nos extrin. 


4 fita eſt in audiendo, 
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quidem facultate par. And this explains the old Diſ. 
tinction, that Virtue is our own, but Wiſdom is mt, 
becauſe we are obliged to the Inſtruction of others 


L. 6. ſecus venit. Scientia igitur alieni beneficit eſt, quia po. 


No one denies that Men are, what Plato juſtly calls 
Repub. 7. them, Quoc: MoytoTixor, by Nature capable of Reaſon, 
p. 256. and Reaſon of vaſt Attainments in Knowledge: 

But neither one nor the other could be without Lan- 2 
guage, nor Language without Inſtruction, nor In- W par 
ſtruction (in the Language of divine things at leaſt) be 
but from God. This is the Order of Nature, the Rea 
Appointment of its Author, which there is no de- He: 
viating from. As it alone ſolves thoſe otherwiſe un- to d 
accountable Difficulties, in the Savageneſs of Nx fire 
tions, the Ignorance of Ages, the horrid Errors of no / 
Philoſophy, the gradual Advancement, Perfection, noth 
or Decay of Religion, Arts, and Sciences: The on- God 
ly Difference was according to the Opportunity of all / 
receiving Inſtruction, Greece was a thouſand Years W whic 
without the leaſt Tincture of Philoſophy, or Know- wile, 
ledge of Nature; and when it appeared among them, It 
it was not of their own Manufacture, but the Spoils Philc 
of Egypt and the Eaſt. Their Fathers were as well fit. MW muct 
ted for Improvement as their Deſcendants, but had it we 
no Inſtructors, nor knew where to look for them: ¶ held 
And Socrates, in his Apolegy, tells the Athenians, But t 
« That they will fall into an irrecoverable State, prod 
« unleſs God ſhall take care of them, and ſend them Conc 
« another Inſtructor.” So the Romans, and every MW whon 
diſtant Nation, were barbarous for want of Inter- augh 


courſe ; and on the ſame account the New Guinea yet a 
Men are Savages to this Day. pletio 

For the Mind of every one being at firſt a per- mean: 
ſect Blank, if nothing were wrote upon it but the 1 
Obſervations of naked unaſſiſted Reaſon, it would 1 
be little better than a Sheet of blotted Paper, filled MW ye kr 


p* 
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haps with Characters, but thoſe deformed and 
uſeleſs, without one Note or Thought relating to 
God, Eternity, or a future State. And notwith- 
ſtanding the Cenſures ſome Moderns have paſs'd up- 
on La#antius and others, for aſſerting that nothing 
could be known of God but by Revelation : As if 
they hereby attempted to diſcredit human Reaſon, 
and we therefore ought to beware of them and their 


» wor 4 


Reaſon above its proper Limits, as the Light of 
Heaven, and the Oracle of God; but with an intent 
to depreciate Revelation, and make Man the Mea- 
ſure of Truth. But Truth will ſuſtain itſelf; and 
no Article in it has a ſurer Foundation than this, that 
nothing can be known of God but immediately from 
God; nothing has a more concurrent Teſtimony of 
all Antiquity and learned Men in the World : To 
which alſo may be added, that Man 1s not born 
wiſe, but becomes ſo by Teaching and Inſtruction, 
It muſt be confeſſed, that in the firſt Ages of 
Philoſophy, when every thing was under Litigation, 
much ado was made about Virtue in Man, whether 
it were by Acquiſition or natural Infuſion ; ſome 
held the latter, ſome the former; Plato is variable. 
But tho? he and Socrates at ſome times made Virtue 
produced by Dei woipa, 4 Divine Fate, without a Meno, 
Concurrence of the Mind; yet Timæus Locrus, from P. 89. 
whom Plato borrowed ſo many Notions, though he 
taught the Principles of Virtue to be from Nature, 
yet affirm'd the Middle and End (or the Com- 
pletion) of them, to be from Diligence, by the 
; 0oooÞ'/as, which ſtrengthen Virtue, as Exerciſe 
oes the Body. And Socrates who ſtudied Virtue, 
we know, found Inſtruction ſo neceſſary, that he 
13 Was 


means of Inſtitution and Philoſophy, oa Tad tas p. 103, 
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was not aſhamed to be taught by Women; he called Ar 
Diotima his Miſtreſs, and for a long time frequented MW it 
ü Aſpofia. Ariſtotle divided Virtue into Rational and tak 
_ 2: Mera! : The firſt he makes chiefly to proceed from, and 
andi be perfected by Inſtruction ; the other, which wa 
are Ethics, to depend entirely on Cuſtom or Man-. 
ners, from which they take their Name, and differ ane 
very little. Several of the Stoicks held the Seeds of on 
. Virtue to be in Nature; as Clanthes, that a good lay 
Man was ſuch qQu7# «, t Sica, by Nature, not by 
Inſtitution ; yet others of them taught aperyv &\1ax- MW © * 
T1», that Virtue was teachable ; and even Zens, in ga 
an Epiſtle to Aztigonrs, that an ingenuous Mind, 
with the Afſitance of a Maſter and competent af. 
Exerciſe, might eaſily attain to perfect Virtue. © 1 
But the prevailing Opinion of the Ancients was, that For 
four Things (pvors, %, Touotia, % donne) M. © ! 
ture, Reaſon, Inſtruction, and Application, were as ne- 
ceſſary to the attaining Virtue, and every Art, asa the 
rich Soil, proper Culture, a painful Husbandman, 
and good Seed, are to a fruitful Harveſt (and Pl. a 
tarch wrote a little Work to prove Virtue to be from MW © * 
Induſtry) That good Education and Inſtruction make Ft 
good Natures; and good Natures, from ſuch Di- Ane 
cipline, are made better than they were before; for {MW £22: 
Men become good and wiſe, not from Nature, but divi 
Inſtruction and Care: That they who are leaſt di, and 
poſed to them by Nature, will by theſe means be bear 
brought to practiſe every Branch of them; as they F 
who by Nature are the fitteſt, will become bad thro' grea 
Sloth and Negligence ; and they look*d upon the WF W 
forming the Minds of Youths to be as — ever 
to the Maſter, as the Faſhion of the Clay is to by leſs | 
Hands of the Potter: Therefore when Diogenes fav Life 
a Lad behave indecently, he gave the Maſter a Blow, ly tr 
and ask'd why he inftrutted his Scholar no better. nM tte 


_ ſhort, a good Education was efteem*d Tyyn u, ji the 
[| Eaucand. zooxayaSias, the Fountain and Root of all * np 
| An nt 


1 p. 4 


petent 


V 1rtue, 
18, that 


) Na 


| © phet to reveal it to us.” 
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And for the ſame Reaſons the Chriſtians called 


it pries, becauſe it illuminates ; the Maſter Cl. Alex. | . 
| takes off the Cover, opens the Store of Learning Strom. 5. | 
and Wiſdom, and thereby manifeſts what before 578. 31 


| was hid. 


But when they ſpeak of Divine Learning, it is in 


another Strain, and the Gods are allowed to be the pkilch. 
| only Maſters. Plato treating of the Divine Nature, p. 17. 


ſays, * This Doctrine, tho' ſtrange, the Gods (as 
« they ſay) have thus deliver'd to us to learn, 
& and teach it to others.” And over and over 
again, That we could not learn theſe Truths but 
« from the Gods, or the Sons of the Gods ; and 
« that we cannot know their Will without a Pro- 
Jamblichus ſaw the 


Force of this Truth, and was poſitive “ That human 


Nature can neither ſpeak of God, nor do any di- 
vine Works without God.” Cicero would go fur- 


as ne- 
t, * ther than his Maſter Plato, in ſaying, That Phi- 

dman, « loſophy (under which he includes the whole of 

d Pls « Religion) was not only the Gift, but the Inven- 

e from © tion of the Gods. Philoſophia omnium mater ar- Tuſc. Q. 
1 make tium, ut Plato ait donum, ut ego inventum Deorum. 6 1. N 
ch Dif And Chriſtians, till latter Ages, affirmed $+:65orov Thanks. 
e; for co2iay, that divine Wiſdom, or the Knowledge of ret. Seri. 
re, bu divine Things was from God; and that Learning p. 7. 
aſt dif. and Knowledge are to be received from what we 1 
ans be hear, and not from what we lee. ps 
as they For theſe Reaſons, the World has always laid fo 

dthio great a ſtreſs upon Education, as if without it Man 

on the would ſcarce become a rational Creature; or what- 

owin ever Faculties he has, they would have remaincd uſe- 

to i leſs to all the Purpoſes of Knowledge, Society, and 

wer fan WW Life. This is a Subject I may hereafter more large- 

\ Blow, W ly treat of; and therefore at preſent ſhall only ſpeak 

r. In the Sentiments of Plutarch, as they will both | 

v pif the Neceſſity of it for the reclaiming of Nature, 

doing and what was the Opinion of the wiſeſt Ancients up- 

And on this Head, 


He 
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He obſerves, That no Creature comes into the 
World under fo many Diſadvantages as Man; That 
his Education 1s laborious, his Increaſe ſlow, and 
Virtue ſeated at fo great a diſtance, that few Parents 
live till their Sons can reach it. Hence Neocles did 
not ſee Themiſtocles a Conqueror at Salamis; nor Mil- 
tiades the Triumphs of Cimon ; Aantippus never 
heard an Oration of Pericles, nor Ariſto the Philo- 
ſophy of Plato. 

That Life indeed we have from Parents, but to 
live well, from Learning and Education, which are 
as neceſlary to the Mind as the Nurſes Milk is to 
the Body; and he that wants it, will prove like a 
Whelp brought up in an old Woman's Lap, uſeleſs, 
and good for nothing : For if Nature produce any 
good Affections, yet, like Trees unprun'd, they run 
into falſe Shoots, and unprofitable Wood. Men 
take pains to learn all other Arts, Reading, Rid- 
ing, Muſick, Dancing, nay even what is neceſſary 


for Meat and Drink, and Raiment; not one of 


which, without Learning, could they in any Inſtance 
do tolerably. And can any thing be more ridicu- 
lous than to ſee the common Acts of Life want Di. 
rection, and yet conclude that Prudence and Wil 
dom, and the Art of living well, for the ſake of 
which all other things are provided, and the right 
Ute of our intellectual Faculties, to which every 
Branch of Knowledge is ſubſervient, can be attain'd 
without Art and Care, and be owing entirely to 
Chance? Whoever denies that Virtue is owing to 
Inſtruction, denies there is any ſuch thing as Vir- 
tue; for it proceeds from being taught, and he that 
hinders the teaching of it, does what he can to root 
it out of the World. 

Of all the Senſes therefore, Hearing is of the 


tione, vol. greateſt ſervice to Virtue and Reaſon : For Nature, 
without Teaching and Inſtruction, is blind, ij ub ya? 
Pvois Gy uadirius Tvev 3 and he lays ſuch ſtrel 

thereon, 
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by bringing up a Couple of 
| in the Field, the” = 


| nothing but to lick a Trencher. Heafterwards pro- 
| duced them in a full Aſſembly of Spartans, to entorce 
| the Neceſſity of Education; for the Difference did 
not proceed from Nature, both having the ſame Sire 
and Dam, but from Education; and that this form- 
ed us to Virtue more than Nature. The Applica- 


5. And that to this alone did even Greece owe her 
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| thereon, that whereas Nature, Reaſon, and Appli- 

| cation, are neceſſary Concurrents to Wiſdom, yet he 
| will have Reaſon to be nothing but Inſtruction, A- 
Mo ds Ny ov Ev, 11 udn. Or Un ö 
Children is like ſoft Wax, capable of Impreſſion, but 
| afterwards grows hard, and will not receive it. They 


For the Mind of 


ſtand in need therefore of Inſtruction and Care, as 


proved ſagacious and uſeful in its kind, this good for Lycurgus, 


tion was, That Learning, Inſtitution, and accuſtom- 
ing themſelves to do as Hercules did, would tend 
more to their Glory, than the boaſting of being de- 


ſcended from him. 


It is Intercourſe and Commerce that improve the Aque & 
Mind; and without them Man would have been the Ignis 


| moſt ſavage and ſhameleſs Creature in the World, Compara- 


tio 


dran dpi (wv, N avardiorares 6 dp. q 57. 


Literature and Politeneſs, the Uſe of Wine, and 
Corn, and Letters. f 

And the whole may be ſummed up in this: That pe Solert. 
Man by Nature has Reaſon; but Reaſon perfected animal. 


and endowed with Virtue, is owing to Diſcipline and P. 962. 


Induſtry, 

This is ſufficient to ſhew how degraded the Con- 
dition of Man, and his potential Reaſon, would be 
without Inſtruction ; a wild Savage, under no Re- 
ſtraint or Law, without Senſe to provide the com- 
mon Neceſſaries or Comforts of Life, without the 
Knowledge of Manners, Letters, or Religion. So 

Y many 


I22 


Procem. 1. 
7. Homi- 
nem ſcire 
nihil ſine 
doctrina, 
non fari, 
non ingre- 
di, non 
veſci. 
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many always have been, and ſtill are, with a Lan- 
guage ſcarce articulate, without Shelter or Raiment, 
without Food but what Nature equally provides for 
them and Beaſts, without any Apprehenſions of God 
or another World ; and, in all reſpects, approaching 
nearer to the Brutal than the Rational Intellec. 
tual State. And if we believe Pliny, Man without 
Inſtruction would neither ſpeak, nor walk, nor eat, 
And even at this day, without Inſtruction, the very 
Apprehenſion of Religion would be ſoon loſt in 
the World. 

Thirdly, This Account of coming at Knowledge 
agrees with all the Annals of Antiquity and Hiſto. 
ries in the World. | 

Moſes has recorded the Settlements of the Firlt 
Parents of Mankind, where God in a more frequent 
and immediate manner gave Revelations of his Will, 
and commanded them to teach it to their Children, 
and their Childrens Children. Hence, thoſe firſt 
Colonies of the Eaſt, Phenicia, Perfia, and Epypt, 
continued the Oracles of Learning to the World 
through all ſucceeding Ages. The turther Men dif- 
perſed from them, the more they became ſunk in 
Barbarity, and diveſted of Humanity. Reaſon wa 
like the Echo, where neareſt to the Voice it wa 
ſtrong, but as it removed, gradually funk and died 
away. And what not a little contributed to this 
Preſervation of Knowledge in the Eaſt, was God's 
continuing to reveal himſelf to the Fews z fo that in 

roceſs of time the little Spot of Fewry was the on- 
y Place where the true God was known and taught, 
And ſome Beams of this Divine Wiſdom could not 
but ſhine forth from time to time upon the 
neighbouring People who converſed with them. 

Accordingly, whenever we find a People begin to 
revive in Literature, it was owing to one of thelc 
Cauſes; either to ſome Tranſmigrators from thol: 
Parts coming and ſettling among them, or elle u 
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the 


imperious Underſtandi Te” a 
{ Delcendants before the Flood, except Noah ; and 


| and Precept, in the Knowledge and 
| the true 
| ſtacy and Diſobedience were. 
| converſed with many of the Antediluvian Patri- 
| archs) and Shem, that Preacher of Righteouſneſs, 


— — 
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their going thither for Inſtruction. From theſe 


| Fountains they always had it, and at this Fire the 


Nations of the World lighted their own. There 
is no Inſtance to be given to the contrary. Hi- 
ther Athens, and afterwards Rome, came in queſt of 


| Knowledge and Inſtruftion. Theſe were the Schools 


and Maſters to the World. And though our Ac- 


counts of Afia are but ſhort and defective, yet what 
| Remains there are, as alſo their Traditions even in 
| China, trace their Original and Oracles weſtward ; 
| which is the fulleſt Confirmation of the Moſaick 
| Hiſtory, and of the Propagation of Knowledge by 
| Inſtruction only, 8 


Adam no doubt had infuſed Scienc with a large 72 
e H all his eldeſt 


unqueſtionably did inſtruct them both by Example 
orſhip of 
od, and what tremendous Crimes A 

This Noab (who had 


did, after the Flood, inſtructing their Deſcendants 


in that true Theology, and molt excellent Philoſo- 


phy, they had received from their Fathers. From 


| whence the Eaſtern Schools, eſpecially the Jew 


and Babylonian, became the moſt famous in the 
World, the Inventors of all uſeful Arts and Sci- 
ences, and the Fountains from which all other Na- 
tions received their Religion and Learning; as the Vid. Eu- 
very Oracles of Apollo confeſs. Abrabam being * * 
thoroughly inſtructed in Geometry, Aſtronomy, and 1 


all the Literature of the Eaſt, is ſuppoſed by many 


to be the firſt who tranſplanted them into Egypt, 
and to have founded the School at Mempbis, where 
they ſo aſſiduouſly applied themſelves to the Culture 
and Increaſe of Knowledge, that they were looked 
upon by other Parts of the World to be the In- 

ventors 
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ventors of all the Arts they found practiſed there; 
and Jeſepb might inſtruct them in other Parts of 
Wiſdom, ſo that many look upon him as the Apis, 
or great God of Egypt. Among the Fews the 
Houſes of the Patriarchs were the Schools of Re. 
ligion and Learning; afterwards in the Cities of 
the Levites the Youths were inſtructed in Know. 
ledge and the Law of God. Samuel preſided over 
the Naioth, or College of Ramah: And in the 

Schools of Jericho and Ramoth-Gilead, the Diſci- 
ples were called the Sons of the Prophets. And 
from theſe Seminaries of Learning did Wales, 
Plato, and others in After-ages take all the Seeds 
of Knowledge, which they cultivated at home with 
ſuch Succels and Applauſe. 

2 With this Account the ancient Authors agree. 
wo = Eupolemus ſpeaking of the Babylonih Traditions, 
© £15 YG the Egyptian Prieſts of Heliopolis learned Aſtro- 
Id. c. 26 logy from Abraham. And that Moſes firſt taught 

the Uſe of Letters to the Jews, from whom the 
Phænicians received them, as the Greeks did from 
the Phenicians. Artapanus relates much the ſame 
Thing, that Abraham firſt taught Aſtronomy to 
14. c. 18, the Phenicians and Egyptians, and ſo do Melo and 

19, 20. Philo. 

The Truth is, that wherever there is Science, there 
mult have been Diſcipline ; and where there is Dil- 

Vid. Cl. cipline, there muſt have been a Maſter 3 and this 
Alexandr. Maſter we may find if we inquire for him, where: 
3 5 ever the Regiſters of Time have been preſerved. 
P. 043. As for inſtance, Theophraſtus learned of Ariſtotle, 

Ariſtotle of Plato, Plato of Socrates, Socrates of 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus, and ſo on. If we go to 
Wales and the firſt wife Men, we muſt again flop 
and inquire who were their Maſters ; if it be faid, 
the Egyptians, or Indians, Babylonians and Magi ; 
they again we ſee had their Teachers, till at lengtb 
we come to the Origin of Mankind ; and it . 
then 


e go to 
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t length 
d if we 

then 
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then ask who was the Teacher and Inſtructor, it 
certainly could not be any Mortal. If it be faid, 
the Angels were, this cannot be; for whatever Com- 
munications they might make as Angels, or ſpiri- 
tual Beings, without the Organs of Voice, Man 
could neither hear nor underſtand them; or if they 
aſſumed a human Voice and Language, this muit 
have been by ſpecial Permiſſion and Appointment. 
But even Angels were but Learners of Truth, for 
they had a beginning. We muſt therefore aſcend 


| above all Principalities and Powers among them, 
| till we come to one eternal uncreated Being, by 
| whom all things were made, the only God, who is 
| the Fountain of Truth; and who at ſundry times 
| and in divers manners, made Communications of 
| his Will to his rational Creatures, and to whom 
| all Knowledge and Wiſdom is ultimately to be re- 
ferred. And if Truth did not remain in its origi- 
| nal Purity, it was not owing to the Inſtruction or 


the Teacher, but to the ungrateful Soil into which 


it fell; to the Sloth and Remiſſneſs of Men, to the 


Wickedneſs of their Heart which continually add- 
ed Inventions of their own toſthe Worſhip of God; 
to the Wiles of the great Deceiver, who ſowed 
Tares among it to choke and to corrupt it; ſo that 
at laſt it became totally defaced, and gradually 


| waſted into Ignorance and Impiety ; and the World 


could never rectify things without beginning again, 
enquiring for Maſters, and ſearching for Inſtruc- 
tion, 


And this, I think, every one muſt be convinced 


| of, who examines how he came by any Parts of 


Knowledge, or obſerves the Progreſs of Children in 
Learning. What have they that they did not re- 
ceive ? Either from Teachers, who again had their 
Maſters, or what is the ſame, by reading, which is 


only an artificial Language and Method of Inſtruc- 


tion. 
Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, This accounts for the many Defects and 
ſtrange Ignorance which Philoſophy laboured under, 
with reſpect to theſe important Points, in which 
every thing was full of Error and Confuſion. Men 
affirmed, denied, or explained them as their Fancy 
led, without any Rule to judge by. This was ow- 
ing to the Depravation of original Truths, and 
the Inability of Reaſon either to diſcover them, or 
rectify Miſtakes which crept into them; which 
made their Religion ſuch an -heap of Abſurdities, 
their Notions of God ſo impious, and their Acts of 
Worſhip ſo idolatrous and utterly unbecoming the 
Divine Nature. For their endleſs and irreconcileable 
Differences were not confined to the ſpeculative 
Points, but equally prevailed in the moſt impor. 
tant Rules of Duty, what was lawful or unlay- 
ful, right or wrong, what was the chief End or 
Good of Man, and what were the proper Mean 
for the Attainment of Happineſs. Nothing of 
which could have happened, if divine Subjects were 
either immediate Objects of the Underſtanding, or 
had at firſt proceeded from any Acts of Reflexion 
or Abſtraction; for then Men would either have 

retained juſt Ideas, or at leaſt ſuch worthy Ap- 
prehenſions as Noab, Abraham, &c. confeſſedly 
raught ; or elſe in the Courſe of ſo many Ages and 
ſevere Application, would certainly have retrieved 
them by the ſame Operations of the Mind which 
at firſt diſcovered them. 

But nothing of this appears, nor do we hear df 
any means of Knowledge, but their Fathers relating 
what they had received from their Anceſtors, A 
Relation of bare Names and Facts without the Re 
ſons of them; for the true Notions arid Reaſons af 
things became ſoon corrupted or loſt after the Di 
perſion. They had ſome general Terms and Pro- 
poſitions tranſmitted to them; but that they un 
derſtood them not, is evident, becauſe they * 
cou 
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could give any tolerable account of them : For 
whenever they attempted to give Reaſons for their 
Opinions, they perverted and depraved them, and 
the more they commented upon Truth, the more 
did they corrupt it. It was by their own vain 8 

culations that they reaſoned out of the World the 
inviſible things of God, which had been ſome way 
or other related to them, and changed theſe, with 


the plain Narrations of Fact and Hittory, into Fa- 


ble, Superſtitions, Extravagancies, and a Lye, 
Even Serranus can allow that Plato ſpake many 
things which he underſtood not, drawn out of the 
Phenician or Syrian Theology. Theſe Plato fre- 
quently mentions, and calls them aTopprlor, Ineffa- 
ble and unintelligible. For as their Traditions 
were of Hebrew Extraction, and ſuch as referred to 


| the Jewiſh Myſteries and divine Worſhip; it is no 


wonder they were Unintelligible to the wiſeſt Hea- 
thens. Therefore Plato calls them uwiSo:, Fables, 
which in their philoſophical Notion ſignify ſome 


| Myſteries handed down from the Ancients, the Rea- 


ſons whereof were hidden and unknown, The learn- 
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ed Julius Scaliger affirms the fame ; that Plato took Rxercit. 


many things out of the Phenician Theology which 61. 


he underſtood not; and meeting with many Jeroiſb 
Records or Traditions concerning divine Myſte- 
ries, without underſtanding the Senle or Import of 
them, he called them Fables; and truly made 
ſuch of them, notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance of Al- 
legory or Mythology. 

Theſe Traditions however furniſhed P/ato's Philo- 
ſophy with all the divine Truths in it. And becauſe 
he could not clear or explain them, Ariſtotle rejected 
them, and this whole Mode of Philoſophy, becauſe 
his Reaſon could not comprehend them. He would 
truſt to no other Guide, but as Simplicius obſerves, 
confining himſelf to the Sphere of his own Rea- 
ſon, would needs examine divine Matters by Na- 

ture, 


6. 0 
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ture, and admit nothing but what he thought 
was grounded on the Light of Nature, or hi 
own corrupt Reaſon. Now it Plato underſtood 
them, ſurely he could have explained the Reza. 
ſons to the Capacity of his Scholar: Or if theſe 
Truths were at firſt diſcovered by the Opera. 
tions of Reaſon, it is altogether unconceivable that 
ſo profound and diſcurſive a Mind as that of Ai. 
ſtotle ſhould not diſcern the Meaning and Reaſons 


9 


of them; but alſo fall into ſo many erroneous 


contrary Opinions; that the World was Eternal, 
governed by Nature or Chance, the Soul an Act of 
the Body, Sc. He rejected Truth, becauſe he 
could not prove itz and undertook to prove what 
was totally diſtant from Truth, and therefore not 
capable of Proof; and ſo becomes a moſt pregnant 
Argument, that no Reaſon however elevated could 
diſcover divine Objects; fince it cannot rightly 
judge of them when propoſed to its Contemplat- 
on, except it be inſtructed in the Reaſon and Na. 
ture of them, and that by a Maſter more skilful 
than Plato was. 

To which may be added, that the wiſeſt Men 
of old, never thought that divine Objects were to 
be ſpun out of the Bowels of the Mind by Ideas of 
Reflexion and Abſtraction. They ſtay*d not at home 
to conſult their own Reaſonings, but traverſed the 
World, and ſpent great part of their Lives in 
ſearching for Maſters and Inſtruction. And it is 
evident that they who converſed moſt abroad, did 
ſpeak far more agreeably to the true Account of 
things, than ſuch who only endeavoured by their 
own Waits to improve or correct thoſe Principles 
which were delivered by others; which muſt be, 
becauſe they did not depend upon Reaſon, and that 
the Univerſal Tradition of the firſt Ages was pre- 
ſerved far better in the Eaſt, than in Greece or 


other Nations, But it was great Vanity or Igno- 
rance 
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rance in Plato, after ſuch frequent Confeſſions of the 
Greeks receiving their Knowledge from the Barba- 
rians, to ſay in his Epinomis, that they put it in a 
better Faſhion ; whereas the moſt ancient of them, 


eſpecially the Poets, ſo disfigured Traditions by Con- 


ceits of their own, that they never recovered their 
priſtine Form. And afterwards a Greek Dreſs al- 
ways ſerved to diſguiſe and conceal from whence 
they had them. 

And the Reaſon why theſe indefatigable Purſuers 
of Wiſdom ſucceeded no better in their laudable 
Attempts, was, that tho* they ſought for Inſtruc- 


| tion, yet they could not find Maſters, but ſuch wo 


were at the greateſt loſs themſelves in theſe impor- 
tant Points. The ancient Myſteries of God, Crea- 
tion, Providence, &c. were become broken inco- 
herent Fragments, their Sublimity and Greatneſs 
not apprehended in any due Meaſure; they had 
undergone ſtrange Alterations according to the Va- 
| nity or Opinion of different Ages, ſo that they 
| ſcarce bore any Reſemblance of their original Truth 
and Beauty: And it was a Task too hard for hu- 
man Minds to rectify them, pare off the Errors, ſe- 
parate Truth from Falſhood, reſtore the true Mean- 
ing, or ſee the Reaſons ſo, as to give any tolerable 
| Account of them. 

But nothing of this could have happened, if the 
Mind were naturally capable of diſcerning them, 
or producing Ideas of them by any internal Opera- 
tion, Abſtraction, or Reflexion. For to diſcern a 
thing, muſt imply ſome Reſemblance of its Nature, 
Truth, and Being, as it is; and an Ability to explain, 
or give ſome Account of it to others. But this they 
could not do, they had neither ſufficient Knowledge 
to ſatisfy themſelves, nor the Reaſons of them to 
convince others. Therefore every Scholar took the 
Liberty to diſſent from his Maſter, nothing was 
| agreed or concluded on; but the ſublimeſt Truths 
K continued 
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continued the Subjects of Debate, Difſenſiov, and 
Contradiction, in all the Schools of Philoſophy, as 
long as they ſubſiſted in the World. 

From whence allo another great Argument 
might be inferred, to ſhew how entirely divine 
Knowledge. depends upon Inſtruction; and that is, 
the Difference between a Chriſtian and a Philoſo- 
Pher: How inferior the Light of an Auguſtan Age, 
in theſe Subjects, was to that of a Child rained up 


in the School of Chriſt: A Topick which the pri- 


1 
. 
Theodo- 


ret. term. 


5 p- 81. 


mitive Doctors never failed to boaſt of: That their 
Farmers, Ditchers, and Herdſmen, knew more of 
the Nature of God, his Dealings with Men, his 
Acts of Creation, Providence, Cc. than ever Plato 
or Ariſtotle did. | 

But this, and ſeveral other Points, T only touch 
upon at preſent ; reſerving a fuller Diſcuſſion of them, 
for a more proper place in ſome following part of 
this Work. 

The Sum is, that divine Truths are not imme- 
diate Objects of the Underſtanding ; for then we 
ſhould be able to have a full Idea, Knowledge, or 
Comprehenſion of them. But they are mediately 
ſo, by Communication, and what therefore we can 
have no Apprehenſions or Notions of, but as they 
are communicated, or repreſented to us. It is this 
giwes Act to that Capacity of the Mind, which was 
only potential before : For as Objects are viſible to 
the natural Eye, buf not without the [nterpoſition of 
Light; ſo neither are heavenly Objects to the In- 
tellect, but by the Intervention of ſome Agent, 
which can be only God. ; 

This the greateſt of Philoſophers (would we but 
attend to him) plainly aſſerts; That Faith (the Be- 
lief and Knowledge of heavenly Subjects, the only 
Evidence of things not ſeen) cometh by Hearing 
(through the Senſes) and hearing by the Word of 
Ged, which 1s the Revelation of his Will, 
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and Conveyor of Notices from one Mind to ano- 
ther) be the only Inlets of Knowledge, whereby the 
Mind can receive Information of any Object ex- 
ternal to itſelf, whether viſible or inviſible; which 
I think every impartial Inquirer into the Method 
of his coming at Knowledge, muſt allow; and 
no Ideas of Senſation can of themſelves create 


Nothing therefore need be added concerning the 


Fourth Inlet of Rnowledge, or the Ideas of Ke- 


Sn So 


Diſcourſe, been =_ 
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er, bf its own Operations, to 

e 


naturally jumbled together. 

And conſequently an End might be here put to 
any further Inquiry concerning the Religion or 
Law of Nature. For if all Religion, Morality, and 
Law are founded on the divine Perfections; and 
unaſſiſted Reaſon could never attain a Knowledge 
of ſpiritual Objects and Truths, ſuch as the divine 
Nature and Will, the Immortality of the Soul, and 
a future State; it is utterly impoſſible that it ſhould 
find out a ſufficient Rule of Life, to direct Man to 
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If then Senſation and Inſtruction by the help of / ' 


Language (which 1s the Inftrument of Thought, "5 


2 


nu 


his final Happineſs and End. For, as Mr. Locke L. 1. c. z. 
argues, what Duty is, cannot be underſtood without 9. 12. 
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« Law; nor a Law be known, or ſuppoſed with- 
« out a Law-maker, or without Reward and Pu- ( 
ce niſhment. So that it is impoſſible that any prac- 
« tical Principle ſhould be innate, z. e. be imprinted 
« on the Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoling the 
« Ideas of God, of Law, of Obligation, of Pu- 
% niſhment, of a Life after this, Innate, But none 
<« of theſe, not even the Idea of God is innate, nor 
« to be attained by Reflexion on Ideas of Senſa- 
& tion: Therefore whatever way we come at the T 
« Knowledge of things themſelves, by that only 
& can we know the Relations neceſſarily flowing 
« from, and depending on them; if by Inſtruc- 
tion only we are acquainted with the Lawgiver, 
« by the ſame means alone muſt we be acquainted 
with his Law, or the Rule of our Duty.” 
For our greater Satisfaction however, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to examine what this Law or Religion 


Nature is; and whit Thoſe Arouments are whic 
7 


have fo univerſally. perſuaded Mankind, that Rea- 
ſon or the Light of Nature is capable of ſuch a Dif- 
covery, as to form to itſelf a perfect Law, or Rule 


of acting. 

But here I cannot omit taking notice of a learned ; 
and ingenious Eſſay upon the Inlets of human Bei 
Knowledge, publiſhed ſince the writing of the above 1 


Sheets; and between which there ſeems to be little 
difference, except in the Terms uſed of Language and 
Inſtruction, which certainly import the ſame thing. 

Therefore I made no Alteration in this Chapter ; By 
ſince I apprehend my Sentiments to be agreeable to, 
if not pertectly the ſame with thoſe of that excellent 


Author. 
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PREFAGCGE 


HE Motive for putting theſe few 
Sheets together, and offering them 
do the Publick, aroſe from a Con- 
verſation with ſome Friends, who, 
after peruſing my Book, were of Opinion, that 
what was there ſaid on Ideas of Reflexion, had 
not been particularly enough applied to Mr, 
Licke's Hypothefis, with the Infallibility of 
which the preſent Age was univerſally prepoſ- 
fed. Whence I concluded, that as thoſe Gen- 
tlemen wanted ſome farther Satisfaction in this 
Point, ſo might others : And for that pur- 
pole I drew up the following Notes with a re- 
eard had only to Mr. Locke's 55 0 = 
I am fully ſenfible of the Danger to which 
any Attack on that celebrated Work muſt be 
expoſed : But hope a real Love for Truth will 
be a ſufficient Apology to all learned and im- 
partial Men, who prepare their Minds ſeri- 
ouſly to ſearch after and receive it from what- 
ever Hand it comes: My inward Satisfaction 
„ to have enquired after it impartially, and 
offer d nothing but from a thorough Con- 
viction, That Man can have no Knowledge 4 
God, 


. 
7 


paratory to the two laſt Arguments, which 
are of the greateſt Importance to Religion and 
Truth; and if they appear to others as di 
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e | 
God, but what comes directly from God. | 1 


Truth, which I think dearer than Socrates 
ſtronger than Mr. Locke ; and that to ſuppor 


it, is to plead the Cauſe of that God whom wr on 
ſerve, and of his Revelation, which we ought i= 


to. believe. They who ſhall judge me miſtaken, 
may have Charity. enough to allow me a Since. 
rity of Intention. 


The firſt Sections I chiefly conſider as pre. 


rectly concluſive as they do to me, (from \ 
Mr. Locke's own Principles and Poſitions? 
© That Man cannot come at the Knowledge 
* of God, nor conſequently of his own greuf Wh 
« Concernments, from contemplating the Opel F 
* rations of his Soul, or the Works of Crea n 


e tion;” my Inference will be juſt, That 


Ideas of Reflexion are vain and uſeleſs to all See 
the Purpoſes of Divine Knowledge, and that 

there is no other Method left of coming thereat, WW 22 
but y INSTRUCTION, a\ 
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'See Locke of Human Underſtanding, Edit. 5. Lond. 1700. 


HERE AS Ideas of Reftexion have 
5 not, in the Opinion of ſome, long con- 
tented with an implicit Submiſſion to 
Mr. Locke's Philoſophy, received a fut- 
| = ficient Anſwer in my Book of the Know- 
lage of Divine Things, p. 131. I ſhall, for the ſake of 
Truth, (an impartial Enquiry into which is my 
only View,) 
OM , Briefly ſtate the Hypotheſis in his own 
ords, 
Secondly, Offer ſome Reaſons why I think the 
Mind cannot, by ſuch Ideas, come at the Knowledge 
of any unknown Object, which has a real Exiſtence 


in Nature. 
B Thirdly, 


(2] 

Thirdly, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that we cannot, 
from any ſuch reflexive or other Operation of the 
Mind, attain the Knowledge of God, that great 
and fundamental Article whereon all other ſpiritua] 
Truths depend. 

To trace this Subject from the Fountain-head, it 
muſt be obſerved, That the Mind in all its Thoughts, 
hath no other immediate Object but its own Ideas, þ 
that all our Knowledge is converſant about them, l. 4. 
c. 1. F. 1. p. 313. And that Ideas are whatever the 
Mind can be employd about in thinking, I. 1. c. i. 
| $ 8. p. 4. There are but two kinds of Ideas, of Sen. 

\ ſation and Reflexion. The Senſes at firſt let in parii- 
cular Ideas, to furniſh the yet unfurniſbed Cabintt, 

I. 1. c. 2. $.15. And Ideas of Senſation are thoſe if 
ſenſible Qualities, which come from without by th: 
Senſes, I. 2. c. 12. H. 2. p. 79. and are derived by then 

to the Underſtanding, l. 2. c. 1. F. 3. p. 41. ldeas of 
Reflexion are ſuch only as the Mind gets by reflefling 

on its own Operations within itſelf ; Reflexion being 
that Notice which the Mind takes of its own Operas 
lions, and the Manner of them, l. 2. c. 1. F. 4. p. 42. 
_ , Beyond theſe FEET eceived from their proper Source 

72 54 Senſation and Reflexion, our Faculties will m 

fach: Theſe are the Boundaries of our Thoughts, It 

'-1 yond which, the Mind, whatever Efforts it woul! 

male, is not able to advance one Jot, nor can it matt 

any Diſcoveries inio the Nature and hidden Cauſe 
of theſe Ideas, l. 2. C. 22. F. 29. p. 129. 
98 
The Ideas of Reflexion « e. the Perception of il 
Operations of our own Minds) are Perception, Thinkng, 
Doubling, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing: 
and all the different Aftings of our own Min, 
which we being conſcious of, and obſerving in 0 
ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Underſtanding, 
as diſtintt Ideas, as we do from Bodies affetiing ou 


Senſes, I. 2. c. 1. F. 4. p. 42. PERCEPTION 
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'; when the Mind receives an Impreſſion, as when 
Fire burns, and the Motion is continued to the Brain, 
|.2. c. 9. §. 2, 3. p. 66. This is the Inlet of all the 


Materials of Knowledge, id. F. 15. 


p. 69. and fur- 


nes the Mind with a diſtinct Idea, wwhich wwe call 
Senſation, which ts, as it were, the actual Entrance 
if any Idea into the Underſtanding, 1.2. c. 19. F. 1. 


p. 119. HINKING #s @ Conſciouſneſs that one 


thinks, and ConsciousNnrss is a Perception of 

what paſſes in'a Man's own Mind, I. 2. c. 1. F. 19. 

v.48, DouBTING i whin the Mind, for want 

of Evidence, is at liberty to believe or disbelieve, 

vid. I. 4. c. 16. F. 9. p. 400. A ING 7s 
r 


the admitting or receiving any 


opofition for true, 


upon Arguments or Proofs that are found to perſuade 
us to receive it as true, without certain Knowledge 


that it is ſo, 1. 4. c. 16. F. 3. p. 39 


6. 


E ASON-> 


ING is ordering intermediate Ideas ſo, as to diſcover 
the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 
Ideas or Terms in a Propofition, |. 4. c. 17. F. 2. 
p. 404. And REASON 7s the Diſcovery of that 
C:rtainty or Probability, which the Mind arrives at 
by Deduftions made from ſuch Ideas, id. c. 18. F. 2. 
p.417. Knowins zs the Perception of the Con- 
nexion and Agreement, or Diſagreement and Repug- 
nancy of any of our Ideas. Where this Perception 
is, there is Knowledge ; where it is not, we always 
come ſhort of Knowledge, I. 4. c. 1. F. 1. p. 313. 
WII LIN. is exerciſing a Power in the Mind to 
direft the operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or 
Reft, I. 2. c. 21. H. 29. p. 133. The Freedom of 


Will is the Power a Man has to do or forbear an 


Mion, id. F. 15. p. 128. UNDERSTANDING 
is the Power of Thinking, | 2. C. 6. J. . p. 56. 


and wholly paſtve in the Nec 
id. c. 1. §. 25. p. 4 


eception of fomple Ideas, 


9. 
Under the different Actings of the Mind, men- 
tioned as before, are, RETENTION, the Reep- 


B 2 


ing 


[4] 


ing or preſerving Ideas already received, by which 
means the MEMORY can recal them when they 
have diſappeared, or have been as it were out of 
Sight, 1.2. c. 10. F. 1, 2. p. 70. DISCERNING 
or diſtinguiſhing the 3 Ideas from each other, 
I. 2. c. 11. F. 1. p. 74. COMPARING then 
with one another in reſpect to Extent, Degrees, Tine, 
Place, or any other Circumſtances, id. &. 4. p. 75. 
CoMPouNDING, whereby the Mind puts loge. 
ther ſeveral ſimple Ideas, and combines them into 
complex ones, id. §. 6. p. 75, ABSTRACT ING 
or making Ideas taken from particular Beings, to be. 
come general Repreſentations of all of the ſame Kind, 
id. §. 9. p. 76. * are the finſt Faculties aud 
Operations of the Mind, which it makes uſe of in 
underſtanding, id. F. 14. p. 77. | 


| * IX ED Mop ES are g, Combination of Idea: 
not an the tharaBeriſtital MAFF of any eings that 
Have a ſteady Exiſtence, but are ſcattered independent 


Ideas, put together by the Mind, which receives al 
its fimple Ideas from the Exiſtence and Operations if 
Things, ſuch as Senſation or Reflexion offers them, 
without being able to make any one Idea: But bein 
exce furniſhed with theſe, can put them together it 
ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo make a variety of Cot 
plex Ideas, without examining whether they exiſt ſo it 
Natare, I. 2. c. 22. 6. 1, 2. p- 154. COMPLEX 
DEAS are made up of ſeveral ſimplè ones put it 
Pe, 1.2.C. 12. H. 1. p. 79. Many Complex Jaz 
ariſe frem the Explication of their Names, vubich 
conſit of a comparing of ſimple Ideas combin*d together, 
as in Sacrilege, Murden, Printing, and the lit, 
id. §. 3. Complex Ideas of Subſtances are a Colletlia 
, ſinple Ideas confidered as united in one Thing ; u 
the Complex Idea of a Swan, is white Colour, lug 
Neck, red Beak, black Legs, Power of Swimmint, 
and other Properties united in the common Sula 
id. c. 23. F. 14. p. 164. But all our Complex Jet) 
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late der compounded or decompounded, may be reſolved 
a laſt into fimple Ideas, which are all the Materials 
if Knowledge or Thought, we have or can have, id. 
© 22. $.9. p. 156. 

Let us in the Second Place ſee, whether theſe De- 
fnitions of the firſt Faculties and Operations of the 
[atellect, ſuppoſe or include any Power of raiſing 
in he Mi that 1s, of unknown Ob- 
jects which he, real Exiſtence in Nature. 

irſt, We may oblerve, that REFLEXION 7s 
the Notice "which the Mind takes of its own Opera- 


ans, and the anner of them; if therefore we ſhall 
e Mind knows not the Man- 


kcreafter find, tha 
ner of its Operations, half its Buſineſs is at an End; 


and the Notice of an Operation will not produce the 


dea of an Operation, where the Manner is un- 
known, nor of any thing elle. Ke The Mind 
cannot make any Diſcoveries into the Nature and hid- 
den Cauſes of theſe Ideas. And the molt abſtracted 
Reaſonings will never be able to prove, that the 
feeting Shadows of Ideas, whole Nature and 
Cauſes are to us not diſcoverable, ſhould diſcover to 
us the hidden Cauſes and Nature of extrinſick 
real Beings, 

But to conſider the Ideas of Reflexion ſeparate- 


ly, PERCEPTION is not an Idea, but the Eu- 


irance of one; or a Perception that we 
which teaches nothfn>. A 
c neſs that one thinks, and CONSCIOUSNESS i- 
a Perception of "what _pajjes in a Man's own } Mind, 
i.e, a Man perceives he has a natural Power to 


perceive, 


think, which is no Idea of Reflexion, the Opera- 
A Man can no 
more help thinking whilſt awake, than he can 
DovuBTiNG can furniſh no Idea, 
being only converſant about thoſe already lodged 


ian being altogether involuntary : 
Breathing. 


in the Mind, between which it diſcerns not the 
\greement, or Diſagreement, BELIEVING 1s 
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The ſeveral Modes of thinking are converſant 
about Ideas already received, J. 2. c. 19. REM EA- 


[6] 
not raiſing but aſſenting to Propoſitions, from + 
Perſuaſion of their Truth. ReasoninG is not ,nor 
the diſcovering of new Terms, but the Connexion Othe 
or Repugnancy of thoſe which are offered in any WM W. 
Propoſition ; as KN OWL EY GE is perceiving the preſe 
indubitable Agreement or Diſagreement between IM rot a 
them. WiLLING can recal Ideas which the MW $0 
Mind had before, not raiſe or create what it ne. they 
ver had; ſo unable is it to produce new Objech, jo v. 
that if the Memory chance to forget old ones, zieh 
it can never retrieve them but by freſh Impreſſions how 
from the Senſes, UNDERSTANDING is wholly Agita 
afſive, the Receiver, not the Former of Faß *e to 
Ness As for the other Workings of the Mind, ſedge 
Er ur ion, Dise Fern Co 
ComPouNDiNnG, ABSTRACTIN s, their Ex. ones c 
erciſe is confin'd to Ideas ready at hand in the Mind, MW Addi: 
not in exciting new ones, as is evident from the De. ¶ thoſe ; 
finitions. over it 
feveral 
mg tw 
take a 
them, 
34, S 


- 


accomp 
called / 


BRANCE is the Occurrence of an Idea, without 
the Operation of the Object. RE coLLECT1on, 
to bring forth with Pain and endeavour the Ide: 
ſought for. CoNnTEMPLA TION, to conſider it 
attentively. ATTENTION, the taking notice of 


Ideas, and Regiſtring them in the Memory, Ix- Mr. 
TEN T1ON, the fixing a View of one Idea, conli- W that all 
dering it on all ſides, marking its Relations and Cir- WM made U 
cumſtances, without regard to any other, So tie Nr ENS 
SiMPLE Mops ve thence collect, a8SP A Ct, de Poy 
Id. c. 19. DURATION, EXTENSION, NV. ur Sen 


B ERS, Po WER, IDENTIT VV, DIVERSITY, er the | 
and the like; they are only the Combination o Power « 
Modification of the fame ſimple Idea, or of ſimple WM from ou 
Ideas of ſeveral kinds put together, vid. J. 2. c. 1. Mre xc, 

. 5. p. 80. and c. 13. §. 1. by. Obſervations 0 belong | 
ſected from the Qualities and Affections of Bodies. ¶ uiginal 


But ſimple Ideas of Body and Matter, howevt! 
| | | combin's 


SS 


combin'd or modified, can never produce the re- 
mote Originals of ſpiritual immaterial Beings. 
Other ſimple Modes, of Motion, as SLI DIN e, 
WALEIN G, DAN INC, RunNinGs, Se. 
preſent only different Attitudes of the ſame Perſons, 
not another. The Modes of Tas TE, Co Lou xs, 
Sou N , and ſuch like, are mere Senſations. And 
they who ſpeak of Ideas of Pas s10Nns, Love, 


ſoy, HaTRreEvD, Cc. ſpeak very improperly, 
till they explain how A” acts upon Spirit, 2 


| how ſuch Commfötions are raiſed in the Mind b 


Agitations of the Blood and animal Spirits ; whic 
are to us inconceivable, what we have no Know- 
ſedge or Idea of. 

CoMPLEX IDEAS are a Company of ſimple 
ones combined, vid. J. 2. c. 22. FH. 3. without the 
Addition of any new Originals: As is evident from 
thoſe Acts of the Mind wherein it exerciſes a Power 
over its ſimple Ideas, which are, , Combining 
ſeyeral together into a Complex one. 24h), Bring- 
mg two Ideas together, Simple or Complex, to 
take a view of them at once, without uniting 
them, by which it gets all the Ideas of Relations. 
zah, Separating them from all other Ideas which 
accompany them in their real Exiſtence, which is 
alled Abſtraction. Vid. J. 2. c. 12. F. 1. P. 79. 


Mr. Locke again tells us, I. 2. c. 21. $. 73. Pp. 133. 
that all the Ideas of Reflexion are derived from, 


made up of, and reduced to theſe following, Ex- 
TENSION, SOLIDITY, MoBILITyY, or 
the Power of being moved with Ideas we receive by 
our Senſes from the Body. PERCGEPTIVIT y, 
or the Power of Thinking. Mor IVI x, or the 
Power of moving, which by Reflexion 3 
rom our Minds: And if we add to theſe, E x s- 
TENCE, DURATION, and NUMBER, which 
belong both to one and the other, we have all the 
oginal Ideas on which the reſt depend. D that 
out 


c receive 


f 


ill, g Thought of the Mt 
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out of eight primary ELD ALL are produced 


by the Reflexion of our Minds; inking, whereof 
we have no Idea, neither of what it is, or wherein 
it conſiſts, (as we ſhall preſently ſee) and Moving, 
whereof likewiſe we are equally in the dark: We 
are conſcious that Nature has ſuch a Power, but 
diſcern not the moſt diſtant glimpſe of the Action, 
Manner, or Production of it; for how Spirit can 


operate upon Matter, or LY excite Motion, is 


nt within our Comprehetſſion, l. 2. c. 23. F. 28. 


* 


#. 168. And no one will affirm we can have Ides 
of what is Incomprehenlible to us, whatever Light 
we view it in: As where there is no Idea, there i; 


© nothing for the Mind to employ it ſelf about, or 


reflect on. We know things by Experience, and 
there our Knowledge ends, having no Diſcernment 
of their Cauſe or Nature: Jhile we write, the 
T hought Ming, cauſes Motion in one 
Hand And Reſt in the ober: This is fact, but no on 
can explain it, nor render it intelligible ; ſo of all the 
voluntary Motions produced in us only by the fre 


Action or Thought of our Minds, the Determinatim 


of them is altogether unintelligible to us. Experienc 

oves it, but Reaſon cannot account for, or compre: 
Bend it. And ii we do not underſtand the Operatin 
of our own finite Mind, that thinking Thing within 
us, it ſhould not ſeem ſtrange that we cannot compre- 
Bend the Operations of that Eternal Infinite Mind, 
who made and governs all things, and whom tht 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, 1. 4. c. 10. f. 19. 
p. 379. How any Thought ſhould produce Motion in 


the Body, is as remote from the Nature of our \[deas, 


© as how any Body ſhould produce Thought in the Mind, 


That it is ſo, if Experience did not convince us, thi 
Conſideration of the Things themſelves would never it 
able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe and itt 
like, tho* they have conſtant and regular Connexiat 


in the ordinary courſe of Things; yet the Connerin 
/ 6 » 2 af 77 Ee W 7 ful 
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another, we can attribute their Connexion to nothing 


elſe, but the arbitrary Determination of that all-wifc 


Hen, who has made them to be, and to operate as 
they do, in a way wholly above our weak Underſtand- 
ing to conceive, 1.4. c. 3. H. 28. p. 334. If the 
Mind then can have no Idea of what the Under» 
ſtanding 1s not able to conceive, no more than it 


can of the arbitrary Determination of God ; it 


Ideas between which there is no diſcernible Con- 
nexion, nor neceſſary Dependence one upon ano- 
ther, cannot produce Truth, Certainty or Know- 


wot being diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, which 
appearing to have no neceſſary dependence one upon 


edge in us; we have no Ideas of Reflexion, not 


eren of Thinking or Willing, or to no manner of 
Purpoſe. We know it is in fact fo, and that is all; 


93 „„ 831 2 — Df. dos . 1 
as where the” Tack is unintelligible, not to be ex 


vlained by us, nothing is to be inferred. For it 75 + 


caly by perceiving the Comenon and Dipendence of 
ldeas, that we arrive at Knowledge, |. 4. c. 17. F. 2. 
p. 404. where theſe are not diſcernible, there can 
de no Demonſtration or regular Concluſion. As 
wherever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning fails, and 
we are at an end of our reckoning, the Obſcurity, 
Confuſion, or Imperfection of Ideas involving us in 
Lijiculties and Contradiftions, Id. §. 9. p. 413. 
Reaſon being only the diſcovery of the Certainty or 
Probability which the Mind arrives at, by Deductions 
mage from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the uſe of 
its natural Faculties by Senſation or Reflexion, Id. 
. 18, §. 2. p. 417. But there can be no Deduction, 
no Concluſion inferred or drawn in, where the Mind 
does not perceive the indubitable Connexion of all the 
laeas one with another, Id. c. 17. F. 2. p. 404. 

Ideas of Reflexion therefore are io far from 
raiſing new Objects in the Mind, that they 
only the Perceptions of natural Powers, unintelli- 
Able to it: Or Notices of wiat the Senſes convey 
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[ 10 } 
thither concerning the Appearances, Qualities, Ac. 
cidents, Relations, and other Circumſtances of Bo- 
dies; which are Ideas of Senſation, much more 
perfect than any internal Operations, by modifying 
of them, can produce : Nor will they infer any re. 
/ mote Truths, becauſe their Nature, Cauſes, and 
| Dependence are hidden from us. We ſtop at the 

Superficies of Things, and can go no farther, be. 
cauſe of the Obſcurity, Imperfection, and Want of 


Agreement in Ideas. And whatever Combinations 


the Mind can make from the viſible Appearances 
and Conſtitution of Things; its Reflexions, when 
applied to Inviſibilities (ot which in a State of Na. 

ture it is not ſuppoſed to have any Notice) would 
be as far from Truth or Knowledge, as the blind 
Man's finding out the Colour of Scarlet to be like 
the Sound of a Trumpet : There 1s no Proportion, 
Analogy, or other Ingredient of Knowledge to in- 
fer the one from the other. 

The few Diſcoveries made in the Nature of Things, 
are from poring and dwelling on ſenſible Experi- 
ments; which ſhews the long Acquaintance the 
Mind wants to gain a competent knowledge of what 
is moſt familiar to us; and till we underſtand what 
is neareſt to us, it is irrational as well as impoſſible 
from them to diſcover the Nature of other Beings 
infinitely removed in Dignity and Diſtance from 
us. For ſimple Ideas being confined to the Obſer- 
vation of our Senles, and the Operation of our 
Minds, we may be immediately convinced that al 
ſuch Ideas are very diſproportionate to things them- 
ſelves, when a pofitive, clear, diſtinct one of Sul. 
ſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all the ri, 
is concealed from us, l. 4. c. 3. F. 23. p. 331. Ow 
Senſes fail us in the diſcovery of Bulk, Texture and 
Figure of the minute Parts of Bodies, on which their 
real Conſtitutions and Differences depend, 1.2. c. 23. 
$. 8. p. 161. We are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, 

f Efficactes, 
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Efficacies, and Hays of Operation, whereby the Effet; 
we daily ſee are produced, which are hid from us in 
ſome things, by being too remote ; in others, by being too 
minute, 1. 4. C. 3. F. 24. p. 133. We want perfect 
and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bodies, which are 
neareſt to us, and moſt under our command, being igno- 
rant of their Eſſence, Conſtitutions, Powers, and 
Operations, I. 4. c. 3. F. 26. p. 333. We know not 
what real Conſtitution of Subſtance it is, whereon our 
ſample Ideas depend, and which really is the Cauſe of 
the ftrie# Union of ſome of them, one with another, 
and the Excluſion of others, there are very few of 
them we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in 
Nature, any farihber than Experience and ſenſible Ob- 
ſervation reaches ; yet all our complex Ideas of them 
muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
fimple ones, Id. c. 4. F. 12. p. 340. Or how the pri- 
mary Qualities of any Body produce certain Senſations 
or Ideas in us; or what are the Effects of Matter, 
wider its diverſe Modifications of Bulk, Figure, Cohe- 
fron of Parts, Motion and Reſt, is 1 611 rmpol/;ible to — 
be known by us without Revelation, Id. c 142 

P. 353. So little do wwe know 0 Bodies or their Pro- \ \ 
perties, that Natural Philo opby 1s noi capable of be- 
ing made d. Science; our Faculties are not fitted to * 
penetrate into ibe internal Fabrick and real Eſſences 


of Bodies; but yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of 2 1 | 
2 God, Id c. 12. VTI. p. 2 Let us obſerve the FOR 
Manner and Force of Mr. Locke's Concluſion : It is 19 | 
utterly impoſſible"for us to know any of the Effects 1 
of Matter without Revelation, our Faculties are 
not fitted to penetrate into Bodies: But they can 
lainly diſcover the Cauſe of all Effects, a Cute 82 * | 
aden from the Eye of Senſe and Comprehenſion 111 
of the Mind, tho* they cannot poſſibly find out the | 
Cauſe proximate to the moſt inconſiderable Effect | 
produced in Nature. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we | 
mt be content to glean <ohat ce can ſrom particular — 
LA Lape— 


r 
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” xperiment;, Id. F. 12. But of God, and Duty, of 


ind our great Concernment, we have enough : Lin 
lead us to a full and clear Diſcovery, Id. F. 11. Wo 
Theſe are ſome of the Extremes in Mr, * che Cor 

Rr, which no Idcas of Refſexion can fe. chro 
Conciſe Or ring together; yet caſy as the Diſcovery In 
of the Divine Nature 15, 10 difficult was the finding excer 
out of jron, that, as it tollows in the ſame Section, confi 
he who firſt made known the Uſe of that con- perfe 
temptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father Our 
of Arts, and Author of Plenty. Confs 

To add a little more on this Subject. Ve have Thins 
only ſome ſuperficial Ideas of Things diſcovered to us by Fr 
the Senſes from without, or the Mind refletting on what at Kr 
it experiments on itſelf within; but have no Know- that i 


1 dee beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitu- or ob 
tron, and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of our I 
Faculties to attain it. And when we would proceed as mu 
further, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcu- impar 
rity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties, and con diſcover a Min 
—_ «>4 "af ous our own Blindneſs and Ignorance, Thing 


2. C. 23. F. 32, p. 170. Yes, God is farther, WW dilcov 
wi" farther, yet blind ignorant Mortals c: can, it Phainn 
_— rom fuporficral 1deas "now Tim, but no thing We 

ſc! The grea! Cane of of our Tonere#! e 75 a if of only . 

| able Connexion between thoſe Ideas which ur Vir L 
4 for wherever we er that, we are utteriy order t 
incapable of univerſal and certain Knowledge. The WF (becau; 
mechanical Affactiens of Bodies which produce in us paſſes 
ſeveral veg MICS, have 9 Aſfinity with the Ida Know! 
they produce it us; we can hade no diſtine® Know- it were 


ledge of fich Ojerations beyond our Experience, and MW Truth 
can reafou no otherwiſe about them, than as K ffetts ther he 
produced by the Appointment of an infinitely die which! 
Agent, which perſett 9 furpaſs our Comprehenſion, WM fiructio 
L'4. C. 3.6. 28. ＋ Want of Connexion be- the Poi 
tween Ideas, and Teas witliout Affinity with the brmjelf, 


Affections that produce them, render us incapable and mah 
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of knowing the Works; but ſuch unconnected 


Links, ſuch a broken Chain can lead us to the / 
Workman, who ſo infinitely farther ſurpaſſes our“ 


Comprehenſions. "This is to make Camels pals 


PR. Ty 


chro? the Eye of a Needle, which will ſcarce con- 


_ — — — * * AAA „ Ms 
Ain a ſingle Thread, et as our KnowTedee canuot 


rxceed our Ideas; as far as they are either imperfect, 
confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, 
perfect or clear Knowledge, Id. c. 12. f. 4. p. 391. 
Our Knowledge being real only ſo far, as there is a 
Conformity between our Ideas, and the Reality of 
Things, Id. c. 4. F. 3. p. 337. 

From which Principles, and Method of coming 
at Knowledge; (that it cannot exceed our Ideas, 
that in Proportion as theſe are imperfect, confuled, 
or obſcure, ſuch will be our Knowledge, that all 
our Ideas are merely ſuperficial and unconnected, 
as muſt be the Knowledge grounded on them :) No 
impartial Enquirer aſter Truth will conclude, that 
a Mind diſcerning nothing beyond the Superficies ot 
Things but its own Blindneſs and Ignorance, can 
diſcover the Plenitude of Being with ſuch Eaſe, 
Plainneſs, and Certainty as Mr. Locke inſinuates. 

We cannot but obſerve that ſimple Ideas are the 
only Ground-work of all our Thoughts, and ſince 
Mr Lzcke ſo conſtantly appeals to Experience, in 
order to fix the Boundaries of our Underſtanding 
(becauſe every Man muſt certainly perceive what 
paſſes in his own Mind, and how he came at 


Knowledge, better than any other can inform him) 


it were to be wiſhed that every ſincere Lover of 
Truth would make the Experiment, and try whe- 
ther he can diſcover any real exiſtent Being, of 
which he has had no Notices by Senſation or In- 
ſtruction, thereby to determine his Judgment on 
the Point before us. For he that would not deceive 
bimſelf,, ought to build his Hypotheſis on Matter of Fatt, 
and make it out by ſenſible Experience, and not preſume 


an 


* 
2 —ů — — 
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on Matter of Fact, becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that ts, 
a a. becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo, l. 2. c. 1. F. 1 1. p. 44. 
If we only ſtrip this Fantom of its Metaphyſi- 
cal Diſguiſe, and place it in a familiar Light, it 
may perhaps help to convince us of this Truth, that 
the Knowledge of unknown Beings cannot enter the 
Imagination, by any other 'nlets, than thoſe of Sen- 
— ſation and Inſtruction. The Mind knows not Things 
/ immediately, but only by the Intervention of the Ideas 
it has of them, l. 4. c. 4. F. 3. p. 337. Therefore 
the whole Extent of our Knowledge reaches not be. 
ond our 6wn Ideas, limited to our Ways of Percep- 
tion, 1. 3. c. 11. F. 23. p. 308. For as Things 
themſelyes cannot enter the Cabinet of the Mind, 
the Repreſentations or Ideas of them ſtand in 
their ſtead, which Mr. Locke rightly calls Prints, 
Iſcriptions, Pictures, Imagery, Images, Characters, 
i. 
A: Let us then ſuppoſe a Number of Pictures, 
| - Images, or Medals of different Colours, Shapes, 
| Sizes, Inſcriptions and Characters ſhewn to one, 
whoſe Mind is unfurniſhed, or hitherto unacquainted 
with ſuch Exemplars. The Inſtant one is produced, 
he obſerves the Reſemblance or Impreſſion of it 
enter his Mind, which is PERCEPTION, the 
preſerving it there is RET ENT ION, he RECoL- 
LE CTS it, CONTEMPLATES it, Ar TEN. 
TIVELY views and fixes the Idea, by marking 
its Relations and Circumſtances. If a Number 
(for Inſtance an Hundred) of them are placed be- 
fore him, he will again PzRcEive their ſeveral 
| Ideas, and by ATrTEN Tion fix the moſt re 
| markable ones in his Memory; he will then 
DisCERN them, ſo as to Dis T1iNGUIiSH 
them from each other; Co MAR E them with re- 
ſpect to Size, Beauty, Ornament, or other Circum- 
ſtances; ComBine many of them together into MW ſim f 
a Come LL x x Figure, as (if Images) of an Army f them 
an 
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and can afterwards ſo ABsTRACT, as to make 


one ſtand for a general Repreſentation of all of the 
ame kind. 

Here he will exerciſe all the original Ideas of 
REFLEX1ION, EXTENSION, in their Mag- 
nitude, SOLIDITY in the Marble or Metal, 
MoB1LIiTyY or the Power of being moved, 
ExX1STENCE as they ſtand before him, Dur a- 
TION according to the Firmneſs of their Materi- 
als, NUMBER as he finds and counts them. 
This will make him conſcious of PerxcerTivity 
or Power to think about them, and MoTivirTty 
or the Power of Moving, as Thought or Will 
ſhall direct his Hand. The Mind may here exert 
its Faculties over the StMPLE IDEAS, 1, 
by combining ſeveral together; 24%, by bringing 
two ſimple ones, or two complex little Companies 
together, to view them at once, and get the ſeveral 
Ideas of Relations; and 3dly to ſeparate them 
again from all other Ideas. Here is an ample Field 
for his REASONING to diſcover their Agreement 
or Diſagreement, and knowing wherein it conliſts ; 
for BELIEVING on ſufficient Proofs, that this 
is of Marble, that of Braſs; and DounTinG 
what a third Compoſition may be; or ſuſpending 
his Aſſent, which excels in Delicacy of Art or 
Feature, 

Let him put them in a thouſand Groups or At- 
titudes, compound and decompound them never ſo 
often, view and review their Bulk, Figure, Texture, 
Colours and other Properties, make them perform 
all the Evolutions of the Military Art, and carry 
his Imagination (if he has heard of ſuch Things) to 


Campaigns, Battles, and Triumphs, wherein his 
Ideas ot Reflexion may be almoſt infinite, Yer 


when he has run through this pleaſing Reverie, let 
him fit down, ſeparate his Complex Ideas, reduce 
them to the fimple original ones, and count the 


Exemplars 


Fiſting 


WP 
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Exemplars or Archetypes of his Ideas; he will 
find there is not one more, than was at firſ 
rought in at the Door, or placed in his View; not 
the Increaſe of a ſingle Object, no Alteration in 
Bulk, Weight, Beauty, -or other Circumſtance, 
The Operation of the human Mind is ng more 
than This, it cannot take in the Image of one real 
ig Object, but through the Door of the Senſe, 
nor with all its ſecret Mechaniſm or Powers give 
Picture or Exiſtence to what it has not received 
from without. For it is not in the power of the 
moſt exalted Sagacity, or Quickneſs of Thought, to in. 
dent or frame one new Simple Idea, I. 2. c. 2. F. 2, 
50. and combine together never fo many Ideas 
of material viſible Things, they will never produce 
an Idea, either Simple or Complex, of what is In. 
viſible or Immaterial, Wie know nothing beyond cur 
Ideas, and of an Immaterial Subſtance wwe have na- 
turally no Ideas, 1.4. c. 3.y. 17. p. 328. The Exi- 
ence of Spirits is not knowable but by Revelation, id, 
c. 12. F. 12. p. 384. 
It is cvident that Ideas of Reflexion are here 
conſidered in no other Light, than as unproduc- 


tive of new Objects to the Contemplation of the 
Intellect; and that we can have no Ideas but from 


Senſation, Mr. Locke acknowledges, that, by the 
Mind's Reflexton on what paſſes within it, we can 


have Ideas but of two forts of Action, Motion 


* 
a =» 


and Thinking, J. 2. c. 21. F. 72. p. 172. Yetit 
appears that we know not what the one or the 
other is, wherein they conſiſt, nor how they are 
produced ; therefore can have no proper Ideas of 
them, or their Operations. To know that ſome- 
thing paſſes within us, we know not what, affords 
not an Idea, though it may a Conlciguſnels, whic 
M$”. 7725 1 ee. 7 "WIRES © Ip „ it 
7s inſeparable from Thinking, dd eſſential to 1 * 
being impoſſible for one to perceive, without perceiving 


| Þe does percerve, I. 2. c. 3, 17.5.9. p. 183. Anda 
ref : Der, 
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a Perception that we perceive we know not what, 


nor how, nor why, will make no Advancements to- 
wards real Knowledge, 1 rs the Employment 


ef the Mind about the Ideas which are in it, J. 2. 
* a 32373757545 D ra >. —_ N 
C1. F. 1. P. 41. but is no Idea of itſelf; But 


the Things which Ne Mind contemplates, not being 
preſent to the Underſtanding, it is neceſſary that Signs 
or Repreſentations of the 4 hings it conſiders ſhould be 
preſent to it, which Signs are Ideas, As the. Signs 
of Ideas are articulate Sounds or Words, which are 
neceſſary to record them for our own Uſe, and to com- 
municate our Thoughts one to another, 1. 4. c. 21. 
9.4. P. 437. 5 

If an Apology were wanting for what is here 


offered, it is this; That whoever has a ſerious Love 


for Truth, and prepares his Mind to ſearch im- 


partially after it, will give no Degrees of Aſſent 


to any thing propoſed, beyond the Degrees of Evi- 
dence which accompany it; nor is it any way in- 
jurious to Mr. Locke, that others cannot implicitly 
ſubmit to an Hypotheſis, wholly new and unbor- 
rowed, as he confeſſes his to be, 1. 4. c. 17. 
\. 7. p. 412. It is a Duty we owe to God and 
Truth, to caſt about fer new Diſcoveries, and to 


ſee in our own Thoughts for thoſe right Helps of 


Art, which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by thoſe 
who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules and 
Diclates of others, Id. In all theſe Caſes the 
Appeal muſt be to unprejudiced Experience and 
Obſervation, I. 1. c. 4. F. 23. p. 39. as by them 
we can only judge of the Methods whereby we 
arrive at Knowledge: For it is ſomething beyond 
Philoſophy, and it cannot be leſs than Revelation 
that diſcovers to another Thoughts in my Mind, 
when I can find none there myſelf, I. 2. c. 1... 
19. p. 48. Or that we come at the Knowledge 


of ſpiritual unknown Beings, when we can trace 
15310 


i 
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no ſuch procedure, neither believe nor think it 
poſſible. 
I ſhall therefore venture to examine this Hy 
theſis a little deeper. We are aſſured that Simple 
Ideas, which the Mind can by no means make to it 


felf, muſt neceſſarily be the Product of Things ope- 


rating on the Mind in a natural Way, and are not 
the Fictious of our Fancy, but the regular Productions 
of Things without us, l. 4. c. 4. F. 4. p. 337. Au 
that all our Complex Ideas whatſoever, may at laſt 
be reſolved into Simple Ideas, which are all the Ma- 


© terials of Knowledge or Thought we have or can 


have, |. 2. c. 22. $.9. p. 156. And as without 
Ideas of Senſation, it would be impoſſible to have 
any of Reflexion (for without Senſe the Mind 
would be always a mere Blank) ſo they may be 
ultimately reſolved into it. And though the Ima- 
gination take never ſo lofty Flights by combining 
Ideas and laying Mountain upon Mountain to in- 
vade Heaven, it will never reach it, but when it 
ſeparates its Ideas, will find no Addition or In- 
creaſe to the ancient Store of Originals by any 
ſuch Operations. It is very true, that the Mind 
can put together a Combination of ſcattered in- 
dependent Ideas, and thereby perceive things which 
do not, nor ever did exiſt in Nature, as in the 
given Inſtances of a Golden Mountain, or dread- 
ful Animal: But though they do not exiſt in the 
compounded Manner wherein they are pictured 
to the Imagination; yet all the Parts whereof 
they conſiſt, as a Mountain, and Gold, had a ſe- 
parate Exiſtence, and were known to the Mind, 
before it thus arbitrarily joined them together, which 
is no more than Horace's Painter did, 


Huinauo capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Fungere ft velit, & varias inducere plumas : 


Hz 
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He ranged and diſpoſed things in a different Man- 
ner, but produced nothing of a new Store, nor 
added any thing to an ancient one. | 
But ſuch a Power in the Mind to raiſe Ideas 
of new and unknown Objects, is in my Apprehen- 


ſion both uſeleſs and jmꝑoſſ 
FIRS Tm £54 or of no real Service 


to the Mind,” whatever Attention it ays them. 
If they give us Complex Views of Things really 
exiſting, as of a Flock of Sheep, or an Army of 
Men, no deeper Inſight into Nature will be attained, 
than by abſtractedly conſidering an Individual of 
each Species; as in Numbers, an Hundred conſiſts 
in repeating an Unit an hundred times, ſo it is in 


all other things of the like Denomination, which 


If we could raiſe Ideas entirely New, they muſt 


be Objects unknown to us (for of all known ones 


we already have Ideas) in which the Mind could 
receive no Satisfaction, being unable to declare 
whether they repreſent the Things it intends they 
ſhould ſtand for, or diſcern whether they more be- 
long to the Name given, than to any other of a 
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quite different Signification. Words are but emp. 
t 


Sounds any farther than they are Signs of our 
deas z and Ideas are but empty Dreams, when they 
have no ſteady Correſpondence with the Conſtitu- 
tions of real Beings. Knowledge is a Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Thoughts 
and Ideas with the Things for which they are 
ſubſtituted. Ideas or Names inconſiſtent with, or 
repugnant to the Exiſtence of Things, are no more 
than Chimeras in the Mind that uſes them, and 
want all the Materials of true or real Knowledge. 
The very Suppoſition of Objects unknown, mult 
always exclude a Certainty of any exact Confor- 
mity between our Ideas and the Truth or Thing 
ſought tor, 

Tell a Thouſand knowing Perſons, that you have 
ſeen a MaxnucopiarT A, they may raiſe a 
confilfed Tdea of it, but could not judge it had 
any Agreement with Nature, as being ignorant 
what it is, whether Bird, or Beaſt, or Man; the 
only Increaſe of Knowledge is a Name or Sound 
without a Meaning. If you go on and deſcribe it 
as Cardan, Nernandes, Scaliger, and others have done, 
that it is a Bird which lives in the Air, without 
ever coming near the Earth till it falls down dead 
upon it, that its Food is the Dew of Heaven, and 
the Incubiture of the Female on the Back of the 
Male, their Ideas will be enlarged according to 
the Degrees of Information, but no Fecundity of 
the Mind can make them perceive one ſingle 
Property, farther than they are inſtructed. So it is 
of every Object that was never preſent to us, we 
cannot ſo much as diſcover their Exiſtence, nor by 
any Operation of Thought or Ideas of Reflexion 
penetrate into their Nature, Eſſence or Properties, 
till we are inſtructed in them, whether they are 
Material ones, or Immaterial, as Spirit, Angel, ot 
God. = Ideas 
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Ideas are by no Means of our own Election or 
Will, we cannot define Colours without Sight, nor 
{ce a Man by Hearſay; nor can a Painter, though 
never ſo excellent in his Art, draw the Picture of 
an unknown Perſon, ſo as to be ſure he had hit it 
right, or that it bore the leaſt Likeneſs or Reſem- 
blance. It may therefore as well ſtand for any 
other, from whom 1t ought to be different; and 
where the Difference of Things is not diſtinguiſhed, 
the Mind perceives nothing but Confuſion and Un- 
certainty. So a Man cannot form the Idea of an 
Object, unleſs he knew it before, and had the Pat- 
tern in his Mind, i. e. unleſs he had already the 
Idea of it, which has no Dependence on his 
Will. If he has the Idea of it already, he knows 
the Object, and cannot form a new one of it; 
25 where there 1s one already, a ſecond would be 
vain. 

In all Caſes we either do or do not know the Ob- 
jet; if the former, the Idea is already preſent ; 
it the latter, any Idea we ſhould raiſe would be uſe- 
leſs, having no Rule to judge whether it be an 
adequate Repreſentation of the Thing intended, 
nor to diſtinguiſh between Truth and Falſhood : 
As wherever the Correſpondence between Object 
and Idea is adequate or confuſed, no Knowledge or 
Certainty can be inferred. When an Idea does 
not anſwer the particular Signification of a Word, 
nor the real Eſſence of the Thing ſignified, it is 
imperfect, affords nothing the Mind can reſt upon, 
or be fatisfied with, in its Search after Truth, The 
fercerving their exaf? Difference, is ſo (abſolutely ne- 
ary, that without it, there could be no Knowledge, 
1% Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtinf# Thought at 
2, 1.4. c. 1. F. 4. Truth is the Conformity of 
Signs or Words, whereby Things are expreſſed, to 
the Things themſelves: Falſhood is, when they do 
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not expreſs Things as they are; or they conſiſt iu 
joining or ſeparating of Signs, i. e. Ideas or Words, 
as the Things ſignified by them do agree or diſagree 


one with another, l. 4. c. 5. F. 2. 
But in the Enquiry before us, it would be ſuf. 


ficient to ſay, that upon the Principles of Natural 
Religion, no Ideas are uſeful but as they are con- 
formable to the Reality and Nature of Things, 
If they repreſent what has no Exiſtence, or other. 
wiſe than they do exiſt, no Object or Truth can 
be concluded or drawn in from the eternal Fitneſs, 
Congruity, or Relations of Things ; as_theſe muſt 
have their Foundation 11 Nature, not in the 
Dreams of a Fever, or the Sallies of an heated 
Imagination, 
SECONDLY, I think a Power in the Mind 
to raiſe Ideas of unknown Objects, to be impoſſible, 
Not to appeal again to Obſervation and Expe- 
rience, which will always convince a Man, who 
will make the Trial, that the Mind cannot form any 
deas which do not originally ariſe from, and mult 
ultimately be reſolved into Senſation : It is evident 
that Ideas are Signs or Exhibitions of ſomething ; 
for if there be no Signs or Reſemblances of any 
thing in the Intellect, the Mind (as Mr. }/oollafton 


//* words it) is non intelligent, or intelligent of no- 


thing: It muſt therefore get this ſomething, 

fore it can have an Idea of it; and to produce 
ſomething without an antecedent Idea of it, is, in 
the moſt relaxed Signification, to create. Auguſt 
confeſſed he could not make a new Latin Word: 
Every exiſting Object having a Name to expreſs it, 
without creating ſomething he could not have im- 
poſed a Name; without a new Object and Idea 
there can be no Uſe of a new Word. For Language 
?s proportioned to the Notions of Men, and *tis W 


wonder Men ſhould have framed no Names for on 
Bing. 
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things they found no Occaſion to diſcourſe of, |. 2. 
c. 28. H. 2. P. 193. 

Without going ſo far as ſome have done (who 
maintain that Ideas are real things, as they have 
real Properties, vary one from another, repreſent 
oppoſite Things, and are of a ſpiritual Nature, 
very different from the Bodies repreſented by them) 
it may be affirmed, that they who ſay the Mind 
has a Power of producing the Ideas of Things 
{or the Subject of its Contemplations, mult at- 
tribute to 1t a Power of creating, or producing 
ſomething out of nothing. For the Production of 
Ideas in the Manner explained by them, who 
maintain ſuch a Power in the Mind, is (as Mr. 
Malbranch argues) a _ and true Creation. 
And Men not having the Power of creating, have 
not conſequently the Power of producing Ideas in 
ſuch a manner as is pretended : For they who 
would ſoften the Harſhneſs or Preſumption of their 
Opinion, in ſaying, that the Production of Ideas 
ſuppoſes ſomething antecedent, whereas Creation 
ſuppoſes nothing, bring no Reaſons to ſolve the 
apparent Difficulties, 


It is an Obſeryation carefully to be LEAKS > 
that there is no greater Difficulty in producing 
Something out of Nothing, than out of ſome an- 
tecedent ſuppoſed Thing whereof it could not poſ- 
libly be made, or what in the Nature of Things 
could contribute nothing to its Production. For 
Inſtance, there is no greater Difficulty in the ab- 
ſolute Creation of an Angel, than in producing 
an Angel out of a Stone; becauſe a Stone being of a 
material, dead, ſenſeleſs, oppoſite Kind, could be no 
way ſerviceable to the Produttion of a living, ſpi- 
ritual, immaterial Being; nay perhaps it may in- 
clude a greater Difficulty, "as requiring a double 
Act of Omnipotence, firſt to annihilate the Stone, 


1 


/ 


Nature to produce a Being of ſo oppoſite a kind, 
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and then create the Angel. The fame will hold M 
true of all the Complex Ideas of Reflexion : The wh 
Mind has originally no Ideas but of Senſation; if flex 
it can from them produce the Idea of an Angel, : 
it does the ſame or as difficult Work, as if it created 
one; ſince between material Images, or their 
known Properties, and Spiritual Beings, there is no 
Semblance or Proportion; no Seeds in Eſſence or 


and different Conſtitution; nor any Analogy, 
whereby the Mind could perceive a Relation, or 
the bare Poſſibility for one to ariſe from the other. 

In this Senſe only are Mr. Locke's Words true, 
L 2. c. 2. H. 2. p. 50. That it is not in the Power of 
the moſt exalted Wit, or enlarged Underſtanding, by 
any quickneſs or variety of Thought, to invent or 
frame one new ſimple Idea in the Mind, not taken 
in by the ways beforementioned, [Senſation and In- 
ſtruction. ] The Dominion of Man in this little World 
of his own Underſtanding, being much what the 
ſame as it is in the great World of wifible Things; 
wherein his Power, however managed by Art or & jo 
reaches no farther, than to compound and divide Mate- 
rials, that are made to his Hands ; but can do nothing 
. towards making the leaſt Particle of new Matter. 

If we conſider Ideas as (what they properly are) 
Images or Pictures of Things, by contemplating of 
which the Mind 1s enabled to think, in the Ab- 
ſence of real Objects, they mutt be according to 
ſome real Exemplar or Archetype, or they are the 
Sign and conſequently the Perception of Nothing 
Something muſt be the Object of Thought, we can- 
not think on Nething, as it has neither Exiſtence, 
Subſtance, nor Properties to be conſidered. What 
is more than Nothing muſt have Eſſence and 
Exiſtence, i. e. be produced into Being, which is 
/ the very Act of Creation; fo that except the 
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Mind can give Exiſtence to poſitive Entities, 


which were not in being before, Ideas of Re- 


flexion are barren unproductive Notions, 
can give Exiſtence, , it muſt create, i. e. be omni- 
tent, or God, | OT” 
Laſtly, They who affirm the Mind of Man, by 
its own Reflexions, can perceive all Things exter- 
nal to it, muſt allow theſe two Propoſitions 3 I,, 
That by an Act of the Will it can produce ſuch 
Ideas of unknown Objects at Pleaſure, of all 
Things, and at all Times, to have them preſent 
for its Uſe; otherwiſe they would be of no Uſe 
or Purpoſe, if not ready at hand, when Need 
and Occaſion call for them. If it has ſuch Power, 
Exiſtence muſt depend on the Will of Man as its 
Cauſe; For @ Cauſe is that which makes any other 


| Thing, either fimple Idea, Subſtance or Mode begin 


to be: And the Effect is that, which had its beginning 
from ſome other Thing, I. 2. c. 26. F.2. p. 177. 
2d, If the Mind contain in it Ideas neceſſary to 
the Perception of all Things, it muſt alſo contain 
the Exiſtence and Eſſence of all Things; Ideas 
being uſeleſs or falſe, where the Agreement betwixt 
them and the real Conſtitution of Things is not 
exactly diſcern*d. And if the Mind contain theſe, 
it can know the limits of their Nature, define and 
comprehend them, 7. e. has an unlimited Capacity, 
and on theſe Accounts has no Dependence on an 
All-comprehending Being. 

Which is the fole Aim of vain ungrateful Reaſon 
in theſe Pretenſions ; to be ſelf-ſufficient to its own 
Productions, Perfections, and Acts, without ſtand- 
ing in need of ſuperior Aſſiſtance, utterly inde- 
pendent of the Father of Lights, who alone 
teacheth Man“ Know'edge; propoſing ſpiritual 
and immortal Objects to its View, in ſuch meaſure 
% its Faculties can * and (not being able to 
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comprehend the whole) in ſuch Degrees, as are 
ſufficient to its final End and Happiness. 

I ſhall in the THIR D Place endeavour t0 


| ſhew from Mr. Licks own Principles and Argu- 
mentation, that the Human Mind cannot, by any 
Ideas of Reflexion, or other internal Operations, 


come at the Knowledge of God, the great and 

Fundamental Article whereon all other ſpiritual 

Truths depend. | 
How we can aſcend to the Knowledge of: 


28 * 3 


Creator, is without Controverſy one of the mol 


_———— 2 8 — "= y * — ' bY 
important Subjects, the Mind of Man can exerciſe in 


rongelt Faculties upon. The preſent Age roundiy 
affirms, that the Connexion between the Work 
and the Workman are ſo plainly and clearly per. 
ceived by the natural Sagacity of Reaſon, that there 
is not a more obvious or demonſtrable Truth, To 
prevent any diſpute about the Extent of Reaſon, 
xe ought to pitch on ſome ſublimer Genius, as; 


— 


common Meaſure to regulate our Judgments by; 


for if it be not allowed, that the Arguments of 
the moſt reaſonable Men are the Proofs of Reaſon, 
we may argue on ad infinitum, without knowing 
whether a Propoſition be capable of Proof or not; 
what is within or without the Sphere of our Know 
ledge and Comprehenſion. 


The Names of Ariſtotle and Newton may be her: 


omitted; one knew nothing, the other has re 
corded nothing on the Subject before us. And 


where ſhall we find a Third to fucceed them but in 
Mir. Locke, the molt accurate Searcher into the 


Extent and Powers of Reaſon, that the latter Ags 
can boaſt of, and who has long been appealed tos 
ſole Umpire and Judge in Philoſophical Conti. 


verſies. Here I ſhall readily join Iſſue, and if the 
- ſame Arguments {to uſe his Words) may be allowed 


as Demonſtrations to me, which have been hitherto 
im- 
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;mplicitly granted to him, I make no doubt of 


demonſtrating, that the being of a Diity, the only 
Fundamental Truth, on which all Religion and genuine 


Morality depend, l. 4. c. 8. F. 7 p. 374. is not to 


be known by any Ideas of Reflexion, or other in- 
ternal Operations the Mind may exerciſe in the 
Contemplation of thoſe two nobleſt Topicks, tlie 
Gal of Man, or the Works of Creation. 
Some Things preparatory thereto may be de- 
ſervedly conſidered. 

Firſt, That wherever Mr. Locke introduces the 
Knowledge we come at of ſpiritual or inviſible 


Beings, his Arguments are intended no farther than 


to ſhew the Probability of them, that there is as 
mach Reaſon to believe as to disbelieve them; 
without Jaying down any direct Proofs, or inter- 
mediate Ideas, whereby Reaſon might infer the un- 
doubted Certainty of them: Tho' where theſe are 
wanting, the Mind ſees not the Connexicn of 
Traths, can make no Deductions, nor arrive at the 
leaſt degree of what is called Knowledge or De- 
monſtration. It. is very certain, no ſuch interme- 
diate Ideas can be found out; but then the Con- 
ſequence will be, that no ſuch immaterial Beings 
__ be perceived, or inferred by our rational Fa- 

culties. 
Of ſpiritual Objects in general, he ſays over and 
over, that we have no Idea of Subſtance, nor 
know any thing of it, but the outward Figure and 
Appearance, as an unknown Subſtra!um to many 
ſenſible Qualities, Powers, or Relations it has to 
other Bodies : Whence he argues, That the Idea of 
corporeal Subſtance in Mitter being as remote from our 
Conceptions and Apprebenſians, as that of ſpiritual 
Stance, or Spirit: It is as rational to affirm there 
is no Body, as to ſay, there is no Spirit, becauſe we 
bave na clear and diſtinct Idea of the Subſtance of 
E 2 Spirit, 
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Spirit, I. 2. c. 23. $. 5. P. 160. fl. e, one unknown 
Thing may poſſibly exiſt as well as another; but 
Here is no Step, or middle Term, whereby the 
Mind can proceed to Knowledge; which he would 
not have omitted, could Ideas of Reflexion have fur. 
niſhed him with any. But the Truth is, there is no 
Reſemblance, Analogy or Agreement between 
Matter and Spirit, whereby the Terms could be 
connected, or the Illation made. A ſure Indication 
that Mr. Locke did not find our, "but was taught, 
What he ſays upon the Subject. | ; 
Again, Having. as clear and diſtinct Ideas in us of 
Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not why we may 
not as well allow a thinkins Thing without Solidity, 
1. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid Thing with- 
out thinking, i. e. Matter, to exiſt, eſpecially 
fince it is no harder to conceive how Thinking ſhould 
exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think, 
Id F. 32. p. 170. That is, we know nothing of 
either, one may poſſibly be as well as the 
other. 

It were to be wiſhed this great Maſter of Rea. 
ſon had placed his intermediate Ideas in ſuch Me. 
thod and Order, that every one might have per- 
ceived the Agreement of theſe diſtant Terms, and 
laid down that Chain of Knowledge, in which (as 
he ſays) if but one Link be looſe, the Strength of 
the whole is loſt, and nothing to be inferr'd. To 
have done this, to have convinced Mankind, that 
there was ſuch a Scale of Divine Wiſdom, by eaſy 
Steps and juxta-Poſition of Proofs, whereby the 
Human Mind could have aſcended to ſuch Know- 
ledge, would have been a Task worthy of ſo great 
a Genius, and echibited a Body of Philoſophy more 
valuable than all the Books in the World, except 
the inſpired ones. But where has he attempted it, 
dr even made an Entrance upon it? The declining 
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it proves it impracticable, ro be more than his w_ 
Scheme of Ideas of Reflexion would bear. He 
{aw the Defect of his Hy t eſis, but too late, in | 
not admitting Language an ion 


itting lage nſtruction aàmon 
the great Inlets of nowledge; he confeſſes the Ar- „ 
guments to be inferred from the uſe of Words were 
new to him, what he thought not of when he be- 
to write, I. 3. c. 3. §. 16. p. 256. as to have 
new- modell'd ſo ſpacious a Syſtem, and made Lan- 
guage an Inſtrument of Knowledge, J. 3. c. 9. $.21. 
. 288, was too laborious a Task to enter on in- 
bis advanced Years, would have overthrown Ideas 
of Reflexion, and a Character he had been ſo long 
eſtabliſhing in the learned World ; A Trial which 
few Minds, however exalted, are fo diſintereſted 
as to ſub mit to. 
Second y, To this Defect I impute the Inferences 
he frequently makes, in a very unphiloſophical 
Manner, without aſſigning the leaſt Shadow of 
Proof or Reaſon, eſpecially on the Subject of our 
attaining the Knowledge of GOM. 
"For Inſtance. The Rrowlidee of our own Being 
we have by Intuition, the Exiſtence of God Reaſon \ | 
clearly makes known to us. I. 4. c. 11. F. 1. p. 380, _ | 
The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing | 
we can have only by Senſation. Id. F. 13. Of Spirits | 
only by Revelation, Id. F. 12. Bat WHY: if God be © *-- | 
a'Spirit, ſhould he be known by other Means than | 
Spirits are knowable, by Revelation only ? — \ 
Again, tho? we are not able to attain a clear, \ 
adequate, or even competent Knowledge of one 
ſingſe thing about us; we know not the Eſſence fa | 
Pebble or a Fly, or of our own ſelves, l. 2. c. 23. | El 
0 35. p. 171. Yet we are furniſhed with Faculties 
dull and weak as they are) io diſcover enough in the 
Creatures, 10 lead us to the Knowledge of the Creator, . 
md the Knowledze of our Duty: And we are = 
we 
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well enough with Abilities 10 provide for the Con- 


wveniences of living: Theſe are our buſineſs in this 


World, Id. & 12. p. 162. How gently is this ſlided 
in, and how void of Proof, ? Pal e PF 


ut cel enough to diſcover a Creator and the Su 

port of Life; as if any thing would ſerve for the 
Purpoſe, and it were as eaſy to diſcern inviſible 
Omnipotence, as to quench our Thirſt, or hide 


our Nakednels! Tho? were the Abilities of Reaſon 


to be mealured by this Rule, we ſhall find, that 
Men after the Diſperſion lived for many Ages like 
Beaſts or Fruits and Berries, without Raiment, 
without Shelter, but what Dens and Caves afforded 
equally to both, The Perſon who firſt taught the 
ſowing of Corn, was ever after worſhipped as a God. 
Mr. Locke ſays, /. 4. c. 12. t1. p. 390. Were 1 
Uſe of Iron toſt amongſt us, we ſhould in a few Ages be 
Fe reduced 1 145 Wants and J —— 95 the 
ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe natural Endow- 
ments and Proviſions come no way ſhort of the muſt 
flour. hing and polite Nations. How miſerable then 1s 
the condition of Realon, that the perfecting of it 
ſhould in ſo high a Degree depend on a bit of 
Iron? From this Account we may venture to 
affirm, that the Wretch who found out this Metal, 
contributed more towards diſcovering the Deity, 
than Ariſtotle by his Logick, or Mr. Locke by his 
Ideas of Reflexion. 

So again, tho* we cannot by our Faculties attain 


a pertect Knowledge of Things which ſurround us, 


not the lron we handle, nor the Ground we tread 
on ; yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe End: 
abovementioned, viz. the Knowledge of the Creator, 
and our Duty, l. 2. c. 23. F. 13. p. 164. Tho' we 
are blind and dwell on the Superficies of the molt 
trifling Things, thoſe Faculties which every Worm 


that crawls confounds, will ſerve us ell enough da 
diſcove! 
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ditcover an Eſſence which is hidden, a Glory whicfi 


is inacceſſible: Every thing in God is of his Et 
ſence z that it cell a toando and declared, 
tho' no Man can tell wherein the Eſſence of a Fly 
conſiſts. Or if this be ſo obvious, how comes it to 
pals, that ſome Men have no Ideas of God, ſome worſe 
than none, moſt very different, l. 4. c. 8. F. 7. p. 374. 
That they are various in different Men, and much 
more reſemble the Opinion and Notion of the Teacher, 
than the true God, |. 1. c. 4. F. 13. p. 32. 

Nor does Mr. Locke ever tell us, by what Me- 
thod of Procedure Ideas of Reflexion are to con- 


nect our Minds with the Divine Nature; without 
which they are perfectly uſeleſs to all the Purpoſes -*'* 


of real Knowledge. We know nothing beyond our 
ſimple Ideas: whencver we wenld proceed beyond them, 
aud dive farther into the Nature of Things, we fall 
preſently into Darkneſs and Objcurity, and can diſco- 
ver nothing but our own Blindaeſs and Ionorance. 
But which ever of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that 
of Body, or immaterial Spirit, this is evident, that 
the ſimple Ideas that make them up, are no other than 


what we have received {rom Senſation or Keflexion; 


aud ſo is tt of all our other Ideas of Subſtance, even 
of God himſelf, l. 2. c. 23. F. 32. p. 170. How 
does this carry us thro? the dark Nature of Things, 
to apply the ſimple Ideas of Senſation to make u 

compiex Ideas of Subitances, inviſible, unknown, 
what we are ſuppoſed never to have heard of? 


Finite is a {imple Idea of Body, this we muſt | 
ſtretch to Infinite, tho? nothing but Infinity can do 


it: So of other Properties, Exiſtence, Wiſdom, 
and Power, aud Intinity to them (tho? you never 
heard of the Term, or a Being to whom it is 
applicable) and you have the Idea of an infinite 


Bang. But how chis Tranſition from Finite to 


lufinite is to be made, neither he nor any other 
Mortal 


ee punr_e— wy is Ba. 
— - 


-- 4 So 


— — 


De ſimple Ideas in their Mad 


together. 
ſuch an Idea of infinite Perfection, no Philoſopher, | 
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Mortal has declar'd : Here it is they fall preſently 


into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, and can diſcover 
nothing but their own Blindneſs and Ignorance. 


His Arguments may be of uſe to Perſons alread 
inſtfücted in divine ub ects, 725 ty N 
frame the beſt Idea 
they can of that all- boundleſs and infinite Being, 
which we call God, Id. $. 34. But can be of no 
Service to thoſe who have no Ideas of God, or 
worſe than none, to thoſe who believed the Uni. 
verſe or dead Men to be Gods, i. e. to every Man 
upon the face of the Earth for a thouſand Years 
To ſhew the Impoſſibility of framing 


the beſt or wiſeſt that ever liv'd, can be named, 
whoſe Notion of God did not include an Idea of 
Imperfection. The miſtake of modern Philoſophy 


is to begin at the wrong end, and aſcend upwards 


from finite to infinite: ſo did the Ancients, who 
called the World, and many things infinite, with- 
out knowing what Infinity was; whereas it is 2 
Wiſdom that deſcends, and comes down from 


above, it is only from an infinitely perfect Cauſe, 
that we frame the beſt Notion we can of Infinity, 
Of Eternity, a Chriſtian perhaps may by his 
Rule, J. 2. c. 17. F. 3. p. 108. find a help the 
better to form his Conceptions, but not to diſcoyer 
the Divine Nature. For *tis another Queſtion quitt 
different from our having an Idea of Eternity, 10 
know whether there were any real Being, whoſe Du- 
ration has been eternal, Id. F. 5. So that a Man 
may have an Idea of Eternity, yet none (according 
to Mr. Locte's Principles) of God; which plainly 
ſhews that there is no neceſſary Connexion ot 


Agreement between the Terms, nor any real 


Knowledge to be inferred from them. Experience 


in theſe Caſes is the ſureſt Demonſtration 3 there 
never 
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never was a ſingle ancient Sage who heid the 
Eternity of God, but at the ſame time maintained ** 
another coeternal Principle, viz. Matter, or Evil. 
Tho? if there be two Eternals, there may be 
two Thouſand, or none: which ſhews that what ” 
Mr. Locke builds on Ideas of Reflexion, he did \ 
nõt get from Reaſon but another "Channel, and \ 
that they are of no Service to the Cauſe for which 
they are produced, 
Of Immenſity, by the Addition of one Foot to 
another, and ſo on, we enlarge our Ideas to bound- 
leſs Space, I. 2. c. 13. F. 4. and c. 17. F. 3. But 
ſuppoſe we have learned that ſo many Inches make 
a Foot, ſo many Feet a Yard, ſo many Yards a 
Mile, ſo many Miles a Degree, and ſo many De- 
grees reach round the Earth, or up to the Stars: 
There our Horizon is bounded, and Immenſity as 
far as ever from our View; the Idea would be 
unapplicable by one in a State of Nature. And 
they who know God, perceive, that the firſt Foot 
may be as juſtly applied, as any Progreſſion the 
Imagination can conceive, to him of whoſe Eſſence 
it is, not to be meaſured. All theſe Simple Ideas 
proceed from Finite, and no Combination of Num- 
bers can expreſs an Infinite. L 
The fame will hold of Power: Add Finite or 
Infinite as long as we pleaſe, the Mind will never 
conceive Omnipotence. No Plato or wiſer Heathen «+ 
could, or did, believe it in the Power of God to- 
create Matter : Conſequently no Simple Ideas of 
Exiſtence, Space, Duration, Knowledge, Power, 


or Pleaſure could in the moſt advanced Mind diſco- 


ver an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent, Infinite- 
ly Wiſe and Happy Being. 

Nor does Mr. Locke, where he profeſſedly treats 
the Exilfence of OR, 25.1.4. c. 10. oier_any 
Arguments, which had \ weight with the Heathen 

| F Theolo- 
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Theologiſts; a ſure Proof that no pretended [Ideas 
of Reflexion can lead us to it: They enjoyed the 
Faculties of Nature in as perfect a Manner x; 
Chriſtians do, yet ſaw not the Evidence, Truth, or 
Conſiſtency of them. For Inſtance, a Man knoyy 
by an intuitive Certainty, that _— Cannot 
produce a real Being, nor Incogitative a Cogitatixe 
one, id F. 10. An intuitive Knowledge is vaſtly 
clearer than a reflexive one, but both equally 
uſeleſs in the preſent Caſe ; not a Philoſopher 
Aince the World began, ever imagining that Mat. 


/ ter was the Effect of a wiſe powerful Cauſe; and 


moſt concluded the incogitative Elements were the 


ſole Principles of Gods as well as Men. 


Thirdly, The Condition of Man's Nature and 
Faculties as repreſented by Mr. Locke, muſt dif: 
able him from coming at the Knowledge of God 
by any Operation of the Mind, 

- God has no doubt made us as is beſt for us in or 
preſent Condition, I. 2. c. 23. F. 13. p. 164. and 
hath fitted our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs to. tht 
Buſineſs we have to do here, id. F. 12. Yet we know 
Things only by Experience, that is the Limit of 
our Underſtanding. There is not a Subſtance thi 


/ exiſts, but has ſomething in it which baſfles our Ui- 


derſtanding, 1.4. c. 3. F. 6. p. 324. Therefore one 


would imagine that God, who is a ſpiritual Sub- 


> _/, ſtance, ſhould baffle us alſo : But theſe Thing 


— — 
\ 
| * 


want no Remarks. Ve are ignorant of all tht 
Powers, Efficacies, and Operations, whereby the Ef 
fefts we daily ſee are produced, id. F. 6. We may cor. 
clude, that the Things which we conſtantly find i 
proceed regularly, do act by a Law ſet them, lu 
yet by a Law that we know not, id. $. 29. Win 
we come to examine the moſt contemptible Plant u 
Animal, we preſently find that wwe know not thei 
Make, can give no reaſon of the different Quakilit 
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we fiad in them. The internal Conſtitution whereon 
their Properties depend, is unknown to us. So that 
the Workmanſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful God, 
in the great Faprick of the Univerſe, and every Part 
thereof, farther exceeds ghe Capacity and Comprehen- 
fron of the moſt iuguiſilive and intelligent Man, than 
the beſt Contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth 
the Conception of the moſt ignorant of Rational Crea- 
tures, I. 3. c. 6. F.9. p. 260. 

If then the Caules of the moſt familiar Things 
are unknown, it muſt be impoſſible to aſcend by 
any Gradation or Links of Cauſes and Effects, 
which have a neceſſary Dependence on each other, 
to the ſupreme firft Cauſe of all Things: Becaule 
we diſcern not how any one is connected to ano- 
ther. He that will only count twenty, or have any 
Idea of the Number, muſt know that nineteen went 


before with the diſtine# Name or Sign of every one of 


them, as they ſtand marked in their Order; and 
muſt retain in his Memory the Names or Marks of 
the ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to that Num- 
her; and that not confuſedly and at random, but in 
exatt Order. hor wherever this fails, a Gap is 
maze, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs can go no 
farther, 1. 2. c. 16. F. 7. p. 10). Yet he tells us, 
That there ſhould be more Species of intelligent Crea- 
tures above Us, GD OT and Mate- 
rral below us, is probably from hence, that in all the 
wahle corporeal 2 7 we ſee no Chaſms or Gaps ; 
all quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, 
and à continued Series of Things, that in each Re- 
move differ very little the one from the other. There 
are ſome Brutes which ſeem to have as much Know- 
ledge and Reaſon as ſome that are called Men. And 
jo on through the animal and vegetable Kingdoms, 
ill we come to the loweſt and moſt inorganical Parts 
of Matter, we ſball find every where, that the ſeve- 
F 4 
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ral Species are linked together, and differ but in al. 
mt inſenſible Degrees. And when we conſider the 
infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have 
reaſon to think, that the Species of Creatures ſhould 
alſo by gentle Degrees aſcend-upwards towards bis in- 
finite Perfeftion, as we ſee they gradually deſcend 
from us downwards, we being in Degrees of Per. 
fection much more remote from the infinite Being of 
God, than we are from the loweſt State of Being, 
and that which approaches neareſt to Nothing, |. z. 
c. 6. F. 12. p. 262. So again, finding in all Parts 
of the Creation that fall under human Obſervation, 
there is a gradual Connexion of one with another, 
without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all 
that great Variety of Things «wwe ſee in the Warld, 
which are ſo cloſely linked together, that in the ſeve. 
ral Ranks of Beings it is not caſy to. diſcover the 
| Bounds betwixt them, wwe have reaſon to be perſuaded, 
that by ſuch gentle Steps Things aſcend upwards in 
Degrees of Perfection. *Tis a hard matter to ſay 
where Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſen- 
ſible and Irrational end. If we compare the Under- 
ſtanding and Abilities of ſome Men and ſome Brutes, 
we ſhall find ſo little Difference, that *twill be hard 10 
ſay, that that of Man is either clearer or larger. 
Obſerving ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents downwards, 
the Rule of Analogy may make it probable that it is 
ſo alſo in things above us; and that there are ſeveral 
Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral 
Degrees of Perfection, aſcending upwards towards 
the infinite Perfection of the Creator by gentle 
Hes and Differences, that are every one at 10 
great Diſtance from the next to it, l. 4 c. 16. F. 13. 
9. 402. 
Ir is evident that Mr. Locke believed there was 
+ Climax up to Heaven, but confeſſes the firlt 
Far of the Chan broke, the Exiſtence of Spi 
nat 
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not being knowable but by Revelation; a Chaſm 
was made, and Reaſon at the End of its Tether. 


——— 


The Inferences he draws from the ſuperficial Rn] 


ledge we have of Body and its Qualities, are, that 
we muſt of Neceſſity have much leſs of Spirits: 
I/hoever conſiders how hardly Senſation is in our 
Thoughts reconcilable to extended Matter; or Exij- 
ſtence to any Thing that hath no Extenſion at all, will 
confeſs, that he is very far from certainly knowing 
what his Soul is; *tis a Point which ſeems to be 
put out of the Reach of our Knowledge. Tis poſt 
Controverſy we have ſomething within us which 
thinks, but muſt content ourſelves in the Ignorance of 
what Kind of Being it is, l. 4. c. 3. F. 6. p. 324. 


As we have no certain Information, not even of 


the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation, they | 


being naturally beyond our Dijcovery, id. §. 27. p. 
323, it will follow, that whatever Mr. Locke has 
laid of ſpiritual Beings, or any Ranks of Intelli- 


gences above us, was from Revelation; conſequent- 


ly that to Reaſon there muſt be a great Gap which 
will prevent its aſcending upwards, to the remote 
and infinite Being of God, who in the Excellency 
of his Nature farther ſurpaſſes the pureſt Seraphim, 
than the Soul of Man does the moſt contemptible 
Inſect. 

Fourthly, Let us take notice of the Method Mr. 
Licke lays down, as abſolutely neceſſary to come at 
Knowledge. 

The Mind in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings hath 
n other immediate Object but its own Ideas, ſo that 
all our Knowledge is converſant about them, |. 4. 
c. 1. F. I. p. 313. And we can have no Knowleage 
farther than we can have Perception of the Apree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas, id. c. 3. F. 1. 
p. 322. So that a Man is only ſaid to know a Pro- 
Poition, when he evidently perceives the Agreement or 

Diſagree- 
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Diſagreement of the Terms whereof it conſiſts, id, 
c. 1. F. 8. p. 315. To connect theſe Terms toge. 
ther is the Office of Reaſon, which principally con. 
fits in Sagacity and Ilalion; by the one it finds out, 
and by the other it ſo orders intermediate Ideas, a; 
to diſcover what Connexion there is in each Link 
of the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together 
and thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth 
ſought for, which is called [lation or Inference; and 
conſiſts of nothing but the Perception of the Con- 
nexion there is between the Ideas in each Step of the 
Deduction, whereby the Mind comes to ſee, either the 
certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Know. 
ledge; for Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and in. 
bub table Connexion of all the Ideas or Proofs one t1 
another, in each Step of Demonſtration that produces 
Knowledge, l. 4. c. 17. F. 2. p. 404. 2dly, Infe- 
rence is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true; that ii, 


to ſee the Connexion of the two Ideas: It being by 


virtue of the perceived Agreement of the intermediat: 
Idea, or medius terminus, with the Extremes, that 
the Extremes are concluded to agree. Therefore every 
intermediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole 
Chain hath a viſiv/e Connexion with thoſe two it i 
placed between; or elje thereby the Concluſion cannot 
be inferred, or drawn in; for wherever any Link if 
the Chain is laoſe, and without Connexion, there the 
whole Strength of it is loſt, it hath no Force to in- 
fer, or draw in any thing, id. F. 4. p. 407. 

We may therefore look upon theſe two Points 
as the Ground-work of Knowledge, 1ſt, That 
wherever we want Ideas, our reaſoning Stops, we ar! 
at an End of our Reckoning, 1.4. c. 17. $.9. p. 413. 


2dly, That in Demonſtration, the Connexion of inter 


mediate Proofs miſt be obſerved, and ſeen in each 4 
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of that whole Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt 


as it is; and the Mind muſt be ſure, that no Part of 


what is neceſſary be omitted or overlooked, id. F. 15. 
p. 414. For where the Mind diſcovers not this, it 
remains in Ignorance, or at moſt can go no farther 
than a probable Conjecture, id. c. 2.4. 3. p. 137. The 
higheſt Degree of «which amounts not to Certainty, with- 
out rohich there can be no true Knowledge, id. c. 3.4.14. 
It ts in this as in the reckoning of Numbers, where- 
ever it fails, a Gap is made, the Chain breaks, 
and the Progreſs can go no farther, |. 2. c. 16. F. 7. 
p. 107. 


come in the LAST PLACE to ſhew, that, 


by the Rules of Mr. Locke's Philoſophy, ix _is 115 


poſſible fer, the human Intellect ta come at f 
Rnowledge of God, by a Contemplation of oh 
two principal Mediums,” the Soul of Man, or the 
Wor s of Creation. 

Concerning the former I ſhall offer this Propoſi- 
”, Sa * 

Where the Mind has no Idea of a Thing, it has 
no Knowledge, nor can infer any Truth there- 
from. But the Mind has no Idea of the Soul. 
Therefore, &c. 


The Major appears from the laſt Section; that 


the Mind has no Obje& of its Thoughts and Rea- 


ſonings but its Ideas. — It can have no Knowledge 
farther than its Ideas. Where there are no Ideas, 
chere can be no Perception of their Agreement or 
Connexion ; Therefore no Illation of any Truth. — 
The Progreſs can go no farther. 

To prove the Minor ; let us for Brevity ſake de- 
fine the Soul to be a thinking Subſtance. iſt. Of 
Subſtance we have no diſtinft Idea, none at all; it 
is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſupport 
thoſe Ideas we call Accidents, |, 2. c. 23. $. 15. 
p. 164. or the Qualities we find exiſting, which are 

; capable 
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capable of producing Simple Ideas in us : It is ſomes 
thing we know not, have no diſtin? Idea of is; 
are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dart, id. 
6. 2. . 189. 4 Man does not know the Sith. 
lance of that thinking Thing, mo more than he 
knows the Subſtance of a ſolid Thing, id. F. 23. 
p. 166. that is, not at all: For we have no clear 
Idea or Notion, either of corporeal or thinking Sub. 
flance, Id. F. 5. 2dly, To this ſomething we have 
no Idea or Knowledge of, we muſt join the 
Quality and Idea of Thinking, of which alſo we 
have no Idea: For we know not how we think, 
id. F. 23. p. 166. The Matter of Fatt is clear, 
but to know how it is done we are at a boſs, id. 
$. 25. p. 167. nor wherein Thinking conſiſts, |. 4. 
c. 3. F. 6. p. 323. nor whether it be the Aim 
or Eſſence of the Soul, J. 2. c. 19. F. 4. p. 120, 
From Subſtance and Operation we know nothing 
of, nor can have a Simple Idea, we are to form 
the Complex one. That a Spirit is ſomething ca- 
pable of thinking, I. 2. c. 23. F. 3. p. 159. yet are 
ignorant of both Terms in the Propoſition, Spi- 
rit and Thinking ; for Knowledge 1s confined to 
Ideas; conſequently, we are very far from certain) 
knowing what the Soul is, *tis a Point out of the 
reach of our Knowledge, |. 4. c. 3. F. 6. p. 324. 
A Spirit is ſomething capable of thinking, yet we 
know not what it is, J. 2. c. 23. F. 3. p. 159. 
You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do I. 
But how Subſtance thinks, is beyond our Capacity 
to conceive. (3d. Anſwer to the Biſhop of Morceſter. 
34ly, It to Thinking we add the Property of 
Willing or voluntary Self- motion, why a Thought 
in the Mind cauſes Motion in one Hand, and 
Reſt in the other; though conſcious of ſuch a 
Power, we cannot (as has been ſhewn) have any 
lala. Tor how Motion is produced, is to us ut 

intelligible, 


WS un 


Iligible, 
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intelligible, 1. 4. c. 10. F. 19. p. 379. Ve know 
that our Souls have a Power of exciting Motion 
by Thought, but if we enquire how it is dene, we 
are totally in the aark, I. 2. c. 23. F. 28 p. 168. 
The Operation of Spirit upon Matter is utterly in- 
conceivable, I. 4. c. 3. F. 28. p. 334. How any 


Thought ſhould produce Motion in the Body, is as 


remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any 
Body ſhould produce Thought in the Mind, 1d. 

Now, where we are totally ignorant and in 
the dark concerning the Nature, Subſtance, and 
Qualities of any Thing; neither knowing what 
they are, nor how they are, nor wherein they 
conliſt : That we can have no Ideas, where no Ideas 
are, none at all: That we can have no Knowledge 
where no Knowledge is, that no Illation can be 
made, or any other Truth drawn in, 1s as clear a 
Demonſtration, upon Mr. Locke's Principles, as any 
in his Philoſophy. 

So little is there in a Shew of Words, That 
the Idea of a ſpiritual Subſtance is as clear as that 
of a bodtly Subſtance, l. 2. c. 23. F. 15. p. 164. 
1. e, none at all; and putting to it the Ideas of 
Thmiins and Willing, of which we have no Ideas, 
and we have the Idea of an immaterial Spirit, 
i. e. we may from no Ideas, by Ideas of Reflexion, 
gain an Idea of we know not what, therefore can 
have no Idea of, being ignoraut what Immate- 
riality as well as Spirit is. Na Mr. Locke tound 
no Arguments to prove the oul either imma- 
rial or immortal. For he who will give himſelf 
[ave 10 conſider freely, ⁊vill ſcarce find his Reaſon 
able to determine him fixedly for or againſt the 
Soul's Immateriality, 1. 4. c. 3 F. 6. p. 324. it Le- 


ing impoſſible for us by the Contemp!a!ion of our / 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover whether * 


Onnipotence "has not given ts ſome Syſtems of Mat- 


/ „ er 
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ter, fitly diſpoſed, a Power to perceive and think, 
Id. p. 323. And, in his third Anſwer to the Biſhop 


of Worceſter, he ſhews at large that the Immortality 
ol the Soul is*Tot to be proved or known b na- 
nds of Moral 


fil Reaſon. Jer all the great 2 


of Mora ly 


dd Religion are well enough ſecured without Philo 


fophical Proofs of the Soul's Immateriality, Id. p. 
This is giving up the Cauſe, by puttin 
Poor ove rexth of e RY 
n Pee bred Fit 
a great del of Trouble, and many Inconliſten. 
cies, to have ſaid, We know nothing of ſpiritual 
Subjects, but by Revelation: And whatever Ends 
are well enough ſerved without it, I am ſure they 
are not the Ends of Religion or Truth ; though 
thoſe of Morality (in its Neis apparent. 
ly are. Yet I will not ſay Mr. Locke formed 
his Hypotheſis for the fake of it. 

To illuſtrate this Matter farther, if it be faid, 
we may ground fome Realonings, Proofs, or 
Ideas, on the Operations of Spirits, as we judge 
of Bodies by their Primary Qualities ; J anſwer, 


Nat: For if we are at a loſs in reſpett to the 


owers and Operations of Bodies, much more jo 
muſt we be in reference to Spirits, whereof we ns- 
turally have ud Ideas, but what we draw from 
refleing on the Operaticns of our own Souls with- 
in us; which may hold but an inconſiderable Rant 
among the podſubly innumerable Kinds of noble Beings, 
I. 4. c. 3. F. 17. p. 328. For as to the Operations 
of Spirits in thinking and moving of Bodies, all our 
Diſcoveries beyond ſenſible Matter of Fatt amount 
to very little beyoud perfect Ignorance and Incapa* 
city, Id. c. 6. F. 14. p. 353. And bating ſome Vet) 
few, and theſe ſuperficial Ideas of Spirits, which 
by Refiexion wwe get of our own, and from bent 
be Def e, can £21k, of the Father of” Spirit 
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we have no certain Information, ſo much as of the 


Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation, Id. c. 3. 


$. 27. P. 333. 
Is not God plainly exempted here for the ſake of 


an Hypotheſis, and the Approach to him by Reaſon 


made very obvious, tho? not to an Angel or Crea- 


ture, but by Revelation ? By the ſame Rule of In- / 
conſiſtency a Part is bigger than the whole. But | 
whoever will impartially examine this Account, mult 


Regie PRs 50 eee 1 


fſecting on Operations whereof we have no Ideas, 
of our Soul which holds an inconſiderable Rank 
among the Kinds of nobler Beings, we colle 


þ 


no Ideas. No farther Comment need be made, 
than that from ſuperficial Ideas of an inconſi- 
derable Thing, a very ſuperficial and inconſide- 
rable Knowledge can be attained, which, though 
it would be Blaſphemy to apply it to God/ who is 


not to be known ſuperficially, yet will ſerve well 


enaugb. 

An equal Difficulty is yet behind: How by 
the Help of a very few ſuperficial Ideas we ſhall 
pals the vaſt Chaſm between the human Soul 
and God. For he is infinitely more remote in the 
real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and 
perfecteſt of all created Beings, than the pureſt 
Seraphim is from the moſt contemptible Piece of 
Matter, l. 3. c. 6. F. 11. p. 262. There are no 
intermediate Steps or Ideas, b Mr*"Tocke's own 
7 725 which Reaſon Fr piree in a Clear 

rder, 


and fit o pals the immenſe Gulph and 

» [ n „ e A 
perceive the Ei 8105 between tlie os Ex- 
tremes: And if there be but one Gap in the 
Chain, the Mind muſt ſtop, it can go no farther, 
Wo 2 there 


the beſt we can, 7, e. well enough, of the Father | 
of Spirits, though of Bpirits we naturally have 
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there is an End of Certainty and Knowledge, 
Were there indeed certain Degrees of Perfections 
and Beings, aicending upwards by gentle Steps 
and Differences, at no great diſtance one from 
another; there might be ſome Grounds for imagin- 
ing a finite Mind able to clamber up towards a 
View of infinite Perfection, But Mr. Locke eve- 
ry where declares there are no ſuch diſcoverable 
middle Terms, no Links to connect the Chain, 
whereby the Extremes are to be held together, 
or on which ſuch Deductions and Concluſions as 
produce Knowledge can depend ; no Diicernment 
of the Agreement or Dilagreement which may 
be between them; therefore Reaſon is bere at ai 
End of iis Reckoning, 
For of Spirits wwe have naturally no Ideas, |. 4, 
c. 3.$. 17. p. 328. The Exiſtence of Spirits is mit 
knowable but by Revelation, Id c. 11.4 12. p. 384. 
What we hope to know of ſeparate Spirits in ibis 
World, we muſt, I think, expett only from Revelation, 
Id. c. 12. H. 12. p. 390. For we have no certain In- 
formation ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, 
but by Revelation. Angels of all ſorts are naturally le. 
yond our diſcovery : of Intelligences, «whereof ' is likely 
there are many Oraers, our natural Faculties can 
give us no cerlain Account at all, Id. c. 3. 27. 
p. 333. That there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings 
beirween us and the great Goa, who. is there that by 
his own ſearch and ability can Come to know? And 
in what concerns their different Species and Pro- 
YXrties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance, 1d. 
P. 334. Where then we have no Ideas, ſimple, com- 
plex, or intermediate, that there we cannot connect 
the infinitely diſtant Extremes, nor Reaſon aſcend 
to the Knowledge of God by any Contemplation 
of the Soul, is a clear Demonſtration, by Mr. 
Leckes own Rules and Method of . 
1 0 
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The Definition of Knowledge is the Perceiving 
an Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; where 
there are no Ideas, there can be no Knowledge. 


We have no Idea of Spirits, —nor of the Opera- 


tions of our own Souls — conſequently not of the 
Father of Spirits We have no Ideas of either Ex- 
treme, therefore can have no Knowledge. For the 
whole Extent of our Knowledge reaches not beyond 
our own Ideas, limited to the ways of our Percep- 
tion, I. 3. c. 11. §. 13. Pp. 308. 

When Mr. Locke therefore affirms, That no Man 
inſpired by God, can by Revelation communicate to 
others any new ſimple Ideas, which they had not before 
from Senſation or Reſlexion, l. 4. c. 18.F. 3. p. 417. 
it is a big founding Expreſſion, without any mean- 
mg to the Purpoſe it is offer'd. Ideas of Reflexion 
are grounded on thoſe of Senſation, therefore ulti- 
mately to be reſolved into them It is allo certain 
that Gol can open and enable our Faculties to diſ- 
cern new Objects, hitherto unſeen and unknown 
to the mortal Mind, from which they would col- 
lect new ſimple Ideas. And he allows, that Notices 
of ſuch Beings may be communicated'to us, with 
ſuch Peculiarities of their Nature, as diſtinguiſh 
them from all others, and help us to form tome 
inadequate Notion of them. Thus, Spirits, Angels, 
and Intelligences are naturally beyond our diſcovery. 
Vet they are ſo made out to us, that wwe believe them, 
not by Deductions of Reaſon, but as coming from God 
in ſome extraordinary manner, Id. F. 2. Upon which 
Information it is, Mr. Locke undertakes to ſhew 
what Ideas we may form of Spirits; the Truth of 
which Ideas mutt conſiſt in their Conformity to the 
Manner wherein they were originally deſeribed; and 
that by Analogy to thoſe Ideas the Mind has al- 
realy received, which only can be from Senſation. 


By the fame extraordinary way of Communication, 
we 
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we come to know there are Angels or Spirits, by 
the ſame we know there is a Father of Spirits, 7.7, 


I come now to the SECOND Medium 
whereby the Knowledge of God is faid to be ptith 


and obvious, viz. from contemplating the Works 


of Creation. 
In this Argument as well as the other, it is 3 


Aa to the learned World, that Mr. Locke 


always takes the molt im portant —— ge 
without ever once entering oh fich Proofs as unal- 
ſiſted Reaſon would have uſed, to deduce and per- 
ceive the Certainty of them; as if an zp/ſe dixit from 


the Pythagoras of the Moderns were ſufficient, Thus, 
7 


F common ſettled Opinion and received Doctrine ſerv 
well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſ 
doubt, that the Creation or Beginning of any one 
Subſtance out of nothing, being once admitted, the 
Creation of all other, but the Creator himſelf, may 


with the ſame eaſe be ſuppoſed, l. 4. c. 10. F. 18, 


379. 
P Does this ſerve well enough for the Purpoſes of 


,Reaſon ? Or is this Philoſophy, to take common 
Opinion for Proof, and admit the only Point that 


wants Eſtabliſhment, as an eaſy Suppolition with- 
out an Argument to ſupport it? We muſt firſt 


ſcientifically know a Creation, before We can 3 
Creator. This Mr. Locke knew was impoſſible to be 


done; therefore he wiſely paſſes by, and waves the 
Undertaking. Yet whence was this common Opi- 
nion, or received Doctrine? If from the diſcovery 
of Reaſon, he would have known, and pointed out 
the Procedure; for ſuch Knowledge does not ſpring 
up like Muſhrooms, by the natural Fecundity of 
the Mind. If not one Step of that Sagacity and 
Illation whereby Reaſon could have made the diſ- 
covery, appears; it muſt have proceeded from 
ſome 
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ſome other Cauſe, i. e. from Revelation. And 
who ever attempted to prove the Creation of 
a Fly or Pebble out of nothing, poſſible? 
No Philoſopher ever thought of, or believed 
it; therefore no immediate Object of the human 
Intellect. 

Let us obſerve with what Darkneſs he imagines 
the Subject to be ſurrounded. Poſſibly if we could 
emancipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe 
our Thoughts as far as they could reach, to a cliſer 
Contemplation of Things, we might be able to aim 
at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception, how Matter 
might at firſt be made and begin to exiſt by the 
Power of that eternal firſs Being : But to give 
Beginning and Being to a Spirit, would be fad 
a more inconcervable Effect of omnipotent Power, 
. 4. c. 10. F. 18. p. 378. If Mr. Locke could 
not emancipate himſelf to raiſe a dim Conception, 
it may juſtly to all others be allowed inconceivable, 
which he ſufficiently intimates. For Jet a Phi- 
loſopher but explain why his Will or Thought 
ſhould cauſe Reſt in one Hand, and Motion in the 
other, ſo as to make it intelligible, and the next Step 
will ze to underſtand Creation, Id. F. 19. p. 379. 
For if we know not the Operation of our own 
Will, how ſhould we underſtand the Volition of 
Omnipotence? It is therefore over-valuing our 
ſelves, to conclude all Things impoſſible to be done, 
whoſe Manner of doing exceeds our Comprehenfion : 
this is to make our Comprehenſion Infinite, or God 
Finite, when what be can do, is limited to what 
we can conceive of it, Id. Here gain Mr. Lecke 
argues againſt Scepricks and Atheiſts, and very 
Jultly, the Subject not ſubmitting to any other 
Proof or Argument. If a Man cannot under— 
ſtand, why Thought ſhould make one Hand 
write, the other ſtop, why ſhould he inſiſt upon 
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a demonſtrative Proof of rhe Mannep of Creation ? 
They both exceed our Comprehenſion, 

But to come to the Demonſtration I promiſed, 
that the Mind cannot come at the Knowledge of 
God from contemplating the Works of Creation; 
it is this. 

To know the Truth of any Propoſition, we 
muſt find out intermediate Ideas, to ſhew the 
Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas or Terms, 
as expreſſed in the Propoſition to be demon- 
{trated, | 

But in this Propoſition, God created Matter, 
no intermediate Ideas can be found out, where- 
by the Extremes can be connected or concluded 
to agree. 

Therefore the Truth of that Propoſition can- 
not by any Act of Reaſon be known or demon- 
ſtrated. | 

The Major is every where eſtabliſhed kay+ Mr, 
Locke as the Foundation of all Knowledge, See 
Section the fourth, and J. 4. c. 7.4. 11. p 360. 

The Minor is thus demonſtrated. Creation it 
when a new Particle of Matter begins to exift, 
which before had no Being, l. 2. c. 26. F. 2. p. 177. 
The Extremes here are Exiſtence Nonex- 
iſtence. Nothing Something. The Queſtion 
then 1s, what intermediate Ideas or Proots there 
are to connect them together, ſo that the Mind 
may perceive a neceſſary and indubitable Agree- 
ment between them, which muſt be obſerved and 
ſeen in each Step of the whole Train, and retained 
in the Memory, juſe as it is, l. 4. c. 17.4. 15. 
p. 414. Mr. Locke anſwers, That Creation and 
Annihilation contain in them no Idea of the Action 
or Manner whercby they are produced, but only of 


Abe Cauſe and the Thing done, l. 2. c. 22. F. 11. 
p. 138. For in Creation, 149" the Word ſeems io 
expreſs 


iſed 5 


ion; 


491 


expreſs ſome Action, yet it fignifies nothing of Action, 


or modus operandi at all, but barely the Effect, Id. 
If no Step in the Agency can be traced, if there 
be no Idea of the Action or Manner of it, of 
conſequence there can be no Medius Terminus, 
— the Extremes may be connected, or the 
Agreement between the Cauſe and the Thing done 
perceived. This is the vaſt Hialus, Chaſm, or 
Gap, from ing to Something, which no 


Reaſon could ever paſs, but that All- wiſe Intelli- 


gence, whoſe modus operandi was known or con- 
ceivable to himſelf only. 

Therefore a Creator cannot be inferred or de- 
monſtrated from the Works of Creation. For « Man 
tan never be ſaid to know a Propefition, but when be 
evidently perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, J. 4. c. 1. F 8. p. 315. 
And Inference 1s by virtue of intermediate Ideas to 

eive the Connexion of the Extremes; where 
this fails, the Chain breaks, Reaſon is at a ſtand, 
and the Mind remains in Ignorance, This again I 
lay down for as clear a Demonſtration upon Mr. 
Locke's Principles, as any in his Works. 

That there can be no intermediate Ideas, appears 
alſo from the very Nature and Act of Creation. 


For where the Act is momentaneous, He ſpake, and 


it was done, the Tranſition from the Efficiency to the 
Effect quicker than Thought, without any ſucceſſive 
Motion, but Þs Act and Effect are indiviſible, to 
ſuppoſe any thing intermediate, is a Contradiction. 
Eſſential Being gives being to all others by mere 
Volition, fo immediately that all Means are ex- 
cluded z and the Manner of an without any ſup- 
poſable Continuation, or Tranſiency of Operation, 
is not to be mentally conceived : There being no 
diſtance between the Will or Power and a& of Om- 
potence, it makes it impoſſible for a finite Mind to 
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erceive the Manner of its Operation; and infinit 
Wicdom and Power are ſo eſſentially the ſame, that 
who comprehends Creation, can create alſo. 
On the Whole, Ideas of Reflexion are of no uſe 
to us in our great Concernments; neither lead us 
to the Knowledge of God from conſidering the in- 
ternal Operations of our own Souls, nor from con- 
templating the outward Frame of Things. There. 

fore to ſuppoſe them, is to no Purpoſe. 

I ſhall venture to conclude what is here offer'd 
from a ſerious Love to Truth, with the Words 

Mr. Locke, I. 1. c. 1. F. 4. It is uſeful to 
© know the | ok of our Comprehenſion, how 
ce far the Powers of our Underſtanding reach; to 
« what things they are in any degree proportionate, 
„ and where they fail us. 1 it may be of 
* uſe to prevail with the buſy Mind of Man, to 
* be more cautious in medling with things exceed. 
ing its Comprehenſion; and to ſtop when it is 
« at the utmoſt Extent of its Tether; and to ſit 
«© down in a quiet Ignorance of thoſe things, which 
* upon Examination are found to be beyond the 
« reach of our Capacities, — to which our Un- 
* derſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we 
cannot frame in our Minds any clear or diſtin 
«© Perception, or whereof perhaps we have not any 
«© Notices at all Were the Capacities of our Un- 
« derſtanding well conſidered, the Extent of our 
« Knowledge, Id. $. 7. once diſcovered, and the 
« Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds between 
the enlightned and dark part of Things, between 
« what is and what is not comprehenſible by us, 
& Men would perhaps with leſs Scruple acquielce in 
« the avowed Ignorance of the one, and employ 
& their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with more Ad- 
vantage and Satisfaction, in the other; 


As 
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As a ſure Direction to the Mind in theſe Enqu- 
ries, I ſhall add a ſhort Aphoriſm out of the noi 
bleſt Syſtem of Philoſophy, that ever appeared in 
the World, and which fully ſtates the Inlets and 
Extent of Human Knowledge. Eye hath not ſeen, nor 
Ear heard, neither bath it entered into the Heart of 
Man to conceive. What the Eye or other Senſes 
afford not immediate Ideas of, nor the Ear me- 
dately by Inſtruction communicates to the Mind, 
an never enter into the Heart of Man to be con- 
ceived. The deep Things of God, and all Notices 
we have of ſpiritual and immaterial Objects of Di- 
vine Knowledge, God hath revealed them unto us by 
bis Spartt. 


N 


Revelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 133 


E HAF. 
Of the Law of Nature. 


N the Inquiry into the Law of Nature, the 
Queſtion 1s, whether Man be endued with 
2 ſuch natural Abilities, that by a due Uſe of 
them he can attain the Knowledge of 
whatever is requiſite to the End and Perfection of 
his Being; or has Faculties, which, without the Aid 
of Revelation, can diſcover a ſufficient Rule and 
Law of Duty to inſtruct and direct him in all things 
needful to be known or done, for the Attainment 
of his final Happinels. 
That the Point may be truly ſtated, we ſhall firſt 
ſee what they underſtand by the Law of Nature, 
who affirm 1t is diſcoverable by the bare Light of 
Reaſon, 
From the Ancients, the Teſtimony of Cicero may 
aße, who abounds in this Saler, though he is 
not always ſtrictly conſiſtent with himſelf, He de- 
fines it to be, Vera ratio, nature congruens, diffuſa De Repub. 
in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna, That right Rea- in frag- 
« ſon, which is conſonant to Nature, what all are 2 * 
« Partakers of, immutable and eternal.“ And again, 
Eft enim lex nibil aliud niſi recta & d numine Deorum philip. 11. 
trafta ratio, imperans boneſta, probibens contraria, p. 5 29. 
The Law is nothing elſe but right Reaſon de- 
* rived from the Gods, commanding Good, and 
* forbidding Evil.” And in numberleſs Places he 
makes Univerſal Conſent the diſtinguiſhing Charac- 
ter of this Law. Omni in re conſenſio omnium gen- Tuſc. O. 
tium, lex nature putanda eſt. That whatever all I. 1. n. 13. 


Nations conſent to, muſt be deemed as the Law 
K 3 tag, 


J — 
12 


«£\ 
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Fragment, 
ut jupra. 


Nat. D. 
I. 1. n. 17. 


Fecl. Po. 
. 


$. 8. 


De jur. 
Bel. & 
Pac. 1. 1. 


c. 1. f. 10. 
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6 of Nature, Nor is there any other Expounder 
© or Interpreter of this Law to be fought for; 
« there will not be one Law at Rome, and another 
e at Athens; one in this Age, another hereafter, 
ce but one Immutable eternal Law obliges all Nati. 
« ons and Ages; for what all conſent to, mult ne. 
6 ceſſarily be true.“ 

Amongſt the Moderns we may be concluded b 
the Authorities of Hooker, Grotius, Puffendorf, Wii. 
kins, and. Clarke. | 

The judicious Hooter thus expreſſes himſelf : © The 
« natural Meaſure whereby to judge of our Do- 
&« ings, is the Sentence of Reaſon determining and 
&« ſetting down what is good to be done, and 
e therefore muſt be done; and the Law of Rex 
« fon or human Nature is that which Men by dif- 
“ courle of natural Reaſon have rightly found out 
& themſelves to be all for ever bound to in their 
Actions; which Laws are inveſtigable by Res. 
„ ſon, without the help of Revelation; there being 
« nothing in 1t, but — any Man (having natural 
« Perfection of Wit and Ripeneſs of Judgment) 
« may by labour and travel find out. Therefore 
« the Law of Nature, or, as it may be termed 
* more fitly, the Law of Reaſon, comprehendeth 


all thoſe things which Men by the Li cht of 


e their Underſtanding evidently know, or at leaſt 
« wife Men may know, to be ſeeming or unſeem- 
ing, virtuous or vicious, good or evil for them 
* todo. There are in it ſome things which ſtand 
« as Principles; and out of theſe Principles, which 
e are in themſelves evident, the greateſt moral 
« Duties we owe towards God or Man, may wil 
out any great Difficulty be concluded.“ 

Hugo Grotius defines the Law of Nature, To 
< be the Dictate of right Reaſon, ſhewing the moral 
« Turpitude or moral wn, of any Action, 


* from its Agreement or Diſagreement with na. 
7 « tur 
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« tural Reaſon, and conſequently that ſuch Action 
« is commanded, or prohibited by God the Au- 
« thor of Nature.“ 
Cuil. Grotius defines it, To be the Law which De Prin- 


: . CIP. Jur. 
« God, as the Author of Nature, has 1mplanted\# dtal. 
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in the Hearts of all Men, to diſcern Virtue from, 1. f. 10. 


« Vice, commanding the one, forbidding the 
« Other.“ 5 


Puſfendorf ſays, The Law of Nature is to be L. 2. c. z. 


« drawn from Man's "Reaſon, flowing from the 5. 13. 
« true Current of the Faculty when unpervertcd, 
« and without the N Aſſiſtance of 
« Revelation may be ſolidly found out and de- 
« monſtrated by the bare force of Reaſon, ſuch as 
« God firſt implanted, and ſtill preſerves in Man- 


kind. 


Biſhop Wiltius thus deduces it, Religion is that Nat. Relig. 


« general Habit of Reverence towards the Divine 
« Nature, whereby we are enabled and inclined to 
« worſhip and ſerve God after ſuch a manner as we 
« conceive moſt agreeable to his Will, ſo as to 
« procure his Favour and Bleſſing. I call that 
« Natural Religion which Men might know, and 
« ſhould be obliged unto by the mere Principles of 
« Reaſon, improved by Conſideration and Expe- 
« rience, without the help of Revelation. This com- 
« prehends under it theſe three principal Things. 
« Firſt, A Belief and Acknowledgment of the Di- 
vine Nature and Exiſtence. Secondly, Due Appre- 
« henfions of his Excellencies and Perfections. 
« Thirdly, Suitable Affections and Demeanour to- 
« wards him.” 

Dr. Clarke, „That the primary and original vol. 1. 
« law of God, is the Law of Nature; that eter- Serm. 13. 
nal and unchangeable Law of Morality, which 
e neceſſarily ariſes from the Nature of Creatures, 
« and from their Relation to God, and each 
other. And the Wiſdom of this Law is the 

— — a. 
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% very ſame as the Wiſdom of God's Creation it. ” 
25 


« (ff, Being nothing elle than the Univerſal” Be. 
6 nefit and Happineſs of all reaſonable Creature, 60 
&« ariſing from their acting according to that Na. 60 
6 ture which God has given them, and according to « 
e the reſpective Relations wherein they are placed 6 


% thereby.” 


But we ſhall more diſtinctly learn the Extent and 6 


Obligation of this Law from the Explanation and 6 

. Heleribtions given of it by learned Men. 0 
Id. L. 2. Thus Hooker: + The Law of Nature 1s an in- 6c 
$5. „ fallible Knowledge imprinted in the Minds of all ſhi 
| <« the Children f N C. whereby both general Prin. as 
« ciplcs for directing of human Actions are compre- 6 

& hended, and Concluſions derived from them; c 

« and it directs in ſuch ſort, that we muſt in all « 


3. $9. things for ever do according to it; for the gene- “ 

1. § 8. 46 ral and perpetual Voice of Men is as the Sentence | 

«© of God himſelf : For that which all Men have at his 

4 all times learned, Nature herſelf muſt needs have « 

«* taught, and God being the Author of Nature, a 

« her Voice is but his inſtrument, By her, from MW © 

& him, we receive whatſoever in ſuch Tort we learn. « | 

% Tnfiaite Duties there are, the Goodneſs whereof is Wc | 

| e by this Rule ſufficiently manifeſted, altho? we had IM © | 
l 73 « no other Warrant beſides to approve them. St. al 


| | 2 « Paul ſays concerning the Heathen, that they are a « ] 
| « Law unto themſelves; his Meaning is, that by the Wl © 
«* force of the Light of Reaſon, wherewith God illu- 4 
— — — — rern 1 
e minateth every one which cometh into the World, WM © : 
| 66 Men being enabled to know Truth from Falſhood, « f 
| « and Good from Evil, do therefore learn in many il © | 
« things what the Will"of God is: Which Wil * 

| 7 * 85 —— > - ad Saw ivÞﬀ4 --aie $65.4. 4 A ] 
„ himzeif not revealing by any extraordinary means I © | 
| | „ unto them, but they by natural Diſcourſe attain- *! 
j 

, 


ing the Knowledge thereof, ſeem the Makers of 
L. I. $2. thoſe Laws, which indeed are his, and they but I © ( 


— — — — — — — 
— — — 


| « only the Findefs of them out; whether they im 
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« port Our Duty towards God or towards Man; 


« and by Degrees of Diſcourſe the Minds even of 
« mere natural Men have attain'd to know not on- 
« ]y that there is a God, but alſo what Power, 
« Force, Wiſdom, and other Properties that God 
& hath, and how all things depend on him.” 
Biſhop S!i/lingfleet ſays, ** That the Idea of God Orig. Sac. 
« 15 5 imprinted on the Minds of Men, by that! z.c. 1. 
« (od OD Ted i is : And this Idea is a natural J. ©: 
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« Reſult from the free Uſe of our Reaſon and Fa- © Ly 


« culties,” (which, with ſubmiſſion to his Lord- 

ſhip, are as di erent Accounts for the fame thing 

35 in nature poſſibly can be.) And again : There 13 1 
« is an indelible Idea of a Deity on the Minds of © F. 12. 
Men, deeply and univerlally planted ; and an in- d. 

« delible Character of himſelf printed by himſelf 

d upon the Soul.” 

Archbiſhop Tillotſom is full of this Subject in all vol. 1. 
his Works : * Religion, ſays he, is a Property of Serm 1. 
* our Natures, and the Notion of a Deity intimate P: 29. | 
« to our Underſtandings, and ſticks cloſe to them: | 
And all Religion is founded in right Notions of 1d. Serm. 

« God and his Perfections, inſomuch that Divine 41. p. 485. 
Revelation itſelf does ſuppoſe theſe for its Foun- 
& dations; and can ſignify nothing to us, unleſs 
they be firſt known and believed: So that the 
„Principles of Natural Religion are the Foun- 
« dation of that which is revealed; and ſuch Prin- 
* ciples are thoſe Apprehenſions which Men na- 14. germ. 
* turally have of the Divine Being and Per- 21. p. 224- 
* ſections (the Immortality of the Soul, and 
* future Rewards of this Life, Vol. 3. Serm. 170. 
p. 465) and the clear Notions of Good and 


For there is an intrinſeca and Evil in vol. 2. 

* Things, and the Reaſons and Reſpects of moral Serm. 88. | 
Good and Evil, are fixed and immutable, eter-P- 663. U 
nal and indiſpenſable, Nor do they ſpeak ſafely, A] 


« who 


\ | 
* Evil, which are ink _LPON our Natures. hoe 


: 
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Vol. 2. 
Serm. 5 8. 


P. 404. 
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© who make the Divine Will the Rule of moral 
« Good and Evil, as if there were nothing Good and 
« Evil in its own Nature antecedently to the Will of 
« God ; but that all Things are therefore Good 
% and Evil, becauſe God wills them to be ſo. 

« There is a Natural Knowledge of God, and of 
e the Duty we owe to him, which the Apoſtle call 
e that of God, which is obvious to be known by the 
Light of Nature, and is as much as is abſolutely 
% neceſſary for us to know. His Being and eſſential 
« Perfections may be known, Which he calls his eter. 
& nal Power and God-head : Theſe are clearly ſeen, be. 
« ing underſtood by the things which are made, i. e. The 
« Creation of the World is a plain Demonſtration to 


„ Man of the Being and Power of God; and if ſo, 


Id. p. 405. 


Id. Serm. 
48. p. 338. 


Id. p.340. 


Id. Serm. 
57. P. 402. 


Id. Serm. 
49 P. 346. 


« then God is naturally known to Men; and ſuch 
« natural Knowledge of him to be a Being of al 
« Perfections, is the ſureſt and ſafeſt hold that Reli- 
« gion hath on human Nature.“ 

« There needs nothing more to make any thing 
« Law, than a ſufficient Declaration that it is the 
« Will of God; and this God hath ſufficiently ſig- 
« nified to Mankind by the very Frame of our Na- 
c tures, and of thoſe Principles and Faculties which 
c“ he hath endued us withal : So that whenever we 
&« act contrary to theſe, we plainly diſobey the Will 
« of him that made us, and violate thoſe Laws 
& which he hath enacted in our Natures, and writ- 
« ten in our Hearts; which all the World, except 
&« the Jews, were guided by, being a Light which 
God ſet up in every Man's Mind: And theſe Na- 
0 cara Netten which all Men have of God, if they 
c had in any meaſure attended to them, and go- 
« yerned themſelves by them, might have been fut- 
te ficient to have preſerved them from diſhonouring 
«© the Deity.” 

Natural Religion is Obedience to the natural 


„Law, and the Performance of ſuch Duties ® 
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natural Light, without any expreſs and ſuperna- 
e tural Revelation, doth dictate to Men. Theſe 
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« lie at the bottom of all Religion, and are the 


« oreat fundamental Duties which God requires of 
« A Mankind. Theſe are the ſureſt and molt ſacred 
& of all other Laws; thoſe which God hath riveted 
& in our Souls, and written upon our Hearts; and 
« theſe are what we call moral Duties, and moſt va- 


Id. Serm. 


48. p. 341. 


Id. Serm. 


« Jued by God, which are of eternal and perpetual 49. p. 


Obligation, becauſe they do naturally oblige with- 


out any particular and expreſs Revelation from God; 


« and theſe are the Foundation of revealed and inſti- 
« tuted Religion, and all revealed Religion does 
« ſuppoſe them, and build upon them. And it is re- 


344- 
Id. p.346. 


« yealed Religion that calls Men to the Practice of Id. 349. 


« natural Duties.“ | 


« And no one and conſtant Reaſon can be given vol. 3. 
« for Univerſal Conſent to theſe, but from the Serm. 170; / 
« Frame and Nature of Man*s Mind and Under- P; 465. 


« ſtanding, which hath the Notion of a Deity ſtamped 
« upon it, or, which 1s all one, hath ſuch an Under- 


| « ſtanding, as will in its own free Uſe find out a 


« God : So God's revealing or declaring ſuch a 
« thing to us, 15 no neceſſary Argument that it is 


2 


FRY 


7 
4 
On 


Vol. 2. 


« fo, unleſs, antecedently to this Revelation, we be $erm. 
& poſſeſſed firmly with this Principle, that whatever 58. p. 406. 


« God ſays is true; and whatever is known antece- 
« dently to Revelation, muſt be known by natural Light, 
« and by Reaſonings and Deductions from natural Prin- 
% ciples, Theſe natural Notions of God are the 
only Standard and Meaſure to judge of Divine 
* Revelations, and of the Difference of Moral 
“Good and Evil.“ 

Mr. Locke ſays, That God hath not left him- 


Eſſay H. 


* ſelf without a Witneſs, ſince we have Senſe, Per- Underſt. 
* ception and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear 1. 4. c.10, 


* Proof of him, as long as we carry ourſelves about 5 1. p. 
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us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our Ignorance, 
ſince he has fo plentifully provided us with the 
means to diſcover and know him, ſo far as is ne. 
ceſſary to the End of our Being, and the great 
Concernmeat of Happineſs 3; for he hath furniſh. 
ed Man with thoſe Faculties which will ſerve to 
diſcover all things requiſite ; and the Knowledge 
of God is the moſt natural Diſcovery of human 
Reaſon. Ir 1s within our reach, and we cannot 
mils It, if we will but apply our Minds to that 
as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries.” 

Dr. Clarke: © That the Mind or rational Facul. 
ty can no otherways avoid percetving the natural 
Dictates of Reaſon with regard to things preſent, 
or its Judgment concerning what 1s paſt, or its 
Apprehenſions of what is to come, but by forci- 
bly withdrawing its Attention from this its pro- 
per Object, _ fixing TR = — 
upon Matters of Senſe; for by the Light of Na- 
cure, the Being and Attributes of Tod were cer- 
tain and demonſtrable ; the Probability of a fu- 
tare State was great and undeniable ; the Expec- 
tation of God's dealing mercifully with Sinners 
was reaſonable and hopeful ; that the Law of Na- 
ture is eternal, univerſal, and abſolutely unchange- 
able; for that certain moral Obligations, particu- 
larly of Piety towards God, Righteouſneſs to- 
wards one another, and Sobriety to ourſelves, na- 
turally and neceflarily ariſe from the eternal and 
neceſſary Differences of Tings, and that all ra 
tional Creatures are obliged to govern themſelves 
in all their Actions by the eternal Reaſon of 
things; foraſmuch as ſuch eternal moral Obliga- 


tions are antecedent jn ſome reſpect to the Con- 
ſideration of their Eat S Command of 
God himſelf,” 

Others teach, That the Law of Reaſon is that 


inward and true Light, whereby along the proper 
N Bounds 
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Orance, « Bounds and Meaſures of Good and Evil are to be 
th the « aſcertained 3 and that it is highly agreeable to the 
$ is ne- « Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God, that he ſhould afford P. 25. 
2 great « us ſuch a Meaſure of Light, as may be ſufficient to 
urniſh. direct us both in our Judgment and our Practice: 
erve to « But if we will not attend to the Light, or follow 
wiedge WF « it, the Fault is not to be charged upon any Defect 
human in it, but on an inexcuſable Abuſe of our own Li- 
cannot « berty and the Divine Goodneſs ; for antecedently 
to that « to any poſitive Law or Declaration of God's Will, 
« Man had this Rule given him, whereby he was to 
| Facul- conduct himſelf.” 
natural The Reaſons for this are aſſigned by ſeveral, Intelle&. 
preſent, WF and thus by Dr. Cudworth : * That the Divine Syſtem, 
, Or its WF Will, and Omnipotence itſelf hath no Imperium 1 5 I 
y forci- Wi « over the Divine Underſtanding; for if God un-* © © 
its pro- « derſtood only by Will, he would not underſtand 
bitually « at all.“ And Laws depend not on the Will of Morality 
of Na- the Commander, but on natural Juſtice and c. 2. p. 18. 
re cer- Equity, which give to one the Right and Au- 
f a fu- thority of Commanding, and beget in another 
Expec- BY Duty and Obligation to Obedience, Nor is it the 1d 21. 
Sinners WF meer Will and Pleaſure of him that commandeth, 
of Na BY that obligeth to do poſitive things commanded, but 
ange- WH the intellectual Nature of him that is commanded. 
ticu· BY For if even this were not morally good and juſt in 
nels to. is own Nature, before any poſitive Command of 
es, na God, that God ſhould be obeyed by his Crea- 
nal and Bi tures, the bare Will of God himſelf could not be- 
all ra. get an Obligation upon any to do what he willed 
mlclves BY and commanded, becauſe the Nature of Things doth 
on of BY rot depend upon Will, being not Things that 
Jbliga- ve arbitrarily made, but Things that are—and 
e Con- every thing is what it is by Nature and not by Will. Id. p «4. 
and of Bl For when Things exiſt, they are what they are, 17. 16. 
tlis or that, abſolutely or relatively, not by Will 
is that or arbitrary Command, but by the Neceſlity of theis / 
prop? oyn Natures : There as = thing as an arbi- ' 
un i 
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Intellect. 


„ Sylt. Id. 
p. 719. 


Morality, 
c. 3. P. 35. 
— 1 5 
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trarious Eſſence, Mode or Relation; for an arb.. 
trarious Eſſence is a Being without a Nature, 3 
Contradiction, and therefore a Non-Entity : The 
Modes of all ſubſiſtent Beings, and the Relations 
of Things to one another, are immutably and ne. 
ceſſarily what they are, and not arbitrary, being 
not by Will but by Nature; Omnipotence or in. 
Ai Ponce Ret being erer 1ereby ; for 
wer has no Dominion over Und Truth 
and Knowledge: And even the Will of God with. 
out Wiklom, is a plumbean flexible Rule. And thy 
it be the Efficient Gaul of .2l Things, Js: it 
not tht Format Saule of any Thing beſides tf} 
And it is impoſſible that any Command of Gdd 
ſhould oblige, otherwiſe than by virtue of that which 
is naturally juſt, Sc. 

The Authorities here cited are very great, and 
perhaps which no one ought to diſſent trom with- 
out a Diſtruſt of his own Opinion; yet every one's 
Judgment, after having carefully and impartially 
endeavoured. to inform it, muſt be his own D. 
rector. It is as impoſſible to ſubmit to the Dictates 
of others, or embrace for Truth what the Mind 
does not apprehend to be ſuch, as it is to ſee with 
their Eyes, or hear with their Ears. And at- the 
ſame time I may be convinced of the Error of one 
Hypotheſis, without being able to ſuggeſt a better; 
or give ſuch Arguments for the Certainty of what 
would ſubſlitute in its place, as the Principls 
whereon it is founded may be capable of, and if 
juſtly ſtated might fully eſtabliſh it. But to propok 
our Doubts wich Caution and Modeſty, in order to 
have them cleared up to the Satisfaction of our 
lelves and others, can never prejudice the Cauſe 0 
Truth, if the Method we inquire for it in, equal) 
tends to the Eſtabliſhment of Religion, and leads 
our Thoughts upwards to the Adoration of that Ini- 


nite Majeity, whoſe Glory is the ultimate Aim : 
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All human Actions. No one will ſay that the Di- / 


ject, as if the Principles of Natural Religion were 
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vine Wiſdom could not have directed Mankind by 

different ways to the fame End; and as Obedience 

to the Divine Will is the whole Duty and End of 

Man, whether he Ciſcoered his Wl by Reaſon or 

Revelation, the Knowing it to be ſuch, makes it a 

Law to us, and his Commands will Fave the ſame / | 
* 


Force and Obligation. But by which of theſe Mc 
thods he has been leaſed Fo communicate Ir is the 
Subject of the preſent Inquiry. TEE 


And here one cannot” bur obſerve, that moſt of 
our great Divines expreſs themſelves on this Sub- 


really Innate, though they were convinced of the 
Abſurdity of ſuch Notion, and the Inconſiſtency of 
eſtabliſhing Rules which muſt not be queſtioned, 
and cannot be proved, but admitted as the uner- 
ring Deciders of Truth and Falſhood. What could 
this proceed from but the Difficulties they. met with, E: 
in lifting up the dim Taper of Reaſon to diſcover 1 
inviſible G tes beyond the Stars? This made | 
them ſo often recoil, relinquiſh Reaſon, and be willing 
the Controverſy ſhould be determined by an Ora- 
cle, or Judge, without any Authority but what they 


inveſt him with. To all which there is one unan- 


TINS "AA £4 
ſwerable Objection, that were the Notion of God \ | 
ſtamped 1 the Minds of Men, the Im- 9 

preſſion would be a fair Tranſcript of his Nature; ky 


and it would be common to all Nations and Lan- 
guages, as univerſal as our Senſes and Paſſions, 
what no Diſtance of Time, or Difference of Edu- 
cation could alter or deface. But their original Sup- 
poſition of theſe inward Impreſſions, Ideas, Furni- 
ture, Sc. being abſolutely falſe, therefore ſuch muſt 
be all their Inferences from it. 

I ſhall however underſtand them in another Senſe, © 
that the Duties of Natural Religion are ſo clear and 
evident to Reaſon, that whoever duly exerciſes thoſe 

| rational 
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rational Faculties wherewith every Man is endow. 
ed, cannot be ignorant of them; but may find out 
ſome Principles from which they are to be clearly 
and ſolidly deduced, and thereby come at the 
Knowledge of the whole Religion or Law of Na- 
ture. 

And from the above Deſcription of it, e may 
collect both what it is, and whence attainable. Firf, 
That all moral Obligations depend on the Excel. 


lencies and Perfections of the divine Nature, conſe. 


quently that before any Man can comprehend what 
they are, or can be obliged by them, he muſt diſco. 
ver and eſtabliſh a firm Belief of the Divine Exi- 
ſtence and Attributes. And from this Knowledge 
of God, which is the moſt natural Diſcovery of 
human Reaſon, we cannot miſs finding out (if we 
will but apply our Minds to it) whatever is requiſite 
to the End of our Being, and the great Concern- 
ment of Happineſs, i. e. whatever is ſeemly or un- 
ſcemly, virtuous or vitious, good or evil, fit or 
unfit for us to do, in all the Inſtances of Duty we 
owe to God or Man; and ſo it becomes a ſufficient 
Declaration of the Divine Will, or what God requires 
of all Mankind. Natural Religion is nothing elſe 
but Obedience to the Natural Law, and it is called 
the Law of Nature, becauſe there is nothing in it 
but what Man may find out, and be obliged unto 
by the mere Principles of Reaſon, without the Help 
of Revelation. 

Secondly, That theſe Things are obvious to be 
known by the Light of Nature, may be proved 
from theſe three Arguments. 1, The expreſs 
Teſtimony of Scripture. 2, The Works of Crea- 
tion, 3. The eternal Difference and Reaſons of 
Things; from all which theſe Obligations naturally 
and neceſſarily ariſe. Theſe ſeem to be the great 
Foundations and Supports of Natural Religion, and 
ſhall therefore be nay examined. * 
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But, Firſt, We muſt conſider whether the Law of 


Nature be in fact what it is repreſented to us: And 


in doing this, there cannot be a more unexceptio- 


mble Method, than to fix on ſome certain Marks 


and Characters, by Which it is known and diſtin- 
guiſhed from others, or which conſtitute it what it 
b; and chen examine, whether they can truly be 
affirmed of 1t. Now we find that all the great 
Maintainers of 1t agree in theſe three Principal 
Characters. 

Firlt, That it is univerſal, or attainable by all Men. 


# 


Secondly, Thar i Þ clear 3 And 

Thirdly, That it is perfect. If it has an unex- 
ceptionable Right to thele Properties, we may rel 
upon it, as a fate Guide to God and Happineſs : If it 
fails in any, or all of theſe, we may, and in juſtice 
ought to look out for another. 


1. It muſt be univerſal or attainable by all; for 


-- — — — 


the End of the Law being Obedience to what it re- 
quires, it muſt be diſcoverable by all thoſe who are 
to be directed by it; and neither Law, nor any 
thing elſe can be called natural, that may not be 
equally affirmed of every Individual, not defective 
in its kind, If therefore Man be the Workmanſhip 
of God, and intended for Happineſs ; it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that every Man in every Age has 
had ſufficient Abilities, and proper Means granted 
lim for the Knowledge of it. Becauſe nothing can 
be a Law, or have an obligatory Power, further than 
it is capable of being apprehended, or known to 
him who is to obey it. For if the Sanctions of an 
unknown Law were to take place, Puniſhment would 
be neceſſary and unavoidable, which is not to be 
reconciled with infinite Juſtice and Mercy. 

Secondly, It muſt be clear: So that whoever ſeri- 
ouſly endeavours to find out Truth, may not miſs 
ot, or avoid knowing it; for as nothing but a full 
Conviction of its being true, can make us receive 

it 
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it as the Law of our Beings ; ſo no Precept can be 
clear, which after due Conſideration and Attention 
a Man does not diſcern the Truth of. If it be 
only probable, we muſt ſuſpend our Aſſent, becauſe | 
where Probabilities are equal, the Judgment cannot | 
fix its Choice. If it be doubtful, we muſt refuſe 
our Aſſent; tor we cannot believe what we do not 
know, nor know what we cannot tell whether it be 
true or falſe: And from that of which we have no 
clear or comprehenſive Notion, we can make no 
clear or certain Inferences, and fo can have no 
certain Evidence that we are under Obligation to 
Obedience. In ſuch momentous Caſes therefore as 
relate to the final End of Man, if the Law be not 
perſpicuous, a Man may fall into Error, and yet 
not be chargeable with a Fault; the Rule was not t 
ſufficient, and his Conſcience will not accuſe him for « 
doing what he was not able to avoid. For if p 
any thing we cannot know, or knowing cannot do, WW " 
be a Condition of Happineſs, we muſt be under a d 
Neceſſity of being unhappy ; that being neceſlary, W 4 
which cannot be otherwiſe. * 
Thirdly, It muſt be perfect, or contain whatever A 
is r e ny or Practice: And if all JW le 
Men are not by Nature able to know the whole of MW de 
their Duty, or whatever is neceſſary to regulate 
their Actions towards God, themſelves, and one Ml © 
another, the Law would be imperfect, or not fuff- 
cient to the End for which it was inſtituted : a MW N. 
Man cannot be obliged but by ſome Law; if that I the 
be deficient, and yet he under Obligation, he muſt 
be unavoidably ignorant of his Duty, or compelled 
to know, what he had neither Means or Power 
to come at the Knowledge of. And an imperfect 
Law is a Rule, and no Rule; or in other words, 
a manifeſt Contradiction. Beſides, if the Neglect o 
Duty ſubjects Offenders to Puniſhment, and the 


Particulars of Duty are not diſcoverable, then Pu- 
niſhmen! 
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niſhment would be inflicted where no Fault has 
been committed, which is Injuſtice. But as where 
there is no Law, there is no Tranſgreſſion; ſo there 
can be no Tranſgreſſion, where the Law is not ſuf- 
ficient for our Guidance and Direction. 

That theſe Properties muſt belong to this uni- 
verſal Law, is evident from the fundamental Princi- 
le of Nature, a Deſire of Happineſs. Every Being 
in Heaven and Earth aſpires to its utmoſt Perfecti- 
on and Good ; and the Perfection of Man, as a 
moral Agent, muſt conſiſt in the Practice of Vir- 
tue and ſhunning of Evil, and conforming himſelf 
as far as he is able to the Divine Excellencies, 
on which all Religion and Law depend. If Rea- 
ſon be not ſufficient for this, if it is not able at all 
times to inſtruct all the Sons of Men in what is 
commanded or forbidden; if it cannot explicitely 
prove the Divine Exiſtence, declare his Attributes, 
manifeſt his Will, and ſhew how all moral Duties 
derive their Obligation from them; then Reaſon 
i; not of it ſelf able to direct us to that Happineſs 
whereof we are capable, what we naturally deſire, 
and which conſtitutes the Perfection of our Beings; 
nor gan any Law of its own Diſcovery be perfect, 
clear, or univerſal. 

And let the Arguments to prove it ſo, be never 
ſo ſpecious, yet if the Concluſions be contrary to 
known Fact, Experience, and the Obſervation of 
Nature, they cannot be admitted; if Impoſſibilities, 
they muſt be rejected; and to ſay a thing is poſſible 
for a rational Agent to do, which no ſuch Agent 
with the utmoſt Perfection and Exerciſe of his Fa- 
culties ever did do, is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed 
from an Impoſſibility. Nature is regular in her 
Actings, and ſuffers not her Powers to lie uſeleſs ; 
never to do a thing, or not to have Power to 
do it, are with her equivalent Terms; and ſuch are 
Faculties neyer exerciſed, or Means that never 
L 2 proved 
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proved effectual. And no Inſtance can be given of 
any Perſon, Nation, or Age, wherein the aboye 
Characters can be affirmed of the Law of Nature, 
that it was perfect, clear, and univerſal. f 
Another Fallacy that lurks under all the Argu- 
ments produced in favour of Natural Religion, 1s, 
che taking it for granted, that the Heathen World 
was utterly deſtitute of all the Benefits accruing 
from Revelation, which is abſolutely groundleſs and 
falſe ; or in concltiding en n CDs. the 
er Pagans had of divine Matters, they got it by 
the Light of Reaſon only, without any other Af. 
ſiſtance or Inſtruction; which is contrary to Fact, 
Hiſtory, and their own Confeſſion : And if they 
deſerve Credit in any Caſe, it muſt be in this; 
wherein Truth ſo far triumphed over that common 
Paſſion of Men, to have the Diſcoveries of impor— 
tant Things paſs for their own, that they ingenu- 
ouſly tell us where and from whom they got the 
Information of them. And the whole Iſſue of this 
Controverſy muſt reſt upon theſe ſingle Points, 
whether they had a competent or tolerable Know- 
ledge of ſupernatural Truths, and whether the 
Knowledge they had of them was from their own 
i{covery or Experience: For it is impoſſible to do 
the Light of Reaſon than they did. 
: A ppeal therefore mult be to k em, as the 
, — = —— — way g 
/ only Judges capable of determining it. A 
the Maintainers of the Natural Law conſtantly re- 
fer the Deciſion to them, I readily ſubmit thereto, 
not doubting to make it appear, that in thoſe Ages 
hen there was as much Reaſon and profound Judg: 
ment as in any other Period ſince the Creation, 
their n= in theſe Matters was ſtrangely 
dark and defective, and the little Light they had 
was a borrowed one, not their own : And that for 
a Tong number of Centuries a barbarous Ignorance 


covercd the Face of the Earth, ſcarce a Man on 


0 


n Revelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 
iven of of the Jewiſh Church) had ſo much as a Notion 
above of God (except the Idea of an Idol be ſuch) the 
Nature, Soul's Immortality, or a future State: And if ſo, 
Reaſon muſt be a very blind and inſufficient Guide, 
Argu- where out of ſo many Millions of rational Crea- 
on, is, tures, in diſtant Ages and Countries, it could not 
World direct above three or four to Truth and Happineſs.” 
Ccruing It will alſo appear that wherever the traditio- 
leſs and nary Notices of revealed Things were almoſt 
dge the extnguiſhed, Reaſon could never reſtore, or give 
ot it by any Account of them; even where the Names re- 
ther Al. mained, the Explanation of them was abominable 
to Fadi, and ridiculous. Whereas had Reaſon once diſco- 
if they vered theſe things, the ſame Procedure of the Mind 
in this; would have been univerſally plain and obvious at 
common all Times and 1n all Nations, which never was the 
| impor- Caſe. This ſhall be at large made out in the en- 
ingenu⸗ ſuing Parts of this Diſcourſe. 
got the And whoever will take a ſerious View of the 
e of this Law of Nature in its true Light, the moſt impor- 
Point, WM tant Duties quite obliterated in many Places of the 
e Know- WW World, ſtrangely mangled and deformed in others, 
ther the unable to influence or reform Mankind in any, 
heir own cannot but ſuſpect, that far more glorious things 
ble to do have been ſaid of it, than in Juſtice can be granted 
d. to it. And ſuch Doubts mult be increaſed, on ob- 
n, as the ſcrving the many Exceptions its ableſt Defenders 
And 3 WI arc obliged to make from their own general Rules, 
tantly te. WF and give up ſuch Points as utterly deſtroy the Per- 
t thereto, fection and Univerſality of it. 
1oſe Ages might inſtance in one for all, from the cele- 
ind Judg- WM brated Author of The Religion of Nature Delineated, 
Creation, WF whole very firſt Words are theſe : “ The Founda- . 
ſtrangely tion of Religion lies in that Difference between 
they had WF © the Acts of Men, which diſtinguiſhes them into 
{ that for Ml « good, evil, and indifferent; for if there be ſuch. 
Ignorance BY © a Difference, there muſt be Religion, & contra. 
Man (out “ Upon this account it is that fuch a long and labo- 
ol L 3 "> *-: T xrious 
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% rious Inquiry hath been made after ſome general 
Idea, or ſome Rule, by comparing the foreſaid 


« Acts with which, it might appear to which kind 
e they reſpectively belong. And tho? Men have not 


yet agreed upon any one, yet one there certainly 


„ muſt be. That which I am going to propoſe, 


« Sc.“ Now may we not from hence juſtly argue, 
that if the Foundation of Religion lies in the Diffe- 
rence between human Actions; and that Difference 
can only appear by comparing them with ſome Rule; 


and yet from the Beginning of the World to this 
Day, no ſu 


ſuch Rule of Moral Good and Evil has been 
agreed upon, whereby en might know to which 
kind their Actions reſpectively belong, it is impoſ- 
ſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing as Natural Re- 
ligion or Law, becauſe their very Eſſence conſiſts in 
enabling Men to diſtinguiſh their Actions (and there- 
by their Choice of acting) whether they are Virtues 
or Crimes, morally good or evil; if they had no 
Rule for this, they had no Law, and if no Law, 
they could not have any Religion, which is nothing 


4 but Obedience to Law: Or it they never agreed up- 


on one, and without Agreement there cannot be a 
Rule, then there is nothing in this Subject obvious, 
clear, univerſal, or true; but all the Definit ons of 
it muſt be Opinion or Falſhood, becauſe they had no 
Rule or Method to frame them by. Or (ſince a 
Rule there certainly muſt be) if Mr. Wollaſton found 
it out, then all the preceding Ages wanted it, there 
was no ſuch thing exiſting, and it muſt be Mr, 
. Religion, not Nature's. And if he 

rſt made the Diſcovery, how could it be owing to 
Reaſon, ſince the Light of that was as ſtrong three 
thouſand Years ago as it is now? If it was not from 
Reaſon that he argued ſo well, traced out the 

ineaments of Law with ſuch Order and Perſpicutty, 
chen it muſt be from Revelation as a Chriſtian, not 

; | 2 
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as a Philoſopher ; which is the whole Truth of the 
Matter: And that CPI. tears up the Foun- 
rio of his whole Work, 7 at 
that whatever he ſays after that, is not from Nature, 
Reaſon, Eternal Fitneſſes, or Univerſal Conſent, 
but from tlie Goſpel ; andi that he only transferred 
to the Support of one School what he learned in 
another. And however ſpecious a long Train of 


Propoſitions may appear to be, yet not one is appli- 


cable to the Intent of his Work, that Reaſon could - 


delineate the Law of Nature; ſince by his own 
Confeſſion it appears, that Reaſon never could find 
out that Rule which is the Foundation of all Reli- 


gion; and conſequently if Revelation had not dif- | 
Id Mr. Wollaſton, nor any 


covered 1t, neither wou 
greater Genius yet to come. 

But beſides, there are, in my Opinion, ſeveral Rea- 
ſons why the above Marks and Characters cannot 


belong to the Law of Nature; why we ought not to 
ſubſcribe to it as the moſt ſacred of Laws, The , 


Vork, and is a Demonſtration,” 


bp Til- 


very Ground-work that Revelation ſuppoſes, and lotſon. 


is built upon; the very Bottom of all the Duties 


„which God requires of us: So that whatever God 


« ſhould reveal, would ſignify nothing to us, unleſs 
they be firſt known and believed.” Were this 
Suppoſition true, I muſt confeſs I do not ſee what it 
would ſignify for God to reveal any thing that was 


already well known and firmly believed —— | 


would certainly then be uſeleſs, and it is the avow 


Intent of Natural Religion to make it ſo. But be- 
ſides the Falſhood of this Suppoſition, there are 


many (and in my Opinion) ſtrong and undeniable 
Objections againſt it. 

As, Firſt, It muſt be an unqueſtionable Truth, 
that the Law of Reaſon cannot be ampler than Rea- 
lon, nor any thing be allowed in its Religion, but 
__ is diſcoverable by the natural and ordinary Uſe 
Or It. 


L 4 Prin- 


The Bounds thereof muſt be fixed to thoſe 
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Principles, which it can by its own Power clearly in. 
veltigate, and to ſuch Knowledge as may with Cer- 
tainty be deduced from them, becauſe no Effect can 
be more extenſive than its Cauſe : Therefore this 
Definition of it mult be falſe, that it contains every 
thing founded in the Reaſon and Nature of things; 


| ſince the largeſt Underſtandings are ignorant of the 


Eſſence, Cauſe, Qualities, and Operations even of 
ſenſible things, and much more of immaterial ones, 
beſides the infinite Relations that are in the Syltem 
of the Univerſe : Therefore Truth, or the Law 
founded on ſuch Relations, is more extenſive than 
Reaſon, and what none but the Author of Nature 
can comprehend, or make known to others ; and 
eſpecially the Excellencies of his own Being, which 
mult otherwiſe have been for ever hid from us: For 
can we know God but by his Attributes, and is there 
one Attribute we do, or can know? God is ſelf- 
exiſtent, but it is not poſſible tor Man to form a 
Notion of Being from itſelf, Ens 2 /e 3 nor of Eter- 
nity in Commencement, Duration, or Succeſſion; 
nor of Omnipreſence, whether by Multiplication or 
Extenſion of himſelf to every Ub, or how a Spirit 
can be extended: We are ignorant what this Omnt- 
preſence is, or how God is or can be fo. How then 
NT we know it, if he had not declared it? That 
Reaſon ſhould diſcover a Nature, not one Attribute 
of which it is able to comprehend, is truly incom- 
prehenſible. It is finding out ſomething without 
knowing any thing of it. And without a clear 
Knowledge of the Being we are to worſhip, all At- 
tempts will be in vain to find out the Duties he re- 
quires of us. 

Secondly, Nothing can be admitted as Principles 
in any Science, much leſs in Religion, but what car- 
ry the higheſt Marks of Selt-Evidence with them, 
what the Mind immediately apprehends and under- 


ſtands, or by ſeeing their Connexion with other un- 
doubtcd 
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doubted Truths, aſſents to, as ſoon as duly propoſed : 
For where there is Doubt or Obſcurity in Principles, 
the Inferences drawn from them mult be uncertain, 
and Man be in a FE. Heſitancy which way he 
ought to act; and if moral Actions ought to be 
uniform and conſiſtent, the Rule of them muſt of 
neceſſity be ſo; for otherwiſe it will prove a Snare 
inſtead of a Law. That the Heathens had no ſuch 


clear Principles or 2 r. E ollaſton confeſſes 
and that Sentiments of the f portant Pöints 
were wavering and doubtful, the whole World ac- 
knowledges : And if they were furniſhed with 
Means clearly to diſcern and underſtand the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion, and Reaſon was that 
Means, how could 1t happen that all Mankind ſhould 
be ſo unreaſonable as never to make a due Uſe of it, 
to know 10 little, and perform much leſs ? And the 
wiſeſt of them to be fo divided in Opinion, and un- 
able to determine in the moſt obvious Caſes of Sin 
and Duty, and fo conſtantly to miſtake the one for 
the other? 


Thirdly, If there be any ſuch clear and univerſal . 


Principles, the Doctrines deducible from them will 
be equally perſpicuous and clear: For when Reaſon 
finds out Truth, its Procedure is by eſtabliſhing the 
Evidence of one Propoſition, and then another 
which depends upon it, and fo by proper Gradations, 
and the Uſe of intermediate Proofs, it arrives at 
others : And let the Train of Arguments be never 
lo long, yet if the Mind perceive a clear Connexion 
between them, the Inference or Concluſion, which 
Is the Truth ſought for, muſt be as certain as any 
of the intermediate ones: Whoever therefore diſ- 
cover Truth ia this manner, are able to prove it, 
and aſſign Reaſons for it, becauſe they can trace it 
backwards, and ſhew its Dependence upon ſome firſt 
clear and univerſal Principles. But it Men ſpeak 
Truth, and yet can give no Reaſons, nor account * it, 

they 
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they may have heard, or ſtumbled on it, but did not f 
diſcover it, as not perceiving how the Evidence of | 
it ariſes: For if they come at it by clear and inter. 
mediate Steps, the Certainty of the Concluſion might 
be proved to others, and rendred as perſpicuous as 
the Truth and Connexion of the ſeveral Mediums, 
But ere was not one ſpiritual Subject that the Hea- 
then 


could prove, of give any tolerable Account of; 
therefore whatever Knowledge they had of ſuch 
Truths, they did not diſcover, or come at it by any 
Operations of their own Reaſon. 

Fourthly, No Principles can be allowed as uni. 
verlal, but what are proved ſo by Fact and Experi. 
ence; Cauſes muſt be known by their Effects, and 
Natural Powers by their Productions : And to affirm, 
that a Man, or Star, or Spirit, or Angel, 1s capable 
of Acts which the moſt piercing Judgment ne- 
ver diſcovered, is highly unwarrantable ; it is a 
Falſhood, becauſe we are ignorant of it. If there 
were then any ſuch univerſal Principles, they muſt 
be ſhewed from the Effects: "The ſame Tree will not 
produce Grapes this Year, and'Figs the next. The 

eligion of diſtant Ages and Nations would have 
been correſpondent, becauſe its Principles were nn 
tural and univerſal. If it was various and contra- 
dictory, there could be no univerſal Rule or Prin- 
ciples to go by: Yet the Religions of the World 
were different and oppoſite, the moſt ſacred with one 
was abominable to another. Nor is a tolerable Sy- 
ſtem of Natural Religion to be collected out of any 
or all their Writings and Practice: Therefore no 
Univerſal Principles could ſubſiſt in the Minds of 
Men. And to fay that Reaſon could, but did not, 
or would not do it, is only begging, not proving tit 
Queſtion. 

- Laſtly, Both Law and Religion muſt ſuppoſe not 
1 in them who are required to obey, but 


muſt offer proper Motives to induce them to 5 
Vl 
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I not for where there is no Motive for doing or not doing 
ce of a thing, there can be no juſt Ground either to per- 
nter- form it or neglect it, it is quite indifferent. Now 
night the great Motives to the Obſervation of moral Du- 
Jus as ties, conteſſedly are the Immortality of the Soul, and 
iums. a future State of Rewards or Puniſhments. But 
Le. ror one in_a Million believed any of theſe things; 
nt of; and the few wile Men were too doubtful and uncer- 
ſuch tain about them, to let them have any due Influ- 
y any ence upon their Actions: And therefore the Law of 
Nature was highly deficient in this moſt eſſential 
s uni Point, if it can be called a Law, that has not this 
xperi- Sinction, or lays us not under an Obligation to Re- 
;, and wards or Puniſhments. 
firm, To prove that theſe Objections and the Infe- 
apable rences drawn from them, are ſtrictly applicable to | 
Ut; ne- the Law of Nature, TI need only appeal to the ableſt | 
t is 2 Defenders of it. Thus Tillotſon: ** As the Cor- vat 
there © ruption and Deg ankind grew worle, Sm. -\ 
muſt «* ſo the Light of Nature waxed dimmer and dim- p. 361. | 
vill not « mer, and the Rule of Good and Evil was more | 
The BY « doubtful and uncertain, and that in very conſi- 
d have „ derable Inſtances of our Duty. The Law of 
ere na. = Moſes was peculiar to the Jews: And even 
contra” WF © to them it did not give clear and perfect 
r Prin. WH © Light and Direction as to moral Duties, and 
World BW © thoſe things which are of an eternal and im- 
vith one BY © mutable Reaſon and Goodneſs. That the Fews 
able Sy. WW © under the Law had ſuch Apprehenſions of their 
t of any WW © own Immortality, and of a future State of Hap- 
fore no * pineſs and Miſery after this Life, as natural 
Iinds Licht ſuggeſted to them; which was in moſt but 


did not, 


* a wavering and uncertain Perſuaſion, and conſe- 
ving tit 


* quently of ſmall Efficacy to engage Men to 
* their Duty.” Thus, Biſhop /ilktns. I. 2. c. 9. 


poſe 10 I © Notwithſtanding itt thit"can be Taid of Natural N 

bey, but * Religion, it cannot be denied, but in this dark 

n to ri * and degenerate State into which Mankind is ſunk, — 
0 


(e there 
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£© there is great want of a clearer Light to diſcover 
* our Duty to us with greater Certainty, and to 
« put it beyond all doubt and diſpute, what is 
e the good and acceptable Will of God: And all 
e theſe Defects are clearly ſupplied by that clear 
cc and perfect Revelation, which God hath made 
* to the World by our bleſſed Saviour.” Can 
there be a ſtronger Affirmation, that Nature and 
Reaſon are not able to inſtruct us in our Duty? 
Where then could be the Law or Religion of Na- 
ture, where there were no plain or certain Rules and 
Directions for a good Life; no Rule of Good and 
Evil, but Men were doubtful and uncertain in the 
moſt conſiderable Inſtances of Duty, and wanted 
Light to direct them even in moral Duties, tho 
of eternal Reaſon and Goodneſs; or where was 
the Authority or Force of Law, which could offer 
no Motives to Obedience but ſuch as were faint and 
languid, wavering and uncertain Perſuaſions, of 
ſmall Effcacy to engage Men to their Duty? Cer- 
tainly there is nothing here that deſerves the Name 
of Religion or Law, not an Article that was clear, 
or a Motive that could influence. 
nd Dr. Clarke in his celebrated Diſcourſes at 
Mr. Boyle's Lectures, acknowledges, © There are 
& whole Nations, that ſeem to have very little No- 
e tion of God, and a very ſmall Senſe of the Obli- 
« gations of Morality, That in all Ages Men 


„ had falſe and unworthy Notions of God, or ſu- 


« perſtitious Apprehenſions concerning him, and 
fell into the moſt abſurd Idolatry. That few 


Mien are able to diſcover the principal Truths of 


+ Morality clearly and plainly for themſelves ; there- 


fore want to be particularly taught and inſtructed 


<*« in their Duty. That in the Heathen World 


there were but few (two or three) who ſtudied 


** and practiſed the Duties of Natural Religion; 


yet. without any great Succeſs, becaufe the Doc- 
6 trine 


ths of 
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« trine of moſt Philoſophers conſiſted in empty 
« Words and Contention, but did not amend the 
« Manners, nor was fitted to reform the World ; 
« and thoſe few had no Knowledge of the whole 


« Scheme of Things, the Method of God's go- 


« yerning the World, his Deſign in creating Man- 
« kind, Sc. Having no Knowledge of this, their 
« whole Attempt to diſcover the Truth of Things, 
« and to inſtruct others therein, was like wandring 
in the wide Sea, not knowing whither they were 
going, or which way to take, or having any 
Guide to conduct them; for their natural Un- 
« derſtanding was as unqualified to find out and 
« apprehend theſe things, as the Eyes of Bats to 
« behold the Light of the Sun, not even the firſt 
« and moſt — of all, the Nature and 
0 Attributes of God himialr z theſe were very diffi- 
« cult to learn, and more difficult to explain. So, 
« of the Manner in which God might be accep- 
« tably worſhipped, they were entirely and un- 
« ayoidably ignorant; for in what particular man- 
« ner, or with what kind of Service he will be 
& worſhipped, cannot be certainly diſcovered by 
bare Reaſon ; even Socrates fell lamentably into 
« the Practice of the moſt fooliſh Idolatry; nor 
« did they know how to reconcile and appeaſe the 
* Deity ; here Nature ſtops, and expects with Im- 
« patience Te Aid of Tome Sen Neelie. 
66 They ars allo molt doubifut, uncertain, and un- 
* ſteady about the moſt neceſſary Truths, the Im- 
* mortality of the Soul, the Uncertainty of a fu- 
* ture State, and the Rewards and Puniſhments 
to be diſtributed in a Life to come. Yocrates at 
© his Death, and Cicero, knew not whether the 
* Soul was mortal or immortal ; which is moſt pro- 
* bable, was a great Queſtion ; but which Opinion 
true, God only knows; and what they were cer- 
* tain of, ſuch as Obligations of Virtue, and = 
. "1 « Wi 
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e Will of God in Matters of Morality, they were 
„ never able to prove and explain clearly and di. 
« tinctly; They rather made them Matter of En. 
« tertainment, than proving the plain, neceſſary 
« and indiſpenſable Obligation of them : For as 
« they were not able to frame any regular conſiſtent 
« Scheme of Things, the Truths they taught were 
„ ſingle and ſcattered, accidental as it were, and 
« hit upon by Chance, rather than by any Know- 
« ledge of the true State of Things; therefore 
& could never make out upon what Principle Vir- 
tue was to be choſen, and perpetually diſagreed, 
& and contradicted one another upon that great 
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Queſtion, What was the chief Good, or final 
Happineſs of Man. And thoſe things they 
were able to prove, ſuch as the moſt obvious and 
neceflary Duties of Life, they had not Autho- 
rity to enforce; becauſe they ſeemed to want 
weight, and to be but the Precepts of Men; 
And it has by Experience appeared to be alto- 
gether impoſſible tor Philoſophy and bare Reaſon 
to reform Mankind effectually, without the Af 
ſiſtance of ſome higher Principle. That extra- 
ordinary and ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, without 
which the Philoſophers themſelves were ſenſible, 
there could never be any truly great Man; and 
therefore a divine Revelation was plainly want- 
ing, and ablolutely neceſſary to recover Mankind 
out of their univerſal Corruption and Degene- 
racy ; and their chief Lawpivers thought it not 
a ſufficient Recommendation of their Laws, 
that they were agreeable to the Light of Nature, 
unleſs they pretended allo that they received them 
from God. 


«The modern Deiſts therefore have much departed 


&« from the Senſe of the ancient and wiſe Philoſophers, 
in contending that there was no want, no need 


of Revelation ; that Philoſophy and right Rea- 
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&« ſon was of itſelf ſufficiently able to inſtruct and 
« preſerve Men in the Practice of their Duty; and 
that nothing was to be expected from Revelation; 
for there are ſeveral Truths not poſſible to be 
« diſcovered with any Certaint by the Light of 


« Nature: and it is certain in fact, that the wiſeſt 


« Philoſophers of old were never able to do it to 
« any effectual Purpoſe. And as to the great Pre- 
« tence of the modern Deiſſs, it is to be obſerved, 
« that the cleareſt of moral Reaſonings was much 
improved eyen in the Heathen Writers, after the 
Coming of Chriſt. - And almoſt all things which 
« are faid wiſely and truly by modern Deiſts, are 
« plainly borrowed from that Revelation which 
« they refuſe to embrace; and without which they 
« never could have been able to have ſaid the ſame 
« things, What ground have they to imagine, 
« had they lived without the Light of the Goſpel, 
« that they ſhould have been wiſer than Socrates, 
« Plato and Cicero, or made ſuch right Uſe of their 
« Reaſon, as to have diſcovered the Truth exactly, 
« and not been involved in that Idolatry, which 
& oyerſpread the whole World? *Tis one thing 
« t5 ſee, that thoſe Rules of Life, which are before 
hand plainly and particularly laid before us, are 
perfectly agreeable to Reaſon: And another 
thing to find out theſe Rules merely by the 
Light of Reaſon, without their having firſt been 
any otherwiſe made known. And after all, the 
« Truth at the Bottom is plainly this: All the 
great things the modern Deiſts affect to ſay of 
right Reaſon, as to its Sufficiency in diſcovering 
the Obligations and Motives of Morality, is on- 
* ly a Pretence to be made uſe of when they are 
* oppoſing Chriſtianity. At other times and in 
reality, they have no hearty Regard for Mora- 
* lityz and however their Creed may pretend to 
* be the Creed of Deiſts, yet almoſt always — 
„% Frac- 
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ce Practice is the Practice of Atheiſts : And their 
Arguments againſt Revelation and Chriſtianity, 
© in their not being univerſally owned and em. 
„ braced, and — no real want of them, 
& or ground to think any farther Aſſiſtance neceſ. 
c ſary to enable _ to anſwer all the Ends of 
& their Creation, than the bare Light of Na. 
« ture, will hold equally good againſt natural Re- 
«* ligion, that neither was that neceſſary to enable 
& Men to ahſwer the Ends of their Creation; be. 
& caule *tis evident all Men are not endued with 
& the fame Faculties and Capacities, nor have 
& they all equally afforded to them the fame Means 
© of making that Diſcovery : Many Nations being 
« now ignorant and barbarous, and conſequently 
„ the Knowledge of Natural Religion being, in 
de tact, by no means univerſal ; it will follow, that 
there is no great Neceſſity even of that: But that 
Men may do very well without it, in perform- 
& ing the Functions of animal Life, and directing 
e themſelves wholly by the Inclinations of Senſe; 
* and thus theſe Gentlemen muſt at laſt be forced 
& to let go all moral Obligations, and to recur 
„ unavoidably to abſolute Atheiſm.” 

Can a more languid and deſponding Character 
be given than this of the Law of Nature ? And at 
not all the Objections I offered, allowed by the 
ableſt Defenders of it? Is it not an Abuſe of Words 
and Common Senſe, to caTTuch a disjointed Heap 
of Fragments and Fable either a Religion or 1 
Law? Here we ſee a whole World involved in 
Barbarity and Idolatry, the wiſeſt therein ignorant 
of their own final Happineſs, or God's Dealings 
with them, their whole Attempts to diſcover the 
Truth of Things vain and fruitleſs, their natural 
Underſtanding unqualified to find out or apprehend 
even the Being of a God, the Immortality of the 


Soul, Sc. not able to prove the Obligations & 
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Morality, nor ſhew upon what Principles Virtue 
was to be choſen, The Truths they taught were 
ſcattered and digjointed Fragments, hit upon by 
Chance, not acquired by Knowledge ; for they un- 
derſtood them not, neither ſaw their Connexion, 
nor could aſſign the Reaſons of them; they had not 
Authority to enforce the moſt familiar or neceſſary 
Duties of Life; for they taught them as the Pre- 
cepts of Men, but diſcerned not their Derivation 
nor Deper dence on the Will of God : And on theſe 
Accounts they could not, without the Aſſiſtance of 
an higher Principle, either reform themſelves or in- 
ſtruct others. The whole of Religion conſiſts in 
teaching the End of Man, with the Means to at- 
tain it : But Nature never taught Man wherein his 
final Good conſiſted ; and it is an Obſervation of 
Cicero, Acad. Q. J. 1. de Fin. l. 3. that they who do 
« not agree in ſtating what is the chief End or 
Good, muſt of courſe differ in the whole Syſtem 
« of Precepts for the Conduct of Life.“ 

How could Nature and Reaſon then (unable to 
conclude one Principle, or infer one Duty) be ſuffi- 
cient Guides to Happineſs and God ? How could 
the Author of Nature intend them for ſuch Pur- 
poles ? Or what can we believe of a Subject which 
the greateſt of Men pull down with one hand, as 
faſt as they build up with the other ? but that it is 
dim, wavering, and uncertain, and ſomething elſe 
plainly wanting, and abſolutely neceſſary to direct 
Mankind, and influence them in the Practice of 
Duty ? is is the Sum of all the Arguments in 
favour of Natural Religion: God gave Man Rea- 
ſn to diſcover a Rule and Law, but Reaſon never 
did it, or to no purpoſe. What is the Conſequence, 


but that an ineffective Cauſe was the Appointment 
of infinite Power and Wiſdom ; and that Reaſon 


lad a divine Commiſſion to diſcharge, which it ne- 
M ver 
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ver did, or could faithfully execute. Both which Ro 


are impious and abſurd, fita 

But if Reaſon ever did, or poſſibly could perform of 
the Miracles aſcribed to it, there is another Dif. not 
culty occurs, without a full Solution to which the pre 
whole Superſtructure vaniſhes into nothing: And that La 
is, how the Dictates of mere Reaſon can obtain the whi 
Force of a Law, or have ſuch an obligatory Power a f. 
as to ſubject us to Rewards or Puniſhments ? And ] 
this can only be inferred from the Authority whence can 
Law ariſes z for the Effect cannot have more Power WW wet 
or Dominion than the Cauſe. equ 


And I would thus define Law : That it is a Rule WW on 
Clem. of Life Nuo ws 6s) directing us by proper Mean way 
Alex. to the beſt Ends, and arm*d with Puniſhments for eſt c 
_ 1 the Diſobedient, and Rewards for the Obedient, WI irs ; 
. 35. For that cannot be Law which does not direct what MI ter 


| As to Inſtitutions pure! 


properly be called Agrecments'than Laws, as being MW to 8 
deficient in the End, Means, and Sanction. They MW him 
were the Invention of latter Ages, after Men form'd WW mad 
themſelves into Societies, and began to traffick, and WW of a 
were calculated purely to be ſubſervient to theſe Ineq 
Ends. All Commerce at firſt was by Exchange of beer 
Goods, Cattle, and other Neceſſaries one with an- more 
other; there was neithe; Law nor Money to regu- WW mak 
late the Price oi things, but every one made the tred 
beſt Bargain he could. When Coin was introduced carri 
as a kind of common Meaſure to adjuſt the Inequa. He 
lity of Value, it was from Compact or Law, not varic 
from Nature, and therefore called Nummus (from {crib 
vouocr) Law, and ſtamped with the Impreſſion 3, 
of Cattle; and the Mul& preſcribed by the WW Righ 
ancient Laws was a Forfeiture of Cattle among the WO other 

Romans, 
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Romans, and, according to Srabo, among the Lu- 
fitanians and Albanians, Such were the Beginnings 
of Law, and It has been remarked that Homer does 
not once uſe the Word vans. When ſingle Perſons 
preſcribed Rules to Communities, they were called 
Lawgivers., Some made Ceres the Inventor of Laws, 


whence Virgil ſtiles her Zegifera ; yet molt were of Æneid. 4. 


4 far later Date. 

But the Queſtion is, how Laws purely human 
can carry with them an Obligation, which is as ic 
were the Soul of all Law? By Nature all Men are 
equal, nor has any one a Right to put Reſtraint up- 
on the Body or Mind of another : Setvitude has al- 
ways been looked upon as preternatural. Servitus 
eſt conſtitutio juris gentium, qua quis domino alieno con- 
tra naturam ſubjicitur, a Subjection to a ſtrange Maſ- 
ter contrary to the Order of Nature. So Ar:/#/le, that 
to exerciſe ſuch a Power, is Tapa Qvoiv To cer «iv, Polit. 1. 
to domineer contrary to Nature. And St. Ambroſe 
will have it, that Drunkennels introduc lavery, 
before which*Eibefty was invioHbfe7 Ir never en- 
ter'd into the Thought of any Mortal to condemn 
to Slavery one Partaker of the ſame Nature with 
himſelf, nor was any Man ſo unreaſonable and 
mad as to give up himſelf to obey the arbitrary Will 
of another, By Nature there is no Difference or 
Inequality, and he that is his own Maſter cannot 
be ruled or controul'd by another: Slavery is no 
more than a Sübjection to Laws which we neither 
make nor conſent to ; and ſuch a State whether en- 
tred on by Conſent or Violence, being unnatural, 
carries no natural Obligation with it. 

Secondly, As to Natural Law, there have been as 
various Opinions in deriving, as in defining or de- 
ſcribing it. 

1. Some have attempted to prove that certain 
Rights are natural to Men, becauſe practiſed by 
other Animals, as Self- Preſervation, and that of 

M 2 their 
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their Species, by Beaſts; Society and an orderly 
Commonwealth by Bees; Marriage and conjugal 
Amity by Doves, &c. And therefore they define the 
Natural Law to be in common to Beaſts, Birds, and 
Fiſh, as well as Men. Jus naturale eſſe quod Natura 


de Juſt. & 0mnia animalia docuit, atque jus iſtud non humani ge 


Jure, & 
Inſt. de 
Jute Nat. 


neris eſſe proprium, ſed omnium animalium que in terra, 
que in mari naſcuntur, avium quoque commune eſſe, 
But theſe Acts of Brutes, tho' ſometimes called 


Laws, as of Birds by Ariſtophanes, vpv.Swy viuvc, 


Het "very improperly, as the Subject of Lay 


+. + 


the Actions or Motions of Vegetables, Trees, or 
other natural Bodies. 
> Even in Men theſe involuntary Propenſions or 
Salſies are not the Effect of Reaſon, but a kind of 
> a on DB 4 — 2 
natural Senſibility born with us, for whk de are 
t able to account. If we fee a Child falling into 
the Fire, our Heart is that moment touched, and 
we fly to help him ; It is no Reflexion that deter- 


mines us to this, or Thoughts of receiving Thanks 


from his Parents, but we act by a Motion purely na- 


tural. Here is no Time to deliberate, no Concur- 
rence of the Judgment or Will, and an Action in- 
capable of Reaſon and Choice cannot be ſubject to 
Law. 

2%. Some derive Natural Law from the Cuſ- 
toms of Nations; but none of theſe were univerſal, 
therefore could not be the Law of Nature : For 
what 1s truly ſuch, muſt have an unalterable Force 
and Obligation in all Places and Ages, as Fire has 
to burn, or Water to flow; the 6 A e vous Com- 
mon Law of Nature is an univerſal Judgment, 
therefore unchangeable : Cuſtoms are particular Opt 
nions; and what perpetually varies, Proteus- like, 

cannot 
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cannot be a Law. Beſides, Law muſt be Truth, 
for Falſhood cannot oblige, and Truth 1s always the 
fame. Good and Evil aſter not with Law and Cuſ- 
tom, nor have any Dependence on them. Inceſt 
with Siſters was cuſtomary in Greece, and allow'd by 
the Laws of Selon and Lycurgus ; in Afﬀter-ages it 
was diſuſed and condemned. So Simplicius ſays it 


is now forbidden both by Law and Cuſtom ; nei- In Epict. 
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ther the Permiſſion nor Reſtraint therefore were © 7. 


from Nature. And as the Cuſtoms or Manners of 
a Country, 1. e. the Conſent of thoſe who conform 
themſelves to them, cannot make what is evil good ; 
ſo neither can they ſuperinduce an Obligation, be- 
cauſe what is wicked would then ſometimes oblige ; 
and the ſame thing be of Force in one Age, not 
in another, oblige at Abens, not at Rome, &c, which 
is unnatural, 

We ſhould have been better able to judge of .he 
Religion of Nature from this Head, if ſeveral Works 
of the Ancients had been preſerved ; as the N&uya 
BupPapinc of Ariſtotle, or The Manners and Inſtitutes 
of Barbarians, i. e. of the Nations who lived out of 
Greece ; his Books of the different Polities, Civil 
Rites, and Morals of People; their Laws by Theo- 
pbraſtus, &c, But by what Remains we have, we 
may fafely judge that never any thing was more tru- 
ly ſpoke than that proverbial Expreſſion among 
them : Nec Natura poteſt juſto ſecernere iniquum. 

If it be faid, that notwithſtanding a Difference of 
Manners among Nations, yet nevertheleſs they a- 
greed in the fundamental Points of all Religion, 
luch as the Belief of the true God, a proper Ac- 
knowledgment and Worſhip of him, Sc. I would 
only at preſent ask, where was this Religion or Law 
of Nature in Greece before Cecrops ? For he was the 
firſt who told them there was ſuch a Perſon as Fupi- 
ter, invoked him, offer'd Sacrifices, built Altars, 
or made Images among them. Before him no one 

M 3 knew, 
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knew, or had ſo much as heard of theſe Things, _ 
Plato acknowledges the ſame thing, that they is 
had no Gods but the Sun, Moon and Stars, i. . by 
the viſible Syſtem. So that the Religion of Greece an 


was without a God, without Worſhip; their Lay fel 
of Nature without End, Means, Motives, or Obli. A 

ation. And this was not peculiar to Greece, the * 

atholick Religion of the World was Atheiſtica] 12 
180 atry; their Manners Turpitude and Barbarity, up 
FL 1 only were entitled to the Appellations of MW an 
Natural and Univerſal. wh 
2, Some derive 1t from natural Reaſon, and FP 


the right Uſe of it among Men. And it isno wh 
wonder that the Heathen being 1gnorant of God, Le 
and the Method of coming at divine Truths, at- Re 


tributed many of them to Reaſon, as finding it is | 
in the Poſſeſſion of them, and not knowing what or 
other Original to aſcribe them to. Yet notwith- lege 


ſtanding the many great things they fay of Nature, der 
or Philoſophy's being a ſufficient Guide to Virtue, La 


yet the wileſt of them meant it not excluſively of Ru 
Net D the divine Aſſiſtance. So Cicero. Multos & gl cer] 
I. 2. n. Civitas & Gracia tulit ſingulares viros, quorum nemi- Th 
124, 125. nem, wifi juvante Deo, talem fuiſſe credendum eft— eva 
Nemo igitur vir magnus ſine aliquo afflatu divino un- to 


Diſſert. 22. hm fuit; and Max. Tyr. to/la FHνùyHig Des acc 
P- 265. wu, Cee gs, &c. That Perſons of the beſt Diſps- 5 
fittons fland in need of the Aſſiſtance and Help o to 
Cod to lead and impel them, &c. And therefore in Gice 
this Senſe we muſt underſtand many of their Ex- phe 
preſſions, Nec &ft quiſquam gentis ullius qui ducen whi 


Good is deſirable, Evil to be avoided, that " 
ougli 


| 

| : 8 leg. naturam nattus ad virtutem per venire non poteſt, &c. in 

| * But as to the Uſe and Rule of natural or right Tb. 

| Reaſon among Men; it is commonly aſſerted, that mat 
1 there are ſuch common Notions and Apprehenſions infe 
implanted in them, whereby every one finds an in- and 

| ward fixed Conviction and Determination, that are 

| 

| 
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ought to live in a becoming manner, &c. From 
which Notions or Principles, a Mind not depraved, 
by its own rational Faculties forms Propoſitions, | 
and Concluſions as certain as the Principles them- | 
ſelves. Therefore natural Law is often defined with 
Ariſtotle, ria Try auth . dura, „, & Tw dHo- | 
vis # Un, quod ubique eandem vim obtinet, & non quia Ethic. l. 
ita videtur vel minime, i. e. what does not depend . | 
upon the various and uncertain Ule of Opinions 
among Men or Nations, or on poſitive Laws con- 
trived for the Je Good of Society; but on 
the conſtant and invariable Determination of thoſe 
who act by right and ſound Reaſon. So Cicero : Leg. 1. 
Lex eſt recta ratio imperandi, &c. The Law is right 
Reaſon, commanding or forbidding, and whoever 
is ignorant of it, whether it be any where written 
or not, is an unjuſt Perſon ; and a little after, Nos 
lem bonam a mala nulla alia niſi naturali norma divi- 
dere poſſumus, &c. We cannot diſtinguiſh a good 
Law from a bad one by any other than a natural 
Rule. For not only Right and Wrong are dif- 
cerned by Nature, but all virtuous and vitious 
Things: For common Reaſon, that which is co- 
eval with our Minds, makes theſe things known 
to us; that what is honeſt and laudable ſhould be 
accounted Virtuous, what is baſe Vitious. And it 
1s Madneſs to think they are owing to Opinion, not 
to Nature. Many Paſſages are to be met with in 
Cicero, Plato, Plutarch, Seneca, and other Philoſo- 
phers, as alſo among Civilians and Theologiſts, 
which will haxe the Laws of Nature to be placed 
in, or pointed out by, the right Uſe of Reaſon: 
That there are certain firſt Principles, from, which 
many Corollaries or Deductions may neceſſarily be 
inferred, and the Law of Nature explicitly drawn 
and eſtabliſhed. As in the Mathematicks, there 
are ſome Axioms, which every attentive Mind muſt 
M 4 at 
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at firſt Sight acknowledge to be true, and from 
them other Propoſitions equally true may be con- 
cluded, So in moral Enquiries, after allowing 
fome Principles, which muſt be univerſally and 
unavoidably true, ſuch as Self-preſervation, the 
Uſe of Things neceſſary for Life, the Conjunction 
of Sexes, Propagation of our Species, and other 
things uſually called Good and Honeſt; there will 
ariſe from right Reaſon certain Commands and 
Prohibitions univerſally binding, by which that 
Good may be preſerved, and the Contrary hindred. 
And conclude, that as Nature has abundantly pro. 
vided for all other Cafes and Wants, fo eſpecially 


muſt it in this, by ſuggeſting whatever can inſtruct 


or enable us to lead our Lives becomingly, juſtly, and 
religiouſly. That ſome things are by Nature indif. 
ferent, neither required nor forbidden, in which 
Men are left at liberty to determine for themſelves, 
as they ſhall judge moſt convenient, according to 
the Variety of Circumſtances that may attend them, 
But there are other things ſo expreſly commanded or 
prohibited by Nature, that no Diſpenſation therein 
can at any time beallowable; and that Man may 
thus by the Uſe of right Reaſon learn the exact 
Boundaries of Vice and Virtue, by the ſame Rule 


that he knows what is good and honeſt. 


To judge rightly in this Caſe, we muſt conſider 
that Bas on and its Uſe are taken in zwo Senſes : 
Either ſimply or without regard to the Authority 
and Declaration of any ſuperior Being ; or as it 
acknowledges ſuch a Power, marking out the 
Bounds of Duty to us, declaring what is Good, and 
what is Evil. The firſt only is at preſent to be 
conſidered, and "theſe two Remarks will I think 
follow from it : That the Uſe of Reaſon in Men 
is neither ſo certain nor conſiſtent in the Diſcern- 
ment of theſe things, that what is beſt and moſt 

deſirable 


ſcern- 
moſt 
Grable 
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deſirable can always appear from it. Or were it 
never ſo regular and conſtant, yet no ſegal Cauſe 
of Obligation could be thence inferred. 

As to the Uncertainty which the free Uſe of 
Reaſon always laboured under in theſe Inquiries (to 
omit the Vulgar who may be always Strangers to 
it) it will appear both in the Origin and Subject 
of Natural Law; their wiſeſt Men diſagreeing in 
nothing more than whence proceeded the eſſen- 
tial Difference of Good and Evil. Archelaus, the 
Maſter of Socrates, taught that things were Jult and 
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unjuſt, not by Nature, but by Law. Plato tells us, Diog. 


« That in his Days the commonly received Opini- 


« on concerning Laws, was, that they were poli- . 


ert. p. 
9. Eu- 


b. Præp. 


« tive, not from Nature but Appointment; that 1. 12. c. 


« the Gods themſelves exiſted in their preſent Or- 50. p. C22. 


der, not by Nature, but from Determinations 
« and Agreements of their own. That of good 
„Things ſome were ſuch by Nature, others by 
« Law. But as for juſt Things there are none ſuch 
by Nature, for that Men perpetually differed in 
Opinion about them, and were ſubſtituting new 
ones: But whenever they were appointed to be 
« ſuch, they became juſt from Law, and artificial 


Compact, not from Nature.“ When Alcibiades 
aked Pericles what was Law ? He anſwered, © What xenophon. 
the People ordain in a general Aſſembly, decla- Mem. Soe. 
* ring what ought, and what ought not to be done.“ l I: P. 18. 


When he inquired again, Whether they ordained 
* what was Good or Evil, he replied, moſt cer- 
* tainly what is Good: and poſitively declared, 
* That whatever is the Ordinance of a legal Govern- 


ment, is Law, and conſequently right.” Ari- Diog. 


* or baſe by Nature, but only from Cuſtom and 
* Law; and that a wiſe Man might ſteal, or 
commit Adultery, or Sacrilege, when it was op- 
* portune, for none of theſe things were naturally 

% vile, 


Sippus taught, © That nothing was juſt, or honeſt, Laert. 4. 


8 
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. cc vile, and he need not reſtrain himſelf becauſe of 
« the Opinion of a fooliſh unskilful Multitude,” 
V The Doctrine of Piqgenes was to the ſame ꝑurpoſe; 
and Pyrrho denied, * That any thing was im itſelf 
bake or commendable, juſt or unjuſt ; but that 
C «© Men did all things by Law and Cuſtom, for 
Id.p 411.4 one thing was not better than another,” This 
Id. p. 669. Determination of Good and Evil entered alſo into 
BY the moſt ſacred Parts of their Religion. It was the 
© Xenoph. great Rule of Socrates, © To adhere ſtrictly to the 
Id. p. 25. “ Cuſtoms of his Country, and that to deviate 
« from them was a Token of Superſtition and 
Vanity.“ 

Die their Ethics, no one can be ignorant that 
the Diſputes concerning Good and Evil, were num- 
berleſs among the Profeſſors of right Reaſon, the 
Lawgivers, Prieſts, and Philoſophers; nor was there 
any to compoſe or reconcile theſe Diſſenſions; ſo 
many Sects were there, and ſuch a fruitful Harveſt 
of Opinions, that in Philoſophy, and that ground- 
ed on the ſtricteſt Reaſon, according to the utmoſt 
Abilities and Wit of thoſe who ſearched into it, 
there were no leſs, as Varro obſerved, than Two tho 


hundred eighty eight different Sentiments about the on 
ſummum bonum, or the final Happineſs and End of pen 
Man; and conſequently ſo many Religions, Laws, no 
Means, and Motives among them. this 


They alſo who moſt proteſſedly inquired into the mor 
univerſal Principles of living well, fell into ſeparate 
Opinions and Schemes, each judging his own beſt, be 1 
and condemning every other. Nay, fo ſingular 
was Reaſon among Philoſophers of the higheſt 
Claſs, that many things generally deemed to be 
contrary to the Law of Nature, they dared to al- 
ſert were abſolutely permitted and allowed by it. 
| Zeno, Chry/ippus, and the Perfian Magi held it lawful 
| | to lie with their Mothers, their Daughters, or with 
\j Men, Theft, Sacrilege, and Adultery "_ 1 
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lawful by Theodorus. All manner of beaſtly Luſt 
by Diogenes ; and Plato the divineſt of them all, 
allowed an almoſt promiſcuous Copulation, and 
would have Wives and all other things in common, 
as if the Law required it. Archelaus, Ariſtippus, and 
Carneades would not have any thing to be naturally 
juſt, but that whatever was eſteemed fo, depended 
wholly on the Will and Appointment of Men, 
Numberleſs other Inſtances to this Purpoſe are to 
be every where met with in the Writings of the 
Ancients, Every one loudly affirms 6 %% & ts} 
5% 6 bpSos, Right Reaſon is the Law, yet fo vaſt- 
ly differ in what Right Reaſon is. Even when they 
ſcem to agree in the Fundamentals on which 
Laws were founded ; when they come to interpret. 
or apply them, they divide into many and contrary 
Opinions, © When any one, fays Socrates, men- ,, v4 1. 
tions Silver or Iron, we all underſtand the ſame 
„thing by it; but when they ſpeak of what is 
«* Juſt or Good, they think in a different manner, 
and diſagree with themſelves as well as others.” 
Some, as the Pyrrhoni/ts, Scepticks, and others, 


thought every thing ſo doubtful, and the Reaſons 


on both Sides the Queſtion ſo equal, that they ſuf 
pended their Aſſent, and concluded that Truth was 5 
no where to be found; ſo riveted were they to | 
this Perſuaſion, that they would not believe com- 
mon Notions any more than others. 

On the whole it appears that great Caution muſt 
be uſed, that we do not too freely rely on the Diſ- 
quiſitions of Reaſon, which are ſo various and uncer- 
tain, that what one takes for a ſelf-evident Prin- 


ciple, or inconteſtable Concluſion, frequently ap- 


pears to another equally ſagacious, as doubtful or 

talſe, and to be abſolutely rejected. That this often \ 

. to thoſe maſterly Underſtandings of 

old, who argued with a free and . Uſe 

of Reaſon, concerning the Nature of Good and 
| Evil, 
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Evil, Honeft and Diſhoneſt, every one is convin- 
ced of who has but looked into their Writings. 
And the infinite variety of Sects and Schools, with 
the bitter Animoſities that always ſubſiſted amon 
them, may ſufficiently convince us, that their Laws 
ſprang from Opinion, not from Nature. 8 

But if Reaſon had been never ſo conſonant in 
her Deciſions, the Difficulty ſtill occurs, how they 
would obtain the Force of a Law, or carry an Ob- 
ligation with them. 

Men may be here conſidered as ſeparate Indivi- 
duals, or as formed into Societies; under the firſt, 
which was the State of Mankind for many Ages after 
the Diſperſion, they were in every reſpect by Na- 
ture and Condition equal, without Settlement, So- 


Plato Re- ciety, Polity, or Law. The Fact could not be 
pub. 2. other wiſe than as repreſented by the Ancients: That 


/ there was a time when Men wandered about the 


„ Fields like Beaſts, ſuſtained Life in a wild favage 


I. 5, &. manner, and in their Actions never conſulted Rea- 


ſon or Judgment, but only Violence and Strength 
of Body ; Keligion and common Notions were then 
every where much the ſame, as they now are at the 

e of Good Hope, or in New Guinea. But let it 
be ſuppoſed that from a more diligent Uſe of mere 
Reaſon, without any regard to the Authority of a 
Superior, they were gradually brought to Jay aſide 
this wild kind of Life, and agreed (but ſtill pre- 
ſerving their Equality) to regulate themſelves for 
the future by certain Articles and Laws, which they 
called Natural; yet what has this to do with 
what in any Propriety can be called either Duty or 
Obligation ? Or if a few among them by a pecu- 
liar Strength of Mind, and long Obſervation, had 
hit upon ſome Univerſal Truths, yet they could not 
influence others who were at perfect Liberty to re 
ceive and believe them or not. Becauſe no one 
bas a Right to impoſe his Sentiments or Scheme 
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upon another; or if they all became Philoſophers, 
the Caſe would have been ſtill worſe, it being plain 
they never could or did agree in any Syſtem of 
Truth or Law. And no one had more Authority 
than another to determine who was in the right, 
and who in the wrong; or, what is the ut- 
moſt that can be ſuppoſed, had they all concurred 
in the ſame way of thinking, in the Definitions of 
Right and Wrong, and particularly ſpecifying what 
was reducible under thoſe Heads, ſo as they ab- 
folutely judged it to be natural, without any Doubt 
or Controverſy remaining concerning it, yet the 
Caſe had been ſtill the fame : For no Collections 
or Inferences by the bare Exerciſe of Reaſon, with- 
out any maniteſt Authority to guide it, could ca 
a legal Obligation with them. Mere naked Rea- 
ſon, as ſuch, can only declare and perſuade, but 
not command to the diſcharge of any Duty, except 
armed with the Authority of ſome Superior to 
him who is commanded, which is ſo eſſential a Pro- 
perty to every given Law, that it cannot ſubſiſt 
without it. And that any, or even one of theſe 
Men, perfectly equal, can be ſo obliged or com- 
manded by the Reaſon of others, or their own 
(though none can command or prohibit themſelves) 
or of all the reſt, that he cannot alter his Opinion, 
or change it into the contrary, can be no more 
granted, than that all the reſt ſhould ſtand obliged 
by his ſingle Opinion; for whence can proceed this 
Diſparity in the Cauſe of Obligation, where all, as 
has been faid, are equal, and not yet formed into a 
regular Society ? The only Pretence for receiving a 
Doctrine, is, that it is true and agreeable to Rea- 
lon, and on the ſame Account another may oppoſe 
or reject it, becauſe it does not appear ſo in his 
judgment; and neither one nor the other has a 
Right to Submiſſion, becauſe in this Caſe their 
Power 
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Power is equal, neither of them having the Sanction 
of a Superior Authority, 

But let us ſuppoſe theſe very Perſons, by mutual 
Conſent to have united into a Body, and agreed 
not only on a common Rule of Lite, but of Go. 
vernment alſo : So that now amongſt them Princes 
are ſuperior to Subjects, Laws formed by mere Rea. 
ſon, and Puniſhments enacted for Offenders, Yet, 
if ſome higher Right and Authority be not added, 
a Power ſuperior to any Reaſon of the particular 
Members, by which Promiſes thus entred on can 
be preſerved, by which Princes are to be obeyed, 
Compacts to be obſerved, and by which all collec. 
tively can be bound with ſtronger Fetters than the 
Opinion of Individuals, or vague Reaſon : How 
can it happen that any Obligation conſented to by a 

rivate Perſon, may not, on the altering of his 
— be naturally and at will diſſolved? Or 
what can, or ought to prevent his withdrawing at 
pleaſure from ſuch Promiſe, Government, Com- 
pact, or Appointment of Puniſhments, in which 
they had conſented ? He commits no Sin in this, 
therefore cannot be obliged to the contrary. For as 
an Equal can have no Rule over an Equal, ſo neither 
can they who were once Equals, from any Law mu- 
tually agreed on, or the Name of Duty grounded 
on ſuch Agreement, be rendred ſo unequal, that 
every one cannot have the Liberty to renounce the 
Society into which he entred, or the Law to which 
he conſented, unleſs ſome extrinſecal Obligation, 
different from themſclves, confirm thoſe Concel 
ſions and Duties they have entred into, Without 
this Men can never be reſtrained or kept within 
Bounds, it being evident, that whatever Obligation, 
or on whatever account, Men lay themſelves under, 
they can legally diſſolve the ſame, except ſome Au- 
thority ſuperior to Man require them to continue ſo 
| obliged, 
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obliged. And it is as impoſſible to be otherwiſe, as 
that equal Numbers, without an external Addition 
or Subſtraction, ſhould become unequal. And hence 
in the Doctrine of the ancient Heathens, the Gods 
themſelves were not obliged to the Obſervance of a 
voluntary Promiſe, without ſwearing to it by the 
River S/yx, and the Name of a ſuperior Deity. 


Dii cujus jurare timent & fallere numen. Virg. 


40%. Others derive the Law of Nature, or 
the Univerſal Law, from the Authority and Ap- 
pointment only of the Author of Nature. The 
Law 1s that, which from the Creation of Nature 
and Things has been common to, and required of all 
Men: And what from the Beginning has been ſhewn 
and commanded to all Human Kind, could neither 
take its Riſe, nor have Authority from any other 
than the great and holy Author of their Beings : 
His Power alone could reſtrain their Liberty, in- 
duce an Obligation, or rightfully puniſh the Viola- 


tors of it. 
Without Law Man muſt be in a State of Liberty, 


75 


G lbertati proprium eft, fic vivere ut velis, © the very = = | 
+ Notion of Liberty is, to live as we liſt.” Nor 


can any thing reſtrain us, but Violence or Law ; 


with the former we have nothing to do. And Law 


1s a juſt Rule of Acting, whereby our Freedom is 
withheld to do nothing but what that directs, and 
avoid every thing which that forbids, in Obedience 
and Duty to the Will of him who has a juſt Right 


and Authority to command it. From hence pro- 


ceeds the Obligation, or that Bond of Law whereby 
2 Ps, % — 4 — 7 AP 
We are neceſſarily engaged to the Obſervance or 


Omiſſion of any thing : So that as by the Law itſelf / 
there is occaſioned a Difference of Good and Evil, 
in Things or Actions, from the Commands or Pro- 
hibitions of the Law; ſo hence ariſes an Obligation 
or Duty to perform ſome Office, which is the = 

* 


%. 
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Relation between us and Law: And to ſuch Obli. 
gation neceſſarily adheres a Subjection to Puniſh. 
ment on the Violation of it; for Law is a reſtrain- 
ing the Power of doing what we lift ; but Law, 
without a Power to puniſh, cannot induce ſuch Re. 
ſtraint: Therefore all Offenders muſt be under an 
Obligation to Puniſhment, by the ſame Neceſlity 
that they are ſubject to Law; as the undergoing 
Puniſhment, whether ſatisfactory, purgative, or ex- 
piatory, is nothing but the Retribution, Releaſe, or 
Diſcharge appointed or required by the Law. None 
of which things could poſſibly be, were not Law 
an Injunction of a ſuperior Power. 

Thus in all well-regulated Polities, the Wiſdom 
of the Legiſlature appears, in forming Laws ſuitable 
to the Exigences of Time and Place, fo as they may 
beſt tend to the Happineſs and Security of the Pev- 
ple: Yet the Obligation to obey ſuch Laws ariſes 
not from their intrinſick Goodneſs or Expediency, 
but from the rightful Power of the Enactors. 

Conformably to this, in the great Commonwealth 
of the World, where all things are directed to their 
beſt Ends, by the Counſel of an Eternal Mind; his 
Decrees muſt be ſuch as his Will is, and his Wil 
his Nature, that is, infinitely perfeck. By uner- 
ring Juſtice they are fitted to the Capacities of thoſe 
who are to obſerve them, and by unconfined Good- 
neſs framed for their Advantage and Happinek : 
And whichever way the Laws of God are commu- 
nicated to us, we obey them not for their own ſakes, 
but becauſe OO r s Will, whoſe Right to Obe- 
dience is prior to any other Conſideration, And 
notwithſtanding the many Prejudices conceived 
againſt it, it always has been, and will be the 


ſoundeſt Rule in Divinity, that the Wickedneſs of 


an Action conſiſts in its being forbidden by God, 
without Regard had to the Diſtinction of Natural 
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For nothing can poſſibly be a Law, but the Will 
of one who has a juſt Right and Authority to de- 
mand Subjection, with Power to enforce it; an- 
other may give his Advice, but cannot direct, nor 
without Violence compel. And wherever there is 
Subjection, it muſt be to a Superior, for nothing 
can be ſubject to itſelf ; and as nothing is ſuperior 
to Man but God, therefore the End of all Law, 
obligatory to Man, is to bring him into Subjection 
to the Will of God. This Will alone can deter- 
mine his Reaſon, bind his Judgment, and direct 
him, by proper Means, to his final End ; which 
End alſo being ſupernatural, is not from Nature, but 
from God. 

Again : Man, as a Creature, is dependent ; for 
Independence is the Prerogative of the Creator; 
and if dependent, ſubordinate ; if ſubordinate, in a 
Rank below one or more Cauſes, the Supreme of 
which muſt be ſuperior in Dignity, and have Juriſ- 
diction and Authority over all: For every Second 
Cauſe owes its Being to, and is abſolutely dependent 
in Nature and Operations on the precedent One, as 
all are on the Supreme; it being eſſential to a Firſt 
Cauſe to be Independent, Self. being, and Selt-ſuffi- 
cient, in which all Exiſtence and Power are origi- 
nally lodged, and from which all others derive, and 
depend upon for, both Being and Sufficiency : 
Therefore to be ſubject and dependent, is eſſential to 
a Created Being, the Virtue of an inferior Agent 
being only an Emanation of Virtue from a ſuperior 
one. And all Subjection requires Obedience, it be- 


ing the Law of ſubordinate Natures to obey, ac- - 


cording to the Sphere of their Activity, the Will 
of the Firſt; which having abſolute Dominion, 
founded on Omnipotence and Supremacy, has a 
Right to abſolute Obedience : And conſequently, all 


cond limited Cauſes and Beings muſt be obnoxious 
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to his ſovereign Pleaſure : Such is their Nature, and 
therefore the Law and Perfection of it. 

This is the great Relation betwixt Creator and 
Creature, Abſolute Dominion and Abſolute Subjec. 
tion 3 and as no Creature can be made exempt from 
the former, ſo it never can be exempted from the 
latter. And this is the Foundation of all Law and 
Obedience, to be ſubject to the Pleaſure of another, 
who has an abſolute Diſpoſal of thoſe under his Do- 
minion. Dominion on one hand, and Subjection 
on the other, are included in the very Notion and 
Eſſence of Law. Therefore among Individuals, 
where there is a perfect Equality, there can be nei. 
ther Dependence, Subjection, nor Law: No created 
Being can give Law to itſelf, any more than it can 
be the Caule of itſelf, but muſt receive it from that 
Cauſe which gave it Being and Operation. Depen- 
dence is eſſential to a Creature, and Law is the Rule 
of that Dependence or Obedience: And there is 
no Authority in Law, but what proceeds from the 
Declaration of ſuch ſovereign Will and Pleaſure, 

The ſame Argument will equally hold good as to 
the other moſt eſſential Part of Law, the Sanc- 
tions of Rewards and Puniſhments, which are the 
Support of all Government both in Heaven and 
Earth, Hence Macrobius ſays of the Heathens, 
«© That becauſe all Laws are imperfe& which have 
& not Puniſhments annexed, this made them con- 
e demn all Violators of them to Tartarus, where they 
* ſhould undergo Torments for many Ages, before 
they ſufficiently expiated their Crimes, and f- 
* niſhed the due Purgation.“ And Grotius, In l. 
gibus ſanctio dicitur ea pars, que ſanguinem delinquent! 
legi conſecrat : In Laws, that Part is called Sanc- 
tion, which conſecrates the Blood of the Delin- 
„e quent to the Law,” So that a Lawgiver mult 
be one who when he wills and commands, wills Pu- 

. niſhment 
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niſhments alſo ; without which Law would be no 
more than a Petition or Intreaty, and Obedience 
a yoluntary 8 which every one might of- 
fer or refuſe at pleaſure, being finally accountable to 
none but themſclves: Becauſe there is no enforcing 
Principle, except Reaſon could oblige or compel 
itſelf, i. e. at the ſame time be Cauſe and Effect, 
be Dependent and Independent, Superior and Infe- 
rior, which are manifeſt Contradictions. Such 
Principle therefore muſt be extrinſick to the Mind, 
becauſe nothing can reſtrain a natural Liberty, but 
a ſuperior Authority, nor judicially puniſh Offenders, 
but a legal uncontrolable Power : And over Man 
there is no ſuch Power, but of God. For to pu- 
niſh without, a Right to do it, is Injuſtice, Tyranny, 
and Cruelty ; —x where there is no Superior, there 
is no Difference or Authority, neither Law, Subjec- 
tion, nor Bond of Obligation (every one is a Rule 
to himſelt ) and conſequently neither Rewards nor 
Puniſhments, 

And yet we have ſeen, that in the Gentile World 
(notwithſtanding the Name of a Tartaras) the Truth 


of final Rewards and Puniſhments was ſo far called 
in Queſtion, that ſome wholly exploded them as a 


Dream of the Poets. They were rendred to all 
doubtful and uncertain by the Diſputations of the 
wiſeſt Philoſophers that ever lived; and they who 
did believe them, had ſuch obſcure Notions of their 
Nature, mixed with ſuch fabulous Fictions and Sto- 
ries, that they had no Force to influence the Actions 
or the Lives of Men : And conſequently the Reli- 
gion of Nature wanted the moſt eſſential Part, the 
ſirongeſt Tie and Bond it could have on the Minds 
of Rational Creatures ; for not only the Founda- 
tion of all Religion, but the moſt weighty Motives 
to Obedience, are the Exiſtence of God, that he is 
a Rewarder and Puniſher of Men, and that the Soul 
Is immortal, All Obligation to Obedience neceſ- 

| N 2 ſarily 
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ſarily ſuppoſing the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being as hath fol 


Power to command us ; and the Motives engaging Sil 
Men to the Practice of Religion, muſt ſuppoſe the hi 
Certainty of a future State, and our ſubſiſting in it. hs 
As where Men have no Motives to induce them ei- 1 
ther to do or avoid a thing, they can have no juſt th 
Ground or Reaſon either for doing or avoiding it, it Tt 
is perfectly indifferent, nor ought Guilt to be charg- W. 
= ed, or Puniſhment inflicted on them. La 


Mr. Locke acknowledges the Truth of this Argu- An 
Reaſo tab. ment. Thoſe juſt Meaſures ( /ays he) of Right tile. 


of Chriiti- <* and Wrong, which Neceſſity had any where in- ren 
, anity, p. << troduced, the Civil Laws preſcribed, or Philo- ing 
75 „ ſophy recommended, ſtood not on their true thei 
% Foundations. They were looked upon as the 1 

« Bonds of Society and Conveniences of common of 
Life, and laudable Practices. But where was it « | 

e that their Obligation was thoroughly known and 1 

« allowed, and they received as Precepts of a Law, « ( 

e of the higheſt Law, the Law of Nature? that Ct 

c could not be without a clear Knowledge and Ac- ® 2 

% knowledgment of the Law-maker, and the great 1 

4 Rewards and Puniſhments for thoſe that would or «0 

* would not obey them.” 1 

Thus in every Branch of Religion or Law, ve 1 

muſt aſcend to a Firſt Mover; they are neither of N 

them innate or ſelf-originated, therefore ſubordi- Sand 

nate: And all Dependencies muſt be traced up, MW gh 

and ultimately referred to ſome neceſſary Being, or fe 

who has Univerſal Empire and Dominion. for t 

All the Diſtinctions of Good and Evil, as to Man, and 

refer to ſome Principle above himſelf; for were there IS art 


no Supreme Governor and Judge to reward Good | 

and puniſh Evil, the very Notions of Good and witty 

Evil would vaniſh away : They could not exiſt in great 

the Minds of Men, if there were not a Supreme I and 

Director to give Laws for the Meaſure thereof; for cealt 

it is from having the Will of a Supreme ä Livi 
or 
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for our Rule, that we call an Action good or evil, 
Sin or Duty, as *tis commanded or forbidden by 
him. This even Aritotle could determine, That 
« the Will of a Law-giver 1s fuch, that they who 
act not according to it, fin.” And a greater 
than he ſays, But for the Law ] had not known Sin. 
Tho* by Natural Reaſon, or the Cuſtoms of the 
World, he had diſliked many Actions; yet till the 
Law declared it, he could not call any thing a Sin. 
And if St. Paul could not, neither could the Gen- 
tiles, Nature could not inſtruct him in the Diffe- 
rences of Good and Evil; for it is only by compar- 
ing Actions with the Law, that Men can pronounce 
them to be Duties or Sins. So again Mr. Locke : 
« It I have the Will of a ſupreme inviſible Law- 
« maker for my Rule, then, as I ſuppoſe the 
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« Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call L. 2. c. 


eit Good or Evil, Sin or Duty; it being their 
Conformity to, or Diſagreement with ſome Rule, 
that makes them to be regular or irregular, good 
„or bad. Thus Duelling, when conſidered in Re- 
lation to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name 
« of Sin; to the Law of Faſhion in ſome Coun- 
« tries, Valour and Virtue ; and to the Municipal 

Laus of ſome Governments, a Capital Crime.” 
Nor would Rewards or Puniſhments be effectual 
Sanctions of Law, if they were not diſtributed by a 
righteous and omnipotent Judge. No one trembles 
or fears but from the Apprehenſions of a Deity ; 
for the Law of Man cannot reach the inward Mind 
and Soul, as having no Dominion over them; nor 
i; armed with Authority to take a final Vengeance. 
The Puniſhment of human Laws may be undergone 
without Shame or Terror: It muſt be ſomething 
greater than Man, that can arreſt the Conſcience, 
and fill it with Conyulſions at the Dread of never- 
caling Miſery, and falling into the Hands of the 
Living God, who ſhall paſs Judgment upon all 
N 3 Men 


28. 4 14, 
15. 
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Men according to their Works. For this Reaſon, 

ſays Lactantius, L. 3. c. 27. the Precepts of the 

« Philoſophers, tho' many of them were right, had 

* no weight, becauſe they were human, and want. 

ed a divine Sanction.” l 

Nor could there be any ſuch thing as a Moral 

Action, without ſuppoſing a Law from the Supreme 

Locke's Being; Morally Good or Evil being only the Con- 
| . 6 formity or Diſagreement of our voluntary Acti. 
c. 2e ons to ſome Law, whereby Good or Evil is drawn 
& upon us from the Will and Power of the Law. 

% maker.” Moral Good is when, notwithſtand- 

ing the Liberty of our Will, yet having a free Prin- 

ciple within us of determining our Actions upon 

roper Motives, we chooſe to govern ourſel ves, and 

act by the Rule given us, when we were at liberty 

to have done otherwiſe : For the only End of Lt. 


berty is to make us capable of Laws (which they are — 
not, who are under Compulſion or Natural Neceſ- be 


ſity) and in conſequence of them, of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. Without theſe, Liberty and Choice 1 
were good for nothing, and without regard to a 
Law, have neither Uſe nor Purpoſe. This different 1 
Manner of Approach to God diſtinguiſhes us from | 
Beaſts, who being determined by mere Inſtinct, ar 
not capable of Choice, and therefore not of having 

a Rule given them. 
| The wiſeſt Heathens alſo, notwithſtanding the 
many great things ſaid of Nature and Reaſon, de- 
rive the Origin, Obligation, and Efficacy of all 
Law from the Gods alone; and eſpecially Religion, 
or thoſe Services and Acts of Worſhip wherewith the 
Gods would be honoured, which was the higheſt of 
Laus, they perpetually acknowledged to be wholly 

of Divine Authority. 

Xenephon always preſents Socrates under this Cha- 
| Mer. lec, racter: That he was ſo pious as to do nothing 


L. 4. „ without the Advice of the Gods; and if any 
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« Doubts aroſe what the Will of the Gods was, or 
« which way Men ought to act, his conſtant Ad- 
« yice (in which Cicero afterwards copied him) was 
« to go to the Oracle for Inſtruction.“ And he gives 
this Deſcription of Religion and Piety: A pious 
« Man is one who ſerves the Gods, not in what 
« manner he pleaſes, but as the Laws made for that 
« purpoſe direct; and he who keeps theſe Laws will 
60 2 how he ought to ſerve the Gods; and he 
« who knows the Laws which ought to be obſerved 
« jn the Service of the Gods, will ſerve them ac- 
« cording to the Laws; and he who ſerves the Gods 
« as the Laws direct, ſerves them as he ought; and 
« he who ſerves the Gods as he ought, 1s pious : 
« And thus have we the true Definition of a pious 
« Man.“ 

Such were the Sentiments of the moſt virtuous Per- 
ſon in the Heathen World : That no one can of 
himſelf find out the proper Worſhip of the Gods; 
he muſt know the Laws which contain their Will, 
and what Services would be acceptable to them; and 
theſe Laws were given by. the Gods, which is all I 
contend for. In the modern Language it would 
ſtand thus : The Religion of Socrates was the Reli- 
gion of Nature ; but the Religion of Socrates de- 
pended on the poſitive Laws and Communication of 
the Gods, therefore ſo does the Religion of Nature. 

Plato, tho? he knew not the true God, ſaw the 
Neceſſity of this Doctrine, and is full of it; aſſur- 
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ing us, © that no Mortal can make Laws to purpoſe ; Rep. 4. 
and that the firſt Inſtitution of them belongs not 427. 


to us, but the greateſt, beſt, and firſt legal ones 
** belonged to Apollo at Delphos.” And he commends 


Minos for having a ſecret Communication, for the Minos, p. 
Space of nine Years, with Jupiter, as with a So- 319. 


phiſt, to be inſtructed in the right framing of Laws, 
and adds, that Sparia enjoyed conſtant Proſperity 
after ſhe began to uſe them are Deicts 801, as being 

N 4 divine; 
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divine; for the Sceptre (or Laws) of Minos, was 
nothing elſe but the Iuſtruction of Jupiter, S a) 
% ava n Thy Tad ia) Ts Atos, which agrees with the 
common Opinion of the Legiſlators having their De- 
crees from God, 6 mags i NoweStrns, Epichar. 
mus affirmed, that the Divine Reaſon had invented 
all Arts, and taught the Uſe to be made of them; 
That Men never had invented any, it was the Gods 


* that did it, and the Reaſon of Men proceeds from 


that which is divine, Even He/od would have the 
Law of Man to be from the Gods, 


Tov: & avIpwrec:o vor xi Kooviuy, 


Demoſthenes gives this Reaſon why all Men ought 
to obey Law, becauſe it is fvenua x, Iwpoy Oe, 
the Invention aud the Gift of God, And the 
Athenians, though they looked upon Ceres as the 
Inventor of all Laws, yet they diſtinguiſhed her 
Myſteries by the higher Title of $:ouoP% za, quaſi 
divine legis latio; for $+:auos, ſays Heſychius, is vous 
Sos, @ divine Law. Cicero is frequent to this 
Purpoſe, that the chief and ultimate Law was, Mens 
omnia ratione aut cogentis aut vetantis Dei. And again, 
Lex vera, ratio eft recta ſummi Jovis. Et Deus k- 


' gis bujus inventor, diſceptator, lator, as J ſhall elſe- 


where more largely ſhew. So after him Plutarch; 


in+ ** That if we may conjecture at theſe things, Juſ- 


e tice cannot be ſo properly ſaid to fit by Ju- 
„ piter, as that he is the moſt ancient and perfect 
% Rule and Right of all Laws.” And he relates, 
that Zycurgus being about to frame his Laws, con- 
ſulted with the Oracle of Apollo, in order to eſta- 
bliſh good ones in his Country; and they were ſo 
reverenced in After- ages, that the judicious Poh- 
bins ſays, they were in his Opinion rather the In- 
vention of a God than a Man, 

Theſe Teſtimonies may ſuffice to ſhew the Opi- 
nion of the wiſeſt Heathens on this Head: "__ 
wny 
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why all their Legiſlators pretended to deliver nothing 
but what they had from Heaven, viz. To arm 
their Laws with that divine Authority which alone 
could carry Obligation with it, as it was what no 
human Reaſon or Power had a claim to. Hence 
Zoroaſter among the Perfians and Bactrians attri- 
buted his Laws to Oromazes ; Triſmegiſtus of the 
Egyptians to Mercury; Zamolxis of the Scythians to 
Veſta, Charondas of the Carthaginians to Saturn; 
Minos of the Cretans to Jupiter; Draco and Solon of 
the Athenians to Minerva ; Lycurgus of the Spartans 
to Apollo; Numa of the Romans to Egeria, and 
Mabomet of the Arabians to Gabriel, 

If we enquire of he Jews ſand they for manyAges 
were the only School of rac Theology and Learn- 
ing in the World) we ſhall find them unanimous in 
Opinion, that the Law of Nature could not poſ- 
lily be grounded on the Determinations of Reaſon, 
becauſe of its Inconſtancy and Uncertainty ; and 
that it could not induce an Obligation, without ſome 
ſuperior Authority, to which it muſt be ſubject ; 
but was ſhewed and commanded to Human Kind 
by the great Author of their Beings, and which 
they called the Precepts of the Sons of Noah. This 
they affirmed to be univerſal, natural Law, the true 
and living Sacrifices of the Mind, not peculiar to 
any Nation, Sect, or Family, which none however 
holy or diſtinguiſhed could challenge as their 
own, but given as a Rule in common to the whole 
Race of Men (which by being univerſally diſperſed 
and approved, was ſaid by the Heathens to be en- 
graven by their up. Opt. Max. on the Minds of 
Men) that hence it became obligatory on Human 
Nature, and through all Ages; from this proceeded 
all thoſe univerſal Duties, together with that moral 
and civil Philoſophy, by which the whole Race of 
Men from their — into the World are bound, 
both towards the Supreme Being, and towards one 

another; 
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another; as containing a perfect Rule of Duty, « 
Worſhip, and whatever God required of them, 7 


That theſe were before the written Law, and every 6 
where binding, appears from the Book of Job, where. 60 
in moſt of the Precepts of the Sons of Noah or the T 


Natural Law are to be found, as againſt Idolatry, WW 
c. XXX1, v. 26. againſt Blaſphemy, i. 5. againſt Mur. L 


der, xxxi. 29. and xxiv. 14. againſt Adultery, xxxi. g, he 

and xxiv. 15. againſt Theft, c. xxiv. and xxxi. 7. and ul 

of Judgment, in the Paſſages of Idolatry and Adul. fu 

tery, beſides the reverential Acknowledgment of in 

God, his Providence, c. and a pious Worſhip of oi 

him by Prayer and Sacrifice, That the written * 

Law was only a Repetition of them, with an Ad- In 

dition of ſome things peculiar to themſelves. $o * 

De jure Grolius ſays, that Moſes did not enlarge on the Pre. G0 

Belli ac cepts of Noah, becauſe they were known to al an 

Pacis, L. Mankind. Theſe e were by Gods Com. Tj 
1. C. 2. . 

5 5. p.21. mand tranſmitted to Poſterity ; but after the Dit of 

rſion they became much impaired and obſcured ; aſl 


and a dark Night of Ignorance and Barbarity co- jec 
vered the Earth. Even where the Names of God, | 
Creation, Daty, and Sin remained, the Nature and 
true Reaſons of them were abſolutely forgot: So that 

Ain. it was juſtly ſaid, te Tullius rem vidit, cauſam neſcivit. 
And this not only agrees with the Maſaict Account, 

but with that of the Heathens. Nothing can be 
more expreſs than Plato, That after a certain 
„Flood, which but few eſcaped, on the Increale 
Us, of Mankind, they had neither Letters, Writing 
c nor Laws, but obeyed the Manners and Inſtitution 

ce of their Fathers as Laws; that when Colonies ſeps 

e rated from them, they took an Elder for their 
Leader, and in their new Settlements retained the 

“ Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors, thoſe eſpecially which 

<« related to their Gods, and thus tranſmitted them to 

« Poſterity ; they imprinted them on the Minds 


* of their Sons, and they did the ſame to their yy 
„ gren; 
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« dren ; by which Means when Colonies were great- 
« ly multiplied, each preſerved its peculiar Laws, 
« approving their own, and diſliking others. And 
« this, ſays he, was the Origin of Right, Laws, and 
« the different Forms of Government.“ 

Nothing can be more explicit: Yet was it no 
Device of his own, but the trueſt Account of things 
he could meet with in the different Seminaries, to 
which he applied in the Search of Wiſdom. And 
ſuch he acknowledges was the Method of his com- 
ing at all divine Truths. If he ſpeaks of the Ori- Timæus 
gin of the Creation, he has only received + &xora p. 29. 
ud, ſome probable Tradition or Fable concern- 
ing it, If of the Immortality of the Soul, it is Phædo 85. 
Mis Sas runde, from ſome diviae Word. If of the Fluleb. 13. 
Gods, it is, They delivered it to us; or elſe do- 
WP % 6 Tue Moyer, as old Tradition certifies ; Leg. 2. 
This, and not Nature and Reaſon, was the Ground 715. 
of all his Knowledge. And when he attempted to 
aſſign Cauſes or Reaſons for theſe ſupernatural Sub- « 
jects, ſome he obſcures inſtead of illuſtrating z and 
in the Manner of handling them all, ſhews that he 
was a Stranger to the Bottom and the Truth of 
Things, 

Hence we plainly fee from what Fountain thoſe 
active 3 contained in the inward Law of 
Conſcience, were derived, and properly called x 
el, Common Notions, as paſſing from the fame 
Root, through all the Branches of Mankind ; and 
how the Notices of Good and Evil were tranſmitted | 

Theſe and nothing 


from Generation to Generation. , 

elle were the xaraNnwas, Comprehenſions of Zeno, 

as containing the firſt Principles of Knowledge: 

the we eie, Anticipations, Preſumptions or Pre- 

ſuppoſitrons (as concluding a previous Formation of 

them in the ſoul) of Epicurus; and the sps N- 

yor, Right Reaſon, or Law of Nature, as contain- 

ing the ſeveral Traditions of the Univerſal 2 
aW. 
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Law, which were ſcattered through the World ; and ſe 


2 2 


Vinu. covvraris, 0 a huapr a rad r dpSov νννο TapaBan, 
Ser. i, &c. That Virtue is a Conformity to Right Reaſon, 
pP. 9- and Sin a Tranſereſſion againſt Right Reaſon, &c. 


Ad Pri looked upon (as Plutarch writes) the Rules of all 

cp. Ia. both Mortal and Immortal: Not that which is writ- 

dot. ten in Books, or engraven on Wood, but the living 

Reaſon in a Man's Heart, always alive and watch- 

ful together with it, never ſuffering the Mind to be 
without a Director. 

And as thele were leſs or more preſerved or col- 

lefted, was the Law in proportion perfect or im- 

perfect; as according to the Degrees of Know- 

ledge and Intention muſt the Moral Evil of their 

Actions be aggravated or alleviated. And on this 

Account were the Gentiles a Law to themſelves, 

having ſome of theſe common Notions or Princi- 

ples in their Minds; they judged ſome Things to be 

lawful, and fit to be done, others unlawful, and 

what ought not to be done : Which inward Judg- 

ment and Perſuaſion of Conſcience, ſuperinduced 

upon them the utmoſt legal Obligation they were ca- 

—_ of, in the Circumſtances they were under. 

or their Minds being dark and their Hearts hard- 

ned, had horridly depraved the Law of their Be- 


ing, and fo far departed from the Purity and Per- 
tection 
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ſection of their Nature, as to be ſulject to the Law 
of Sin and Death. Becauſe the carnal Mind is En- 
mity againſt God: For it is not ſulject to the Law of 
God, neither indeed can be. Rom. viii. 7. Yet as 
without the Law, Sin is dead, Rom. vii. 8. There- 
fore God winked at thoſe times of Ignorance, when 
the Means of coming at true Knowledge was not 
afforded them; which could not have been, if 
Realon were a ſufficient Director, or intended by 
God to diſcover at all times a full, perfect, and 
adequate Rule of Duty. And that it could not do fo, 
is evident from their not knowing how to apply the 
yery common Notions they had, to the ſeveral Ac- 
tions of Life, ſo as to make them a Rule to walk 
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by. Sach was Arrian's Complaint, Tar 481 T9 dl rio Epictet. 
rote a Seꝙ hes GW AYTWY TOY XAXOY TO TAS TeghnNas I. 3. e. 26. 


Tas xowvas mn Vuvactar ia Cav Tas ini Up 
That the Cauſe of all Evil to Man, was the not 
lnoming how to apply common Notions to particular 
Caſes ; which for ever ſubjected them to Doubt and 
Error, and rendred the many excellent Precepts 
among them of little Service or Uſe to the Con- 
duct of their moral Actions. 

And that the many great things ſpoken by them 
of Reaſon and Nature, was owing to an Inability of 
deducing things from their firſt and true Principles, 
may, I think, fairly be collected from the deep 
Senſe they had thro? all the Ages of Philoſophy, of the 
Weakneſs and Irregularity of Nature, the Dimneſs and 
Inſufficiency of Realon, the Remoteneſs and Obſcurity 
of Truth, the Defectiveneſs of natural Conſcience, the 
extreme Difficulty of knowing what was Virtuous, 
or doing what was Good ; and therefore ſtood in 
need of tome better Guide and Inſtructor. 
an Aphoriſm of Solon, 


It was guſeb. 
* That the Mind of the — 


* Gods is entirely hid from Men; of others, that 13. c. 13. 
* Truth lies concealed as it were in a deep Pit.“ P. 688. 


Plato frequently laments the Painfulneſs and Trouble 
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to perform any morally good or virtuous Action: 
That to explain Wiſdom is not indeed very difficult, 
ee but to reduce it to Uſe and Practice, is molt dif. 
« ficult.” And that according to the old Proverb, 
Good Things are very difficult, abr xaha. Cicero 
often expreſſes himſelf to this Purpoſe, Si tales nes 
nalura genuiſſet, &c. If we had come into the 
World in ſuch Circumſtances, as that we could 
clearly and diſtinctly have diſcerned Nature herſelf, 
and have been able in the Courſe of our Lives to 
follow her true and uncorrupted Directions ; this 
alone might have been ſufficient, and there would 
have been little need of Teaching and Inſtruction; 
But now Nature has given us only ſome ſmall 
Sparks of Right Reaſon, which we ſo quickly ex. 
tinguiſh with corrupt Opinions and evil Practices, 
that the true Light of Nature no where appears: As 
ſoon as we are brought into the World, immedi- 
ately we dwell in the midſt of all Wickednels, and 
are ſurrounded with a number of moſt perverſe and 
fooliſh Opinions; ſo that we ſeem to ſuck in Er. 
ror with our Nurſes Milk : Afterwards when we 
return to our Parents, and are committed to Tutors, 
then we are further ſtocked with ſuch Variety of 
Errors, that Truth becomes perfectly overwhelmed 
with Falſhood; and the moſt natural Sentiments of 
our Minds are entirely ſtifled with confirmed Fol. 
lies: But when, after all this, we enter upon Buſi- 
neſs in the World, and make the Multitude, con- 
ſpiring every where in Wickednels, our great Guide 
and Example; then our very Nature itſelf is whol. 
ly transformed, as it were, into corrupt Opinions 
Lucretius expreſſes this very juſtly : 


O miſeras hominum mentes, O pectora cæca, 
Qu ilibus in tenebris vitæ, quantiſque periclis 
Degitur hoc ævi, quodcunque t 
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So that if Reaſon be ſufficient to all the great 
Purpoſes which relate to God, Religion, and eter- 
nal Happineſs, it flumbered and flept during the 
long State of Paganiſm ; during which it was al- 
ways wandring, never found the Paths of Truth 
and Duty; was drawn away into endleſs Fooleries 
inſtead of Religion, and paid their Adorations to 
every Being in Heaven and Earth, except the true 
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God. Jamblichus, though a Heathen, ſaw this, and De Myf.. 
acknowledged there was but one Remedy for all its J 3- C. 18. 


Errors, Doubts, and Diſturbances, and that is, to 
obtain (if poſſibly it can) ſome Particles of Divine 
Light. 

What is the Sum of this, in the Confeſſion of 
the very Heathens, but that the World was in a 
State of utter Darkneſs and Perplexity ? they were 
not able to determine for themfelves, nor knew 
where to find an Inſtructor that they could with 
Safety rely upon. 

But though the ſeveral Articles hitherto advanced 
be ever ſo conſonant to Univerſal Hiſtory and Ex- 
perience z yet ſtrong Prejudices are conceived againſt 
this Hypotheſis in general, as derogating from the 
Dignity of human Nature and Reaſon. Were this 
indeed true, it ought to be ſcorned and rejected ; 
but whilſt we contend to give Man his Due, let us 
be careful to give God his Due alſo. It is unde- 
niable that there are certain Limits given to every 
created Power, an appointed Sphere for its Acti- 
vity and Bounds which it cannot paſs: And from 
theſe we muſt regulate and form our Judgments 
concerning them. If then Reaſon be not the Mea- 
fure of Truth; if infinite Productions and Counſels 
of the eternal Mind eſcape it; if it cannot, with the 
ordinary Uſe of its Faculties, diſcover the whole 
Syſtem of ſpiritual Truths and Things ; if it can- 
not univerſally, clearly, and perfectly diſtinguiſh 
Good and Evil in all the various Inſtances of _ 
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and Sin; if it cannot form a Rule of Life to di. 
rect Man to the Ends of his Being, and point out 
the ſeveral Motives to oblige and influence his 
Practice; its Dignity cannot be diminiſhed by re. 
ceiving Inſtruction from the Fountain of all Know. 
ledge : So far from being injurious, that it is the 
higheſt Advancement of Reaſon, to enrich and im. 
prove it with new Diſcoveries of the moſt impor- 
tant Truths, to open freſh Scenes of Wonder for 
its Contemplation, and ſhew an unerring way to 
its final Happineſs. For as natural Light cannot 
contain all that may be known of God or his 
Will; and where that ends, Faith begins; Revelz. 
tion therefore ſeems} highly becoming the Divine 
Goodneſs, and moſt conſonant to the rational Fa- 
culties and the true Intereſt of Man. 

Whenever Man attains the Knowledge of ſuper- 
natural Objects and Truths, it is always by Inſtruc- 
tion ; Reaſon is never the Diſcoverer, but only the 
Faculty that perceives the Certainty and Meaning of 
them. When an Idea is conſentaneous to the Ob- 
ject, it is true; yet the Mind which receives it, is 
neither the Idea nor Object, but the Diſcerner 
of the Agreement between them. When we de- 
duce Propoſitions from evident Principles, Reaſon 
is neither the Principle nor Concluſion, but the 
diſcurſive Operation of the Intelle&, which by 
viewing the Connexion and neceſſary Dependence 
they have on each other, perceives the Certainty of 
the Inference: So that when divine Truths are 
pounded, the Office of Reaſon is to ſatisfy the Un- 
derſtanding that they are Good, and from God, 
therefore perfective of our Natures, and moſt fit 
to be believed and obeyed; yet is neither the Pro- 
pounder, nor Obeyer of them; the firſt is from the 
Will of God, the other a Determination of the 
Will of Man, 
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So that Reaſon, though not Omnipotent, is to 
the moſt excellent Purpoſes, z. e. to all the Ends 
whereby Man 1s conſtituted what he is, a rational 
Creature. To examine the Truth of Things, ſepa- 
rate it from Falſhood, and paſs Judgment upon 
them, whether they be reaſonable or not, and give 
degrees of Aſſent according to the apparent Evi- 
dence or Probability that attends them : To know 
Truth, and to obey it is the whole of Man; the 
one is the Act of 26 Underſtanding, the other o 
the Will. The End of Reaſon is, to direct us in 
the Search of it, ſo that when found, we may know 
it and enjoy it. ** 

In human Sciences, the Mind either deſcends 
from well-known Principles, to trace and ſearch out 
neceſſarily dependent or collateral Truths: Or it 
aſcends from given Effects to inveſtigate the Origin 
or Cauſe of them. In both, the Buſineſs of Rea- 
ſon is to find out U 1 27 intermediate Ideas, and 
range them in ſuch Order as to perceive their Cohe- 
rence, that the Concluſion may be right; and know 
what Aſſent 1s to be given to the Propoſition ſought 
for, The Concluſion of an Argument which the 
Greeks called eig, Cicero defined to be © The Acad. Qu. 
« Reaſon with leads us from things apprehended | 4- n. 8. 
* and underſtood,to thoſe things which were not ap- * 

* prehended : ** This Inference, or deducing of one 
Truth from another, is juſtly eſteemed the higheſt 
Act of the rational Faculty, and is no more than 
judging of the Agreement between them. For tho' it 
be torced to uſe many intermediate Truths, to unite 
Extremes together when they lie remote, yet when 
theſe exactly agree with the precedent and ſubſe- 
quent ones, as Links in a Chain, they ſhew the 
Connexion between the Extremes however diſtant, 
and the Mind by viewing this, perceives the Cer- 
tainty of the Illation, that the Procedure is regu- 
ar, and the Conclulion manifeſtly true. For where 
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the Connexion is evident, ſo will the Inference be; 
where that is fallacious, obſcure, or incoherent; 
this will be weak, doubtful, and inconcluſive. And 
from ſuch View the Mind diſcovers what kind of | 
Aſſent it ought to give: Where there can be no | 
Exception to the Evidence, the Refult is Knowledge; 
where the Agreement is not clear, and yet the Teſti. 
monies of one fide outweigh the other, it is Proba- ] 
bility z where there is an apparent Diſagreement, it r 
is Falſhood. | 

This is the great Uſe of that Faculty which God b 


has given us for our Direction and Advancement in is 
Knowledge, becauſe without this the Mind could L 
never diſtinguiſh between Certainty, Probability, or hy 

Error. And rational Knowledge is what a Man 1 
comes at by ſuch Procedure, not by Chance or Ac- is 
cident ; he receives or believes nothing for Truth, ol 
but as Reaſon directs him, 2. e. he believes as a th 
rational Creature. And all who judge and act up- an 
on ſuch Grounds, who believe or do nothing but by 
what they are convinced by the Uſe of their Fx ON 
culties according to the beſt of their Power, they att 
ought to do, may be juſtly faid to live according ha 
to Reaſon, and do their Duty as rational Cres. for 
tures. 


On the ſame account, Reaſon can never be ex- 
cluded from, but muſt go hand in hand with Re- 
ligion, which is Moyizn Narpan, 4 reaſonable Ser. 
vice, ſuch a Worſhip as a rational Man on conſi- 
dering it, muſt conclude to be the mot fitting for 
him to offer, and the Supreme Being to accept, 
For God never commands, but he convinces alſo; 
we cannot obey without believing, nor believe we 
know not what, nor know but by diſcerning the 
Nature and Obligation of the Duty; and Obedi- 
ence being the Act of Underſtanding and Free. 
will, is what alone entitles it to Reward. In this 
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bly, but to give ſufficient Evidence for the Truth 
and Neceſſity of whatever he requires, 7. e. all 
that the Nature of the thing to be proved is capa- 
ble of, and 1t cannot be reaſonable for Men to cx- 
pet more; after which he leaves them to them- 
ſelves, to their own free Determination; that if 
they chooſe Obedience, they may be entitled to 
Reward ; if Diſobedience, be ſubje& to Puniſh- 
ment. = 

If Men therefore are not careleſs to neglect, or 
blinded by Prejudices not to ſee the Evidence which 
is offered, but will impartially uſe their Faculties of 
Examining, Reaſoning, and Judging, they cannot fail 
being perſuaded by many certain Proofs of the 
Truths in Religion, and clearly perceive that there 
is the higheſt Reaſon in the World to believe and 
obey them, For it Men will not be convinced by 
the Evidence they have, which is the moſt credible 
and rational that can be offered, neither would they 
by any other: And their Disbelief is apparently 


owing, not to want of Proof, but to a careleſs In- 


attention, or ſome wicked unruly Paſſions, which 
have a greater Intereſt in their Hearts, than Rea- 
ſon has in their Minds, and hurries them away to act 
ſo directly contrary to all Evidence and Truth. 

The great Difference between the Objects of 
human Knowledge and divine, is, that in the for- 
mer there is a ſpacious Field for new Acquiſitions 
and Improvements : Experience, Obſervation, and 
Induſtry make freſh Diſcoveries in the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Natural Philoſophy : Penetration into 
one Effect or Cauſe helps to explain another : The 
Progreſs of one Age in real Learning is of great 
Benefit to ſucceeding Ages : And whilſt the Mind 
buſies it ſelf in Enquiries after uſeful Wiſdom, it 
will by Reflexion, Demonſtration, Experiments, and 
Hiſtorical Obſervations add to its former Store; 
and by having larger Views, more Objects and Ideas, 
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and conſequently more Truths to ſpeculate and 
reaſon upon, greatly extends its Comprehenſion and 
Knowledge. 


But in divine inviſible Objects, it is far otherwiſe; 


the Boundary is fixed, our Inquiries limited to what 
is revealed, and all further Search vain and unlaw- 
ful. "Theſe things are above the Diſcovery of Rea- 
ſon, it had no Principles from which it could re. 
gularly deduce them, by any natural Uſe of its Fa- 
culties; and without ſupernatural Inſtruction could 
never have attained the leaſt Knowledge or Proba- 
bility concerning them. It was not poſlible for any 
Idea, Notion, or Apprehenſion of them to enter 
the Mind, but by the Mediation of ſome exter- 
nal Agency : So that all we do, or can hope to 
know of them in this World, is from Revelation, 
Reaſon indeed, or the Workings of an inquiſitive 
ſagacious Mind, may improve itſelf, but not the 
ubject: It may diſcover variety of Arguments to 
Explain the Beauties, and ſhew the Neceſſity of ſu- 
pernatural Truths, but it cannot add one to the 
original Stock; nor ſpeak a Word of their Eſſence 
or Nature beyond what Revelation teaches. So that 


Revelation (in Mr. Locte's Words) is nothing but 


2 — — 


EKealon enlarged by a new ſet of Diſcoveries, not 


Lid within the reach of its natural Faculties, but 
communicated by God immediately, which Reaſon 
vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and Proot 
it gives, that they come from God. 

And here we mult obſerve, that as divine Truths 
are ſuch, which mere Reaſon could not diſcover, 
(for the Natural Man, or Natural Reaſon perceives 
them not, but they are ſpiritually diſcerned by 
the ſame Faculty indeed, but not till aſſiſted and 
taught by God) therefore God made ſuch Mani- 
feſtations as were neceſſary. to the End of our Be- 
ing, in a manner ſuitable to our Capacities, and a 
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flow, Firſt, That though a Propoſition revealed by 
God, cannot be made out by natural Principles, fo 
as to frame any diſtin&t or clear Reaſonings con- 
cerning it, it ought not on that Account to be re- 


jected: Becauſe it our natural Faculties by their uſu- 


al Procedure could have come at them, there had 
been no need of Revelation: Or how there can be 


rer of it muſt depend upon the Divine Will and 
Peaire; and we need not know more than he 
thinks ſufficient for us. Nor, Secondly, on the other 
hand, Becauſe the Neceſſity of a Revealed Truth 
may ſeem capable of being proved by Reaſon, that 
therefore we ſhould conclude it was originally a 
natural Dictate of it; for all divine Emanations 
are highly agreeable to the moſt 
But if he Ove had not been manifeſted, the 
Mind had never ſeen it, or looked out for Proofs 
to eſtabliſh the Clearneſs and Validity of it. And 
the only Conſequence of this, is, that Truths not 
diſcoverable by natural Light, when made known 
by Revelation, are apparently molt agreeable to 
ſound unprejudiced Reaſon : That in theſe Caſes 
though Reaſon be the Eye or Faculty that ſees, 
yet in things pertaining to God, Revelation only is 
tne Light whereby it is enabled to do it; for Na- 
tural Reaſon, if not taught by God, would have 
for = remained ignorant of them. 5 
henever ſupernatural Objects are propounde 
to the Mind Tor its Contemplation, j — or 
Allent, it has no other Office (yet this is a moſt 
important one) but_to_ inquire, whether they be of 


divine Original or not: And it has two ſure Rules 


for its Direction herein. Firſt, The Intrinſick Good- 
O 3 nels 


perfect Reaſon : | 
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neſs and Excellency of the Revelation; And, Se. 
condy, all the external Proofs, the Nature of the Sub. 
ject will admit, of its being immediately and directly 
from God. From whence the Concluſion will na. 
turally follow; that whatever has theſe Teſtimonies, 
ought to be received as a Rule of Faith and Action; 
becaulc there cannot be a plainer Dictate of Reaſon 
than this, that whatever is from God muſt be cer. 
tai ly true, and whatever he commands ought to be 
obſcrve i and obeyed. 
And in this God deals with us as with rational 
Creatures, requires nothing that does not carry ſuch 
Conviction wah it, that we muſt acknowledge to 
be molt reaſonable, and therefore what by our 
own Principles ought to determine our Judgment, and 
regulate our Practice. God himſelf appeals to this 
Peciſion, and fubmits the Equity of his Command 
ad Proceedings to this very Rule; Judge, I pray 


1 . 
3 you, between me aud my vineyard, what could have been 
Fzek. done mere, that I have not done — Hear now,— is nt 
xv. 23. my way equal, are not your ways unequal ? The Juſtice 


ol his Dealings is ſo evident, that he willingly refers 
the Determination of it our own Reaſon. 

The only juſt Light then that we can take a view 
of Nature and Antiquity in, is ſuch an one as 
ſhews Natural Reaſon to be clear enough to per- 
ceive the Truth and the Neceſſity of its Deductions, 
when propoſed and ſhewn ; but not ſtrong enough 
to diſcover it, or draw right Deductions from it. 

The Evidence of this appears from comparing 
the Ages of Philoſophy and Chriſtianity ; for why 
were Divine Truths fo clearly known, ſo readily 
embraced, and ſo univerſally obeyed in one and not 
in the other; yet Reaſon was as ſtrong in the 
Philoſopher as the Chriſtian ? The only Anſwer it 
can receive is obvious, Natural Reaſon could not 
diſcern them, becauſe it had not been inſtructed in 
them. But it was no ſooner taught by * 
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but it ſaw and acknowledged the Truth and Beauty 
of them. | 
And this View of Antiquity (ſays a learned Mo- 
dern) is true with regard to Natural Religion in ge- 
neral : Where we find Human Reaſon could pene- 
trate very far into the eſſential Difference of things; 
but wanting the true Principles of Religion, the An- 
cients neither knew the true Origin of Obligation, 
nor the Conſequence of Obedience. Revelation has 
diſcovered theſe Principles, and we now wonder that 
ſuch Prodigies of Parts and Knowledge could com- 
mit the groſs Abſurdities that are to be found in 
their beſt Treatiſes of Morality, Waich yet does 
not hinder us from falling into a greater and worſe 
Deluſion, For ſeeing of late ſeveral excellent Syſ- 
tems of Morals under the Title of The Principles of 
Natural Religion, that diſclaim the Aid of Revela- 
tion, we are apt to think them indeed the Diſcove- 
ries of Natural Religion, and fo regard their Excel- 
lencies as an Objection to the Neceſſity of any farther 
Light. The Pretence is plauſible ; but ſurely there 
muſt be ſome Miſtake at the bottom; and the Im- 
menſe Difference in point of Perfection between theſe 
imaginary Productions of Reaſon, and thoſe real ones 


of the moſt learned Antients, will increaſe our Suſ- 


picion. The Truth is, theſe modern Syſtem-Wri- 
ters had an Aid, which as they do not acknowledge, 
ſo I perſuade myſelf they did not perceive. This 
Aid were the true Principles of Religion, delivered 
by Revelation; Principles ſo clear and evident, that 
they are now miſtaken to be amongſt the firſt and 
ſimpleſt Ideas. But thoſe who underſtand Antiquity, 
know the Mattef to be far otherwiſe. ro terror 
Mr. Locke was not prejudiced in this Cauſe, yet 
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lays, „How ſhort their ſeveral Syſtems (viz. of Re ſonab. 
the Philoſophers) came of the Perfection of ao: Civil. 
true and complete Morality, is very viſible. And P. 200. 


it, ſince that the Chriſtian Philoſophers have much 
O4 out- 
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« outdone them, yet we may obſerve, the firſt Know. 
ledge of the Truths they have added, are Owing tr 
« to Revelation; tho?” as ſoon as they are heard and of 
* conſidered, they are found to be agreeable to 
« Reaſon, and ſuch as can by no means be contradic- N 


* 
* 


« ted. Every one may obſerve a great many Truths R 
c which he receives at firſt from others, and rea- ab 
ce dily aſſents to as conſonant to Reaſon, which he fr 


© would have found it hard, and perhaps beyond lie 
& his Strength to have diſcovered himſelf, Native bel 


“ and original Truth is not ſo eaſily wrought out of Ra 
* the Mine, as we who have it delivered, ready dug on 
« and faſhioned, into our hands, are apt to imagine. ſta 
Id. p. 265 Whatever was the Cauſe, 'tis plain in fact, Hu- abe 
& man Reaſon unaſſiſted, failed Men in its great anc 


and proper Buſineſs of Morality : It never from but 
e unqueſtionable Principles, by their Deductions, Lig 


made out an. entire Body of the Law of Nature,” of 
p. 258. And afterwards, Many are beholden to Revela- dea 
tion, who do not acknowledge it.“ = Ject 
This is the plain undeniable Fact, and cannot be dee 
accounted for on any other Principles; and there. doe 
fore what Infidelity advances, that Reaſon is Maſter fon 
of all the Truths which Revelation has diſcovered, em 
is abſolutely falſe, and a Contradiction to all that 1s Aſſ 
known of Antiquity; and they who have unwarily 1 
made Conceſſions of theTike Nature, have ſeen the fon, 
Atheiſt retort upon them, and ſhew from their own pole 
Principles, that if Reaſon can do every thing, Chri- to [; 
ſtianity cannot be neceſſary. They who deny any Uſe the 
of Reaſon to ſatisfy the Mind in Matters of reveal- Tru 
ed Truths, deſtroy the Means that God has afforded Pret 
to convince us of the Reaſonableneſs and Obligation Con 
of Duty; and by unjuſtifiable Pretences to the Spi- of | 
rit have advanced the moſt extravagant Fancies an E 


over-heated Brain could ſuggeſt; and inſtead of a W trad 
Rational Worſhip have fallen into all the Deluſions tribi 
of Madneſs and Enthuſiaſm, 


The 
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The middle Way therefore between the two Ex- 
tremes admits of no Objection: That there is a Uſe 
of Reaſon without Prejudice to Religion. God pro- 

ſes ſomething to the Underſtanding, which by 
— Reaſon it could not have found out; the 
Rational Faculty perceives the Truth and Agree- 
ableneſs thereof, with the Certainty of its being 
from God, therefore yields up its Aſſent, and be- 
lieves upon good Reaſons; for he cannot be ſaid to 
believe who has no Reaſon for ſo doing, becauſe a 
Rational Mind cannot determine its Aſſent but up- 
on rational Grounds and Evidence. The Under- 
ſtanding however cannot exerciſe its Faculties 
about any of the Truths of God, till it is inſtructed, 
and has the proper Notices communicated to it; 
but theſe are not diſcoverable 4 priori, from any 
Light of Nature, but all taken from the divine Act 
of Revelation: Let in this God no way ceaſes to 
deal with us as Men; he only preſents freſh Ob- 
jects, and gives new Notices of things, thereby in- 
deed extending and enlarging our Proſpect, but 
does not alter the Faculties we had before. Our Rea- 
ſon has ſtill the ſame Uſe, only a wider Compaſs to 
employ and exert itſelf in, with different Lights and 
Aſſiſtances to judge and determine by. 

This ſurely is not to degrade, but to exalt Rea- 
ſon, and that to the nobleſt and moſt excellent Pur- 
poſes. To adore the divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs; 
to ſatisfy ourſelves in the moſt important Point, that 
the Religion we profeſs is from God; to diſtinguiſh 
Truth from Falſhood, and reject all Impoſtures or 
Pretences to Revelation, either from the Impiety or 
Contradiction of the Doctrine, or from Inſufficiency 
of Proof that it is from God. 

Hence we are ſure, that whatever implies a Con- 
tradition, or is repugnant to any of the Divine At- 
tributes, cannot be a Revelation from God; and if 
an Angel from Heaven ſhould teach ſuch Doctrines, 

we 
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we mult reje&t them. Becauſe what is inconſiſtent pun 
with certain Truth, muſt certainly be falſe : And if Att 
Reaſon, where it is cleareſt, be falſe, we can have our 
no Aſſurance it is ever true, and conſequently have of 
no Certainty either in Science or Faith. Nor can pok 
two Truths be contrary to each other, becauſe no- miſ 
thing can be true and falſe at the ſame time. So allo 
Impoſſibilities cannot be matter of Faith, becauſe nece 
they are no Acts of Power, no Effects of Omnipo- can 
tence; and what is not to be produced, is not to be dict 
believed. Nor can we believe Incredibilities, for "oy 
that would be to believe and disbelieve the fame will 
thing; or for Reaſon to aſſent to an unreaſonable Sup 
thing, which are Contradictions, ings 
But I need not inſiſt on this: as Infidelity has not 1 
been able to ſhew that Religion recommends any the 
thing impious, abſurd, impoſſible, or contradic- Tha 
tory ; any thing that is not perfective of our Be- will 
ings, ſuitable to our Inclinations, and tending to our ther 
* final Good ; all which are moſt conſiſtent with mig 
Truth, and reconcilable to Reaſon, what it cannot Age 
but approve, ſo as to believe what is true, and em- him 
brace what will render it happy: On this account 8 
„Religion mult be a rational Service, as propoſing we | 
nothing to be done but what is moſt agreeable to the dati 
Deſires and Expectations of Nature: Nothing to be Uni 
believed, but what an honeſt inform'd Mind, by 8 
the common Ways of Knowledge, may ſatisfy itſelf fron 
of its Truth, and coming from God, Our In» prof 
tellectual Faculty therefore is never ſo well employ'd, Ng 
as in ſatisfying itſelf and others, that the Truths of non 
God are molt exactly conformable to its own Prin- * 6 
ciples, that the Good of his Creatures ſeems to be deſir 
the Rule and Reaſon of all he enjoins; and there- nels, 
fore deſerve from us the fulleſt Credit, the ſtrong-  þ 
elt Love, and the moſt prevailing Influence. Coin 
The great Hinge on which ail Religion turns, is, Wil 
Thar there is a God, and that he will reward and cri} 


Pu- 
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puniſh, God therefore manifeſted himſelf and his 
Attributes, and added two eſpecial Proots thereof for 


our Conviction z neceſſary Exiſtence, and the Works 


of Creation: Both which are ſo obvious when pro- 

ſed to our natural Faculties, that the World has 
miſtaken them for ſelf-evident innate Principles ; as 
allo the neceſſary Conſequences from them: That 
neceſſary Exiſtence is eternal; That Omnipotence 
can do every thing which does not imply a Contra- 
diction ;, That Infinite Truth can neither deceive 
nor be deceived ; That unerring Righteouſneſs can 
will nothing but what is juſt and good; That the 
Supreme mult have abſolute Authority over all Be- 
ings dependent upon it, &c. | 

The Second Propoſition 1s clearly deducible from 
the other, by the {ſtricteſt Principles of Reaſon : 
That God is juſt in all his Dealings: That Juſtice 
will puniſh Guilt ; That Guilt is offending where 
there is a Power of doing otherwiſe ; That Man 
might have done otherwiſe, becauſe he is a free 
Agent; That he is a free Agent, as having with 
him a Power of Self-determination. 

So that if we ſearch this Matter to the Bottom, 
we ſhall find that the Reaſon of Faith is the Foun- 
dation of all Religion; both the Articles of this 
Univerſal Creed, that God is, and that he 1s a Re- 
warder of them that ſeek him, being manifeſted 
from Revelation only. For Man, as rational, muſt 
propole and defire ſome End : The End of all Be- 
ings is the Perfection of their Nature; the Perfec- 
tion of any Nature is enjoying all the Happineſs it 
is capable of, So again, to deſire the End, is to 
deſire the Means alſo : The Means to attain Happi- 
nels, is to procure his Favour, on whom the beſtow- 
ing of it ſolely depends. To procure his Favour, is the 
doing what he commands. His Commands are his 
Will; and his Will he has revealed” to us in the 
Scriptures, So that the revealed Will of God * 

the 
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the only Rule and Law of Action. Becauſe he en- 
Joins it, the Obligation is perpetual ; and Obedience 
being the only Means o b the Reaſons 
for it are immutable. Therefore abſolute Compli- 
ance with the divine revealed Will, is the whole of 
Religion, or the End of Man; and on that account 
moſt fit and reaſonable for him to be faithful and di- 
ligent in the Practice of it. To which may be added, 
that as God has ſeveral Ways revealed himſelf, yet the 
Excellencies of the Goſpel-Revelation are apparently 
above all others, | 

But further : If we would conſider the Agreement 
of Reaſon with Faith, in the ſtricteſt Acceptation of 
the Word: As whatever we come at the Knowledge 


of by the Uſe of our Faculties, is properly Matter 


of Reaſon; ſo what is above their Diſcovery, is a- 
bove Reaſon, and conſequently when revealed to us, 
are Matters of Faith, Certainly there can be no- 
thing unreaſonable in this Procedure; becauſe tho 
God has given us Reaſon, he has neither debarred 
himſelf of, nor is it contrary to any known Attri- 
butes to afford us the Light of Revelation; for there 
is always room for Infinite Wiſdom to make freſh 
Diſcoveries to his Creatures, as Infinite Power can 
always give ſufficient Teſtimony of their being from 
God. To deprive him of thele, is to deny his very 
Being; and to find fault with what tends to our 
Perfection, muſt be very ungrateful and unreaſon- 
able. Again, whatever God reveals is certainly true, 
therefore no doubt can be made of it; it muſt over- 
rule all Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts ; it has 
a juſt Right to be received with a full Aſſent, i. e. 
Faith, And ſuch a Submiſſion as this of Reaſon to 
Faith (even in Mr. Locke's Opinion) takes not away 
the Land-marks of Knowledge, ſhakes not the 
Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe of 
our Faculties for which they were given us; and 
conſequently nothing in Faith can be oy to 
Realon, 
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Terk Reaſon. The fame learned Writer thus ſums it 
"oy Sha There 1s nothing more required of a Chri- Reaſonab. 
wi. I © dan, bur chat he receive all the Parts of Divinep! Sn 
af « Revelation with a Docility and Diſpoſition pre- 
n pared to embrace and aſſent to all Truths coming 
a- from God ; and ſubmit his Mind to whatſoever 
ded « ſhall appear to him to bear that Character.“ 
t the The Things ſuppoſed. to be the Objects of this 
atly Knowledge, or above Reaſon, in the Opinion of 
the Ancients, were included under that Part of 
nent I Theology, termed Meraphyjical, above or beyond 
\n of Wl Nauure. In this Claſs, Plato ranges the Contem- 
edge plation of all Divine things; ſuch as, the Firſt Be- 
aer gor Cauſe, the Origin of Things, the Wonders 
b Wl ©! Providence, the Worſhip of God, the Myſteries 
ous of Religion, the Immortality of the Soul, and a 
\ no. Faure State, He never pretended one of theſe to 
+, e dicoverable by Reaſon, but always ingenuouſly 
red WM chafeſſes them to be learned by Traditions brought 
un. 79m the Barbarians, YE, the Jews, &c. They were 
there frequently termed Ta Sauuarla, wonderful things ; 
freſy s being neither diſcoverable nor demonſtrable by 
3 Reaſon, On which very account Ariozle eſteemed 
from em ap, uſeleſs things, becauſe beyond the 
very Sphere of his, and all natural Reaſon and Under- 
\ our ading; and ſtyled thoſe Philoſophers, who dwelt 
aſon- {MY vc in the Contemplation of ſuch Subjects, pe- 
_—_ [Tz Lovers of Fable or Tradition. 
W. Now Faith is nothing but a firm Aſſent of the 
* Mind (which is an Act of Reaſon) to ſome Pro- 
; e, Nein or Truth, upon the Credit and infallible 
on to Letimony of the Propoſer, which is God. To 
away telicve on the Teſtimony of God, is Faith: To 
- the know it is divine Teſtimony, is a Matter of Reaſon, 
Te of In perceiving it has all the clear Evidences the Na- 
7 ure of the thing will admit of to conclude its Aſ- 
ry to ent For as on the one hand, Reaſon cannot aſ- 
fon, r to what it does not Know or believe; ſo on the 


other, 
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other, it is highly unreaſonable not to believe 2 
Thing that has all the Marks of Certainty it pol 
ſibly can have, for its Credibility. This is 4; 


Ethic. 1. forle's own Rule; “ Not to expect in all things 


7. 


Vid. Bp. 
London 
Paſt. Lett. 


iz. 


the fame Exactneſs, but in every thing to con- 


% tent ourſelves with ſuch a Method as the ſub. 
« ject Matter will bear.” Mathematicks re. 
quire a different Demonſtration from Morals, and 
Morals from Phyſicks; yet each of theſe Kinds of 
Evidence ſatisfies the Mind, ſo as to leave no room 
of their unqueſtionable Truth : For we can knoy 
Things only as they are to be known, which muſt 
be according to the Nature of Things; and to ex- 
pect a Proof which Nature is incapable of, can nei 
ther be reaſonable, nor juſt. | 

But the Queſtion in Matters purely of Faith, i; 
not, whether what God ſays be true (for that i; l. 
ready ſuppoſed) but whether he hath ſpoken it or 
not. To ſatisfy us in this, we can only enquire of 
unprejudiced Reaſon, what are the utmoſt Proofs 
the Subject will bear, which muſt be as convincing 
as any other Kind of Demonſtration z becauſe where 
Reaſon has all it can require, it will, and muſt be 
fatisfied. Now ſome things are capable of direct 
Arguments, others only of indirect ones; in either 
Caſe, if we have the proper and natural Proofs, it 
is ſufficient; we follow our Reaſon, it being reaſon- 
able to believe any thing, which is as true, as in the 
Nature of Things it poſſibly can be. 

As to Matters of Revelation therefore, we can- 
not require more than the Teſtimony of compe 
tent and undoubted Witneſſes, Propheſy, Miracle, 
Hiſtory, Univerſal Tradition, the Acknowledgment 
of all Ages, the Nature of Things delivered, and 
unprejudiced Reaſon aſſiſting the Mind in theſe Dit 
quiſitions; becauſe theſe are the higheſt Arteſt 
tions that can be brought for the Support 0 
ſuch Truths, Where then theſe Teſtimonies con- 
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cur and are unexceptionable, to deny Aſſent would 
de unreaſonable, becauſe it is all the Nature of 


-the Thing will admit, and on that Account, a 


proper Object for the Underſtanding. To demand 
more is contrary to Nature, therefore contra- 
rary to Reaſon, becauſe what it knows to be falſe, 
it cannot believe. And as God: never requires 
Faith as a Duty, but he gives ſufficient Arguments 
to induce it, Infidelity muſt be inexcuſable. He 
that will not enquire into thgſe Motives, takes his 
Kier upon trulf, and bas no Reaſon for what he 
does : Hh that upon enquiry finds them as com- 
petent as the Nature of Things will admit, yet be- 
lieves not, is irrational as the other, having no 
Reaſon for refuſing ſo to do. And they who are 
reſolved not to believe a ſufficient Evidence, neither 


would they be perſuaded though one roſe from the 


Dead. Thus Reaſon has its proper and due Authority, 
though in Subjects of pure Divine Revelation, the 
Authority of God will always be found the high- 
eſt Reaſon, therefore have they the ſtrongeſt De- 
mand to our Belief. "And he who denies theſe to 
be proper Evidences of a Revelation, muſt at the 
eme time deny that it is poſſible for God to 
make any Revelation, that can be rationally be- 
lieved. | 

Nor is all this ſaying any more, than that God 
made us Rational Creatures, and deals with us as 
ſuch, i. e. what we are; and to do otherwiſe would 
caſt an Imputation on his Juſtice or Wiſdom. Nor 
can Faith and Reaſon be oppoſite, though ſeveral 
Things; but only different Notices and Methods of 
coming at Knowledge, and proving Truths by 
ſuch Principles as they are capable of, and is moſt 
reaſonable to do. So that Faith is no more than 


the higheſt inſtructed Reaſon, no Principle in one 
contradicts the other. Revelation diſcovers ſome + 
glorious Truths, and Reaſon bears witneſs that 


they 
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they are credible, from God, and ought to be believed 
and obeyed. And therefore the moſt exalted Doc. 
trines of Revelation offer no Injury or Violence to 
Reaſon, but are Aids and Enlargements to it in 
this dark imperfect State: And therefore may de. 
mand the molt ſerious Attention of every Rational 
Creature. 

It is therefore a vain and falſe Inſinuation of In- 
fidelity, that we muſt give up our Reaſon, if we 
would embrace Revelation : For we only believe, be- 
cauſe it is moſt reaſonable ſo to do, When upon 
an impartial Examination, Reaſon finds the Evi- 
dences to be full and ſufficient, it pronounces that 
the Revelation ought to be 1 and as a ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence thereof, directs us to give up 
ourſelves to the Guidance of it. But here Reaſon 
ſtops; not as ſet aſide by Revelation, but as taking 
Revelation for its Guide, and not thinking itſelf 


By: Lond. at Liberty to call in queſtion the Wiſdom and Ex- 


2d. Paſt. 


perience of any Part, after it is ſatisfied that the 


Lett. p. 4- whole comes from God. 


Dent, 
xxix. 


29. 


Neither is it any Objection to the Reaſonable- 
neſs of Revelation, that we are not able to com- 
prehend the whole of thoſe Subjects it exhibits to 
us. To manifeſt them in any Degree is matter of 
Divine Pleaſure, and God cannot be under the 
leaſt Neceſſity to unfold all the Reaſons that be- 
long to them. There are ſecret Things which be- 
long unto the Lord our God, and things that are reveal. 
ed. To attempt knowing what is ſecret and with- 
held from us, is Arrogance: Our Knowledge is 
confined to revealed Things, and only fo far as 
they are revealed. That is the preſcribed Bounds, 
beyond which no created Dade = pals, 
For where God is filent, neither Heaven nor Earth 
can give us further Light. 


When 
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When therefore Revelation affirms a Thing vaſt- 
ly beyond our Comprehenſion, but no way contra- 
ry to our Reaſon, we have nothing to do but ſub- 
mit, to believe, though our Reafon cannot tell us 
why or how ſuch things are; becauſe we cannot 
meaſure the Wiſdom or the Works of God; it 
therefore may be true, though we are ignorant of 
it; nay, it infallibly muſt be ſo, becaule God his 
aid it, and no Reaſon can make us doubt of his 
Veracity. And there is an Evidence of eternal Truth, 
which the Mind of Man, with its moſt retined Specu— 
lations could neither diſcover nor comprehend, and 
therefore mult have ſome other Foundation, which can 
be none elſe, but thoſe Diſcoveries which infinite WiL 
com makes of itſelf: And conſequently the nobleſt 
Mark of true and folid Reaſon is, to be determined 
by that Authority which is unerring, and has a 
Right to demand an implicit Subjection. © For the 
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holy Scripture (ſays Mr. Z:cke, in the laſt Year 8 
* of his Life) has God for its Author, Salvation p. 344. 


* for its End, and Truth without any mixture of 
« Error for its Matter.“ | 
Therefore (ſays the ſame Author) I gratefully 
receive, and rejoice in the Light of Revelation, 
* which ſets me at reſt in many things, the Manner 
* whereof my poor Realon can by no means make 
* out to me.“ | 
But to reject or disbelieve Things, becauſe we un- 
derſtand not the whole of their Nature, Modes of 
Exiſtence or Fitneſs, is not Rcalon but Stupidity, 
It is either to make our Minds the Riile of Frutn, 
or to affirm that, becauſe God has not given us all the 
Reatons of Things, it is not poſſible there ſhould be 
ny; both which are equally irrational, For it is 
of the Nature of theſe Things to be above Reaſon, 
e. What of itſelf it could not have diſcovered : 
Bat it is not above Reaſon, when inſtructed, to dif. 
cern the Truth and Certainty of them, ſo far as 
19 
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is revealed, To do this, is ſufficient; to do more, 


no 
is impoſſible z this is the only Meaſure and Rule of igr 
Faith. ; fin! 
e To reject a Revelation (ſays an excellent Pre. val 
« late) becaule we cannot clearly ſee the Fitneß Co 
« and Expedience of every Part, is to make our. ſe 
« ſelves as knowing as God; whoſe Wiſdom is in- ſon 
4 finite, and the Depth of whoſe Diſpenſations, eitl 
« with the Reaſons and Ends of them, are der 
« not to be fathomed by our ſhort and narrow Sta 
* Comprehenſions : It is the greateſt Folly as well as Th 
« Preſumption to conclude that this or that Reve- will 
lation cannot come from God, becauſe we can- thy 
“ not ſee in every Reſpect the Fitneſs and Reaſon- wil, 
« ableneſs of it. The true Inference is, that the q 
Revelation is therefore wiſe, good, and juſt, Fac 
& and fit to be received, and ſubmitted to by us, way 
te becauſe we have ſufficient Reaſon to believe that tion 
&« it came from God. For ſo far he has made vs ther 
* competent Judges, in as much as Natural Reaſon mot 
* informs us what are the proper Evidences of a wiſe 
« Divine Revelation. But for us to attempt to or 
% make a Judgment of the Fitneſs of the Means guic 
“to attain the End, is to put ourſelves in the app 


& Place of God, and to forget that we are frail vils 
Bp. Lond.“ Men; that is, ſhort-ſighted and ignorant Crea- der 


iſt Paſt. « tyres, who know very little of Divine Matters, its 
Le. P. 13. & farther than that it has pleaſed God to reveal are 
« them to us.” iſtic 

The Reſurrection of the Body is what no Force as a 

of human Wiſdom could have diſcovered : Yet Y 

Reaſon tells us it is poſſible, and within the Power of this 

God to effect it; therefore the Underſtanding may and 

fully aſſent to it, without knowing the Bounds of mor 
Omnipotence, or in what manner he will accom- com 


pliſh, and bring it to paſs. The Doctrine of the its « 
ever bleſſed Trinity ſurpaſſes the Comprehenſion of W arg 


Men and Angels, yet is no way contrary to — fittir 
| no 
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nor ever the leſs true, becauſe we are ſhort-ſighted 
ignorant Creatures : For God 1s Infinite, but we are 
finite, and therefore cannot apprehend or contain the 
vaſt Immenſity of his Counſels or Nature. And this 
Concluſion we may fately draw; That ſince all we 
ſee or know appears ſo wonderful and true, it is rea- 
ſonable to believe what yet hes under the Veil, is 
either unfit for us to know, or too big for our Un- | 
derſtanding, and reſerved for our Adorations in a 
State of Glory. We ſhould therefore regulate our | 
Thirſt of Knowledge here, by the Advice of the at 
wiſe Hebrew z Search not the things that are above Eecdlus iii, | | 

| 

| 

| 


thy Strength, but what is commanded thee, think thereon **: 
with Reverence. 

The Sum is: God created Man rational with 
Faculties to receive and apprehend Truth, which 
way ſoever communicated : Matters of pure Revela- 
tion are immediately from the Inſtruction of God, 
therefore moſt reaſonable to be believed, becauſe 
moſt certainly true; but cannot be believed other- 
wiſe than he has propoſed them, either in manner 
or degree. From the Inſufficiency of Reaſon to 
guide us in all Matters relating to our final Good, 
appears the Neceſſity of Revelation, againſt the Ca- 
vils of thoſe who would ſo exalt Nature as to ren- 
der it altogether needleſs. And the Evidence of 
its coming from God, manifeſts the Obligation we 
are under to receive and obey it, againſt the Athe- 
iſtical Objections of thoſe, who would repreſent it 


Force W as a ſuperſtitious Contrivance or Invention of Men. 

; Yet When therefore Reaſon refuſes to ſubmit to 
wer of this Guidance, or aſſent to what has all the inward 
may and external Marks of Truth and infallible Teſti- 
nds of mony; when it will deny, only becauſe it cannot 
com- comprehend and fathom the Depths of God with 
f the W its own ſhort Line; or attempts to give Reaſons, 
ion of and account for things which God has not thought 


eaſon, fitting to explain; then it tranſgreſſes the Bound of 
not P 2 Duty, 
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Duty, and inſtead of a Guide becomes a Deceiver 
ad Deſtroyer of thoſe who follow its Directions. 
Confidence is always dangerous; it has been ever 
found that the beſt natural Senſe is not ſufficient in 
human Affairs without Experience; nor in divine 
ones, without Revelation, 

It is this Arrogance, Self-ſuffictency, and exalt- 
ing Reaſon to an Independency upon God, that 
has been the Source of all fatal Error and Impiety, 
and rempted Men to revolt from Religion and 
from God. Such Oracles of vain Reaſon have all 


the Doubters and Diſputers againſt Religion been 
ſince the World began. 


The more Men have de- 
pended upon Reaſon for the meaſure of divine 
Things, the further always have they erred from 
the Truth. And what this is owing to, we may 
learn from the Confefſion of a noble Author, in 
the firſt Claſs among the Deſpiſers of Revelation, 
„ There is (ſays he) a certain perverſe Humanity 
% in us, which inwardly reſiſts the divine Commit- 
« ſion, though ever ſo plainly revealed.“ The 
Words are ſpoke on a particular Inſtance, but hold 
true in him with regard to the whole Revelation : 
There is no want of Evidence in divine Philoſo- 
phy; but there is in Man a Pride and over-conceited 
Opinion of Reaſon, an Affectation of Superiority 
in Judgment, a Love of Novelty and Singularity, 
a Pleaſure in oppoſing generally received and eſta- 
bliſhed Truths, together with a petulant inflated 
libertine Spirit of Unbelief in Man, which, though 
it diſcerns the Light, will not acknowledge or ad- 
mit it. 

I ſhall add only one Caution more, vx. That 


however perfect Reaſon may be; the Ule of it, the 


Ratiocinations of Men, are vaſtly imperie&t, Do 
we not every Day ſee wiſe Men falling into dan- 


gerous Errors and Miſtakes ? and when their Argu- 
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ments come to be examined, are found to proceed 
on 
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on looſe uncertain Principles, to uſe fallacious in- 
coherent Ideas, or draw weak or falſe Concluſions. 
If this be not ſo, whence comes ſo much Controverſy, 


Oppoſition, and Litigation in all Parts of Know- , 
ledge, among the Learned of the World? So that 


Care muſt be taken not to admit every thing tor 
ſtrict Reaſoning that pretends to be ſo; but rather 
to ſuſpect what is ſubject to ſo much Abuſe, eſpeci- 
ally when we find it ſtriving againſt God. For ſuch 
are the Prejudices of ſome Minds through the Work- 
ings of Satan, the ſtrong Power of Deluſion, or the 
Deceit of Unrighteouſneſs, that they will not believe 
the Truth, but inſtead thereof a Lye, and have Plea- 
ſure in Unrighteouſneſs, becaule they received not 
the Love of the Truth. 

But I willingly omit m_y Topicks on this Subject, 
there being ſuch Variety of excellent Treatiſes in the 
World, that firmly demonſtrate the exact Agreement 
cf Chriſtianity with all the Principles of Reaſon; its 
Evidences to be ſo plain and direct to the common 
Apprehenſions of Men, that the more an impar- 
tial Mind inquires into its Grounds and Doctrincs, 
the clearer and fuller Satisfaction will he receive; 
the Certainty of its Revelations, and how fitly we 
may believe and adore thoſe incomprehenſible Myt- 
teries, which we cannot fully underſtand, and reve- 
rence the Exhibition of thoſe glorious Truths, which 
the blefled Angels defire to look into. 

I paſs on to conlider the Arguments which are 


offered in ſupport of Natural Religion: Or that Man 
by a due Uſe of his Faculties, without the Aid of Re- 


vation, may attain a ſufficient Knowledge of what- 
erer is neceſſary to direct him to the final End of his 
Bing. The principal of which I think are theſe 
lollowing, 

Firjt, The Teſtimony of Scripture. 

v-condly, The Contemplation of the Works of God, 
Thirdly, The eternal Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things. 
P 3 CHaP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Texts of Scripture relating to the Natural Law, 
Of Natural Religion being learned from the 
Works of Creation. The Knowledge of God 
not to be had from the Contemplation of our 
own Frame. The Deity not diſcoverabl: 
from the Fitneſs of Things. 


WIEN HE firſt Argument, and of the greateſt 
"oy: weight to prove Divine Things (choc to 
which this Inquiry is limited) may be diſco. 
vercd by the Light of Nature, is founded on ſome 
Texts ot Scripture ; from which it is ſaid we may 
fairly and with certainty conclude, that though Man 
has no original Impreſſions of a Deity ſtamped upon 
his Mind, yet he is endowed with ſuch Faculties, as 
by a natural Ule of them he cannot fail to diſcern and 
know him; for God has not left himſelf without a 
Witneſs, but provided ſuch abundant Means for this 

urpoſe, that no one can remain ignorant of him, 
who carefully attends to them, and eſpecially the 
Works of Creation. The Magnificence, Order, and 
Variety of which, the Progreſſion of Cauſes, the ne- 


ceſſiry Series, Connexion, and Dependence of Natural 


Things, mult raiſe the Mind to the Contemplation 
and Acknowledgment of ſome firſt ſelf-originated 
Cauſe, the Fountain and Author of every other Being. 
And irom this Principle once eſtabliſhed, ſuch Con- 
cluſions may be regularly drawn, as will demon- 
ſirate the Neceſlity of tac eſſential Properties and 
Attributes which are inſeparable from his Nature. 
And that by conſidering the ſeveral Relations ve 
ſtand in to him of Creatiqn, Preſervation, Sc. ve 
may 
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may irrefragably infer the various Duties of Wor- 
ſhip and Adoration we owe to him, and the ſun- 
dry Ooligations we are under to our ſelves, and one 
anocher, which make up the Subſtance of the Moral 
Law or Religion of Nature, 

Were this Suppoſition true, the Law of Nature 
would ſtand in need of no other Teſtimonies, and 
| muſt here ſtop the Inquiry. For what the Spirit 
of God declares, mult be allowed as full Evidence; 
there is no room for Doubt, it can receive no 
higher Demonſtration. But I maintain the preſent 
Hypotheſis from a full Conviction, that it 1s beſt 
conſiſtent with the Attributes of God, the Paſſages 
of Providence, and the Faculties of the Mind; to 
be fully ſupported from the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, and moſt agreeable to the Phænomena of Na- 
ture, to Reaſon, and Experience. 

The firſt Text I ſhall mention, becauſe conſtantly 
appealed to on this Occaſion, is that of St. Paul to 
the Romans, i. 20. But the Apoſtle is here fo far 
from aſſerting the Sufficiency of Nature to diſcover 
the Exiſtence of a Deity, that his very Argument is 
founded on the Heathens being already convinced of 
this Truth; and from thence ſhews the Unreaſonable- 
neſs and Impiety of their Idolatry : Which was the 
firſt Point neceſſary to convince the Heathens of, in 
order to bring them to a Knowledge of the true God, 
and juſtify the Almighty's Proccedings, in giving 
them up to a reprobate Mind, receiving in themſelves 
the recompence of their error which is meet, ver. 27. ws 
“ For the firſt Step in Wiſdom is to fee wit 5 1) 
« falſe; and the ſecond, to know the Truth; ſince” “ P: of 
* whoever diſcerns the one, will be diſpoled to 4 A 
receive the other. | 

Now, it is never denied, that the World once 
knew the true God, and no other; Elm the righte- | 
ous Noah preached to his Sons, and they to their 

olterity; but theſe great Truths were, aſter tag 


7 Diſperſion, 
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Diſperſion, ſoon defaced and obliterated. The Na- 
tions, as Navid lays, P/al. ix. 17. ft orgat Goff; For : 
Fat int win they had once known, and his 
true Nature and Eſſence, as if they had never been 
declared to them. So that there remained only 
Cl. Alex. Ani Tis duavoey 72 Otob, a certain dusk), 
Strom. 6. obſcure Knowledge of God, the Name of ſuch 
p. 646. a Being, and a faint Application of ſome Attri- 
butes, which they alſo transferred to Creatures in 
a Manner abſolutely inconſiſtent with the Divine 
Nature, which was utterly forgot, and became little 
more than a Name or empty Sound in the World, 
being mixed up with ſo many Falſhoods, and ap- 
plied to ſuch ſacrilegious Purpoſes, | 
' Gods th=y had innumerable 3 and therefore the 
CS | 
FExilfence of a Beſty is here taken for granted, be- 
ing a Truth conſcſſed by both Parties. Had it been 
otherwiſe, he would have charged them with Athe- 
iſm, or denying ſuch Exiſtence, not with Superſti- 
tion or the Worſhip of many Gods: For the Que- 
ſtion which divided the World, was not, whether 
there were Gods, but what they were, and how to 
5: worſhipped. And this was their Folly, that pro- 
felling themſelves wiſe, admitting the Exiſtence of 
tune Gods, and ſome kind of Worſhip to be due to 
them; they ſhould nevertheleſs entertain ſuch falſe 
Conceptions of both theſe important Points. 
And the Apoſtle might here allude to the many 
excellent Things Sccrates and others had ſpoken of the 
Divine Nature, of the ineffable Firſt Good, unda- 
La? 1495 7 1a EnTOY TO pαι r d yar. Let notwith- 
L. 6. p. ſtanding this, they erred ſo greatly in the Worſhip 
276. due to the Being they deſcribed, and continued in the 
Belief and Adoration of their Country-Gods, and ſo 
became Fools: For the wiſeſt of this World, infla- 
ted with the Notions of a Deity, taken from their 
Poets and Philoſophers, haſtned with the Ignorant, 
and hurried away others to Temples, and Idols, 7 
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the Celebration of execrable Myſteries. Had they 
known the true God, they would have perceived the 
Abſurdity of ſuch Practice; as they did not, they 
were Fools in his fight : And what Man in his Senſes 


would not deride him who diſcourſes of the Gods i 


4 hiloſophical exalted manner, yet immediately be- 
hes himſelf to dumb Statues, converſes with, re- 


"Si at. - wh 


For to acknowledge an infinitely Supreme ug. 
and yet admit more Infinites, or a Crowd of little infe- 


g— 


account the proper Object of Adoration ; yet pay 
divine Worſhip to an Army of Demons and Idols, 
is ſuch a Contradiction, that the natural Uſe of their 
Reaſon ſhould have made them deteſt it as irratio- 
nal, But the Fact was quite otherwiſe ; the Harveſt 
of Deities which ſprang up in Egypt, was cultivated 
in Greece, and thence borrowed by the Romans, was 
7 far from being thought unreaſonable by the latter, 
that, as Cotta ſays, inſtead of confuting, they con- 
firmed all the Fables, by endeavouring to give a 
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proper Meaning and Explanation to them. Yeftri Cic. Nat. 
quem non modo hœc non refellunt, verum etiam confir- D. I. 3. 


mant, interpretando quorſum quidque pertineat, 
And had they retained, beſides the Name, ſome 


juſt Apprehenſions of 2 Deity, and his incommu- | 


cable Attributes, it had been impoſſible they ſhould 

ve thus denied them, and change his Glory, the 

Inviſible divine Perfections, into an Image made like 

o corruptible Man, or Beaſt, That the — 
| | ou! 


n. 23. 


119. 
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ſhould be ſunk into ſuch Madneſs, and Departure from 
all Underitanding, as to proſtrate themſelves before 
a deſpicable ſenſeleſs Piece of Matter, to believe That 
a God, which they themſelves had formed: To 


tremble, and fear, and implore Bleſſings from a Bit 
of Wood, or Stone or Ivory ; and fall down before 


Arnob. L. Idols, made (as the ancient Chriſtians ridicuPd them) 
&. P. 118, cut of old unclean Veſſels, Pots, Candleſticks, or 


Cloſe-ſtools, and imagine ſuch baſe things, by pal. 
ſing into another Shape, ſhould have Life, and Ma. 


jeſty, and Divinity conferred on them. This wasa 


Reproach to Reaſon, and the moſt beſotted Dark: 
nels we can conceive the Minds of Men to be in. 
volved in. Nevertheleſs, the times of this darkneſs Cad 
winked at, Acts xvii. 20. which he would not have 
done, if every Man by Nature could have attained this 
Wiſdom, the Knowledge of God, and his Duty to 
him. But now that a clear Manifeſtation of thele 
things is made by the Goſpel, He commandeth al 
Men every where to repent, to turn from their Idol, 
and to ſerve the living God; for in the Day of Know- 
ledge there will be no Allowance made for Impeni- 
tence or Idolatry. 

Ver. 18. For the Wrath of Godagainſt theſe Sins i 
now fully declared, not by Nature or Reaſon, but 
is revealed from Heaven againſt all Ungodlineſs, eſpe. 
cially the Violations of the Firſt Table, giving d- 
Fine Honour to what by Nature is not God, and 
Unrighteo:ſneſs of Men, their impious and immoral 
Practices, who hold the Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, bf 
acting maliciouſly againſt thoſe common Notions 
they had ot, it. It is alſo Righteouſneſs and Juſtice 
to give every one their Due, but they gave to the 
Creature what belonged to the Creator only; andi 
committed a double Sin, not only robbed him ot 
his Honour, but, as it were in reproach to him, 


transferred it to another, 


Ver. 19, 
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Ver. 19. Becauſe that which may be knoten of God, 
as much as was neceſſary and ſufficient for their 
preſerit Circumſtances, concerning his Eſſence, At- 
tributes, or Will, is manifeſt in them, or (as the 
Margin and others read it) to them, or among them, 
not indeed from Nature a Rea 5 hath 
ſhewed it unto them, ip , the Word expreſly wid. Oug. 
denotes a poſitive Act of God, who brought to light, cont. Cell. 


w, 


made manifeſt and evident that which was dark, ob- l. 3 P. 140. 
ſcure and unknown before, by the ſundry Ways he 

thought proper to reveal and make himſelf known 

to us. 

Ver. 20. For (yap, nam, ſiquidem, foraſmuch as) the 
irvjible things of him, his Eternal Power and God- 
head, as afterwards explained, from, nor &, but 79 
eyer ſince, the Creation of the World, when they were 
filly communicated, are early ſeen, becauſe after a 
Declaration of his Nature and Exiſtence, the divine 
Attributes are plainly evinced, being underſtood, yos- 
„ea, Explained to the Underſtanding, by the things 
that are made, roi uc, the Works of God, or things 
which he had done, not only of Creation but of Pro- 
vidence, in the Deluge, in the wonderful Preſer- 
vation of his Church, and Deſtruction of his Ene- 
mies, in his many Appearances, Miracles, and Inter- 
poſitions with Mankind, which through all Ages 
had been related to them, and were a ſenſible De- 
monſtration of Omniſcience, Omnipotence, Inviſi- 
bility, and Immateriality; even his Eternal Power 
«4 Godhead, which alone could effect ſuch wonder- 
ſul things, $9 7hat they, who had ſuch Aids and 

otices, might, through thoſe Mediums, have made 
that diſcernible to the Mind, which was not viſible 
to the Eye, and known they were the Works, not of 
viſidle Cauſes, but an inviſible Agent; which they 
did not, and therefore are without Excuſe : And the 
more ſo, becauſe thoſe very Works, which, from 


their Stupendouſneſs, ſhould have taught them the — 
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Greatneſs of the former, were the Occaſion of their 

aying that Homage to the Thing made, which could 
Fo due to the Worker only. They ſtopped here 
adored the Univerſe as the one great God, and the 
Sun and Moon, as its principal Parts, and the Author 
of Life; but never conſidered nor thought of that 
inviſible Power and Godhead, which was neceſſary 
to produce ſuch aſtoniſhing Beings; therefore they 
did not 24aire or adore the Creator, nor ever lifted 
their Minds beyond what was material and viſible, 
This is fo true, that even Porphyry owned, the Hes. 


” thens never once dreamed of any incorporeal Na. 


ture or inviſible Power to be the Former of the 
World; and that the carly Egyplians, Phaenicians, 
and Grceks had no other Gods but Heaven, and the 
Heavenly Bodies, Plato, Dioderus Siculus, and Ply 
tarch abundantly teſtify. In this conſiſted the great 
original Difference between the true and falſe Rel. 

jon, that tho* the Heathens owned Man to be 
formed for the Contemplation of Heaven, yet they 
adored only what was viſible in Heaven, worſhippet 
the Univerſe without enquiring for its Creator, and 
held the Sun as God, without conſidering or know- 
ing the Framer of it, 

Ver. 21. Becauſe that when they knew God, who had 
ſufficiently manifeſted hinfelt, hey glorified him not a 
God, either in the Suitableneſs of their Notions, ot 
Purity of their Worſhip, Neither were they thank 

Ful for the many Bleſſings received, eſpecially their 
Attainments in Knowledge, which they attributed 
to their own Sagacicy and Wiſdom, and by not at: 
tending to what had been revealed, became vain in 
their Imaginations, \aMe710et;, philoſophical Di- 
partes and Reafonings, which con 7 Ted chem 
nto Error, and couſd never find out or explain 
one Truth; but in truſting to their Reaſon, they 
diſputed themſelves gut of the Knowledge of Dt 
vine Things, and their fooliſh Heart was * 
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hid ſo far extinguiſhed the Light which God had 


given them, as not to be able ro comprehend thoſe 
liſtinguiſhing Perfections by which he had revealed 
himſelf 3 but placed Nature, or a monſtrous Plura- 
lry, in his ſtead ; that like the Eyes of the Blind, 
they could not ſce the Sun ſhining in its full ſtrength, 
but the very Light which enables us to diſcern Ob- 
ects, dazzled them the more. 

Ver. 22. Thus profeſſing tbemſelves to be wiſe, in un- 
derſtanding the abitruteit Myſteries, whether of the 
Nature of God, or the Cauſes of Things, they became 
Hole, by giving ſo ablurd and falſe an Explication 
of them. For the Proficiency they had made in 
human Sciences, made them daring to explain divine 
ones, and by depending on Reaſon for their Guide, 
fell into horrid Corruptions of Truth, and the moit 
deteſtable Idolatries. The Wiſdom of the Wortd 
was entirely confined to ſenſible things, attributed all 
Excellencies to Body or Matter, and affirmed, that 
beſides that there was nothing, whether it be called Lid. Orig. 


viſible or incorporeal. All their fictitious Deities © Crit. | 


were Parts of the Creation ; and there cannot be 2 4 
greater Ignorance or Madneſs than to adore ſuch in- 
lead of God, the Creator and Cauſe of all things Id. L 6. 
viſible and inviſible. This is the Charge the Apoſtle p 321. 
has been drawing up againſt them, that notwith- 

ſanding the Means of Knowledge God had attord- 

ed, they were converſant only T0} r AYANKRUTA, "BPRS 
Ae 1 puuaTaAy , Tt 1d n1tPyr 12074 Ts O, | 
deut Images ard Statues, and the Werks of Cod, but 
6d not lift up their Mind to Ged. 

Ver. 23. For they changed the Glory of the uncer- 
ruptible God into an Image made like to corruptitle 
lien, and to Birds, aud four-footed Beaſts, and crecp- 
ms Things, Now to change is to put one thing for 
another, and ſo they did with God; they excluded 
him from his Place, and attributed his Glory, his 
Wpercminence and Power to matcrial Beings, the 
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. Origen, to reverence; by applying it to, and calling ſtupi 
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Univerſe as the firſt God, and to all its Parts, even 

the vileſt Reptiles, as Portions of that God. Thi 

was their Guilt, and thus to err from the Truth, 

was the higheſt Unreaſonableneſs and Folly ; not on. 

ly in ſuppoſing ſuch deſpicable Things to be pro. 

er Repreſentatives of the unſullied Splendours af 

Theodo- the Deity; but alſo in 2 that holy Name, 


. which they till retained, and had once been taught 


contra Idols of their own making, their Gods and Say. 


$$ 


Cell. L 3. ours. Tr Tas adx6vas $ts5 K corn Wu: 


Ver. 25. Who changed the Truth of God int 
Lye; in the ſtead of his eternal unchangeable Nature, 
they placed an Idol, a Falſhood, a Vanity, a No- 
thing. It is true there is a God, it is a Lye that 
Nature which they worſhipped is God. It is true tha 
God is to be worſhipped, it is a Lye to give thi 
divine Honour to a Creature. It was impoſſible that 
a Creature ſhould be God; but this Truth they con- 
verted into a Lye, by giving Adoration to it, and 
making that God, which was not ſo : For they uur. 
ſhipped and ſerved the Creature, ti Nice, which may 
be alſo rendered, The Creation, or Univerſe, to which 
in the earlieſt Ages Divine Adorations were paid, 
more than the Creator, who is bleſſed for ever; and 
every Creature is temporary, and has no Blefling 
but from him. Hereby they changed the Truth of the 
Divine Nature into a Falſhood, by invoking Status 

Orig. con and Creatures as Gods, bi ToTs d Tus ws Od re- 


= 3. Nei- ws Dects rot: a yanuaoy i rig (a 
Fegoxuysy1;;, and thereby violated and altered all t © 
Peculiarities-of the Godhead. ſuitab 

Ver. 28. The Apoſtle then ſhews them the me boda 
ra! Guilt of their Apoſtaſy, ver. 28. That they d which 
not like to retain God in their Knowledge. They Iu long, 
known him, and might have retained him, but the who h 
liked it not, nor would attend to what was u erte 


vealed 
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even WI vealed : But they choſe rather to depend on their own 
"Thi corrupted Reaſon and Imaginations, to guide them 
Truth, in and to theſe ſupernatural Truths ; and by that 
ot on. means quickly loſt Sight, and all right Under- 
e pro- ſtanding of the Divine Perfections, and that Prac- 
ours of MW tical Obedience which was congruous to them. This 
Name, was an Act of their Judgment and Will, they re- 

taught Wl jefted God in their Minds; and fer this Cauſe he 

ſtupil judicially rejected them, left them to themſelves, 

„dave them over to a reprobate Mind, and the Guidance 

of their own vain Wiſdom, which they had placed 

in the Throne of God, But it Was d er- 
wrſe, and contrary to right Reaſon, and ſoon hur- 
ried them into Idolatry and Brutality, to do tboſe 

things which are not convenient, and notwithſtand- 

ing all their boaſted Morality, to commit and 

approve the moſt prodigious Immoralities, and 

hy Impurities; many of which the Apoſtle enu- 

merates, eſpecially thoſe of Uncleanneſs, vile Af- | 
fections, and diſhonouring their own Bodies between 
themſelves, to which the Philoſophers were incre- 

dibly addicted. Qui ſe ſapientes nominant, volutando 
ſe cum pueris in modum nefarium, maſculi in maſculos Orig. cont. 
patrantes turpitudinem, Which Chryſo/tome on this Celt. L. 77 
Place obſerves, was not only permitted by the P. 3 55 
; wiſeſt Nation in the World, the Abenians, but by 

Solon, the greateſt among them; nor practifed by 

moo the . but by the moſt Jn 3 
ig Status Plato, Xenophon, Cebes and others, as ſhall be ſhewed 
ag Trl © its proper Place. | 
rois {at From the whole it is obſervable, that the Apoſtle 
red all tel charges them with Ingratitude, or not making a 
ſuitable Return for Aids received, in not glorifying 


n the m Cod according to the Knowledge they had of him, and 
t they 6 which might have carried them to juſter Apprehen- 
They hat ons, That they did not fo, was no Fault in God, 
1, but tht who had revealed his Exiſtence, and manifeſted his 
* was m kerfections to them; nor of Nature which exhibited 
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The Knowledge of Divine Things from 
ſo many Wonders, in Power, Wiſdom, Beauty and 
Order, which vaſtly tranſcend the Mind of Man, 
the higheſt Work of God in this World, and 
ſhould therefore have directed them to its moſt om. 
nipotent Architect the Creator of Man, and Ruler 
of the Univerſe ; yet they either wiltally ſhut their 
Eyes and ſtopped their Ears againſt theſe Joud and 
clear Declarations; or, if they did attend to them, 
it was only to debaſe and diſguiſe the Truth, by 
mixing ſo many Falſhoods and wicked Deluſions 
with it, that they were carried about with their own Su. 
perſtition, as with the raging Waves of the Sea, perpe- 
tually fluctuating in Doubt, Ignorance and Error, giy- 
ing thedivineWorſhip of the only God to dead Men, 
or the ſeveral Parts of Nature; which Stubborn- 
neſs and Ingratitude rendred them totally inexcuſa- 
ble, in being thus ignorant of God, whom they 
had ſufficient Means of knowing, and proſtituting 
his Honour to the vileſt and moſt ſenſeleſs Idolatries, 

And then the Apoſtle juſtifies the Dealings of 
God with Men : they rejected the Knowledge of 
God, his Manifeſtations, and all the Means he of- 
fered; and therefore, as Puniſhment ought to 
bear proportion with Guilt, he in Judgment 
relinquiſhed them; after which judicial Dereliction, 
they became Slaves to their own Luſts and vile At: 
fections; all their Reaſon, their Wiſdom and Phi. 
loſophy, when deſtitute of Divine Aid, proved blind, 
reprobate, and curſed. 

Nor was there a ſingle Heathen, who confeſſed: 


| Deity, exempt from this Crimination of holding the 
Truth in Unrighteouſneſs. Sins againſt Knowledg: 


are of the deepeſt Dye: and” if Socrates or Plat 
knew (as ſome conceit) the true God, it ws 
in Aggravation of their Crime; they were the 
Far of Men, to join in the Sun of the 
r r EPR « . . . 
ge, hold Communion with Demons and Devils 
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the Supreme Being. Surely they were ignorant of 
the firſt Thing which ought to be known, That 
Piety, Worſhip, and Sacrifice are due to him only; 
That no bleſſed or immortal Being beſides him is 
capable of Adoration : Yet no Man adores what 
he does not eſteem as God, and to adore a falſe 
God, is blaſphemouſly to violate the Nature of the 
true one, H 

glorified him as ſuch, and not joined in a Communion 
lo irrational, its Mytteries fo abominable, its Rites 
and Ceremonies ſo unbecoming and impious, that 
tzey could only proceed from the Suggeſtions of the 
Devil: The whole of gheir Religion was from him, 
none but ſo bad a Ma 


eing capable of teaching, 


or being pleaſed with it: Had they known God, - 


they would not have been the Authors of Sin ta 
others, by their Inſtruction, or Example to the 
Multitude, nor baſely out of Fear connived at 
eſtabliſhed Impieties 3 12 have boldly confeſted that 
the bleſſed Immortals above, and we wretched Mor- 
tals upon Earth, are bound to the Adoration of 
one only, the God of Gods. 

The ſame Method of Argumentation appears in 
all St. Paul's Diſcourſes with the Geatiles. . does 
not go about to prove the Exiſtence of a Deity, 
becaule that was a Point confetled ; and conſequently 
does not tel] them, they might come to the Knowledge 
of it, by conſidering the Greatneſs of God's Works, 
or by any other Method: But he conſtantly infers, 
that, by theſe Means, they who acknowledged his 
Exiſtence, might have learned to worſhip him as 
Gd, and be thankful. That the Heavens and the 
Earth, the Variety of Seaſons; and the numberleſs 
Bellings we enjoy, are* clear Teſtimonies of his 
Myeity, Wiſdom, Power and Goodne!, : That no 
other can be the Object of Religious Adoration, 
and that to place it elfewhere is Ingratitude and 
Iolatry, 

2 This 


ad they known God, they would have / 
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This was the End of his Reaſoning with the 
People of Iyſtra, who were fo far from Atheiſm 
that they believed the Apoſtles to be Gods come 
down to them in the Likeneſs of Men, and would 
have facrificed to them as ſuch ; and conſequent. 
ly wanted no Information to believe their Exif. 
tence, or that Worſhip was due to them : But 
of the true God, and that Service which would 
be acceptable to him, they were totally igno- 
rant. | 
The Subſtance_therefore of his Preaching was, 
that" they ſhould turn from theſe Yamitzes, the giving 
Divine Honours to mere Creatures, unto the living 
God, not to dumb Idols, or to dead Men, whom 
they had conſecrated, and imagined to be of the ſame 
corporeal Shape with themſelves; but to that eternal 
Firſt Cauſe which made Heaven and Earth, the Sea, 
and all Things that are therein, the wonderful Glories 
of which declare the Wiſdom and Omnipotence of 
him that formed them: And though his Nature 
be inviſible, Nevertheleſs he left not himſelf without 
Witneſs, in that he did good, and gave us Rain from 
Heaven, and fruitful Seaſons, filling our Hearts with 
Food and gladneſs : Which Inſtances of his Bounty 
ſhould diſpoſe us to give Thanks to him alone, 
who is the Author and Giver of every Bleſſing. 
So that in St. Paul's Senſe the Book of Nature 
dict Böt᷑ reyeal God; but was a noble Teſtimony to 
the Revelation when made; and proved the Ne. 
ceſſity of thoſe Divine Perfections Mankind had 
been inſtructed in, though they remained inviſi- 
ble. But as Rain falling on the Deſert does not 
render it fruitful, no more did the Means of 
Knowledge reached out to the World, ſerve to im- 
prove them in that true Wiſdom, for which they 
were intended. 

They knew there was a Deity, and the behold- 
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finite inviſible Being, ſhining from the whole Uni- 
verſe, ſhould have diſpelled the Darkneſs of their 
Minds, and led them to a Confeſſion and Know- 
edge of him. But inſtead of raiſing their Con- 
ceptions from the viſible Wonders of Nature, to an 
Acknowledgment of the inviſible Glory and Per- 
fection of the great Author of them; they ſtopped 
ſhort, and could not diſtinguiſh between the Power 
and Virtue which was from God, and that which is 
in God. But from“ öblerving the Order and 
Harmony of Nature, they concluded that Nature 
was God; and thence began to pay Divine Wor— 
ſhip to its ſeveral Parts, though inſenſible, as Gods. 
This was the Error, he would turn them from : 
Aud though in Times paſt God ſuffered all Nations 
to walk in their own Ways, ver. 16. yet if for the 
future they did not ſerve the living God, and him 
only, they would be without excule. 

There is another famous Paſſage of St. Paul, fo 
conſtantly appealed to, in the Queſtion before us, 
that it mult be particularly examined; I mean his 
Sermon at Athens, in Als xvii And the hette 
to know the Force of the A poſtle T Arguments, 
we muſt obſerve againſt whom he particularly op- 
poles them, diz. the Epreurears and S/oicks, two of 
the moſt prevailing Sccts of Philoſophers in the 
World, and their Doctrines moſt oppoſite to Truch, 
the Nature of God, and the Intent of the Gol- 


pel. | 
Antipater in Plutarch, gives a ſummary but juſt 


Character of them, 56 ju» "6 7 CuTcinTIZOv, 5 0! 72 Stoic. Ren 


* 3 Fa 0 ug. Y 
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the Goodneſs, the other the Eternily of the Gods. 
The firſt denied a Providence, that the World was 
made by God, or that there was any Govern- 
ment of it, but by Chance and Fortune, and taught 
that the Gods were of human Shape. The other 
held all things ſubject to Fate, that the World was 
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a God, that Matter was eternal, and the Gods 
VIA. O ig. corporeal and corruptible, ÞSapret, that their Bodies 
_ were a Subſtance mutable, altcrable, and changeable 
into every thing. And that theſe Bodies were in the 
Likeneſs of Men, was the conſtant Opinion of EH. 
and Greece, through all the Ages of Idolatry. And 
Nat. B. J. Cicero enquiring into the Form of the Gods, makes 
1 u. 34. JYelleins ailign this as a Reaſon for it, becauſe they 
never appeared otherwiſe, Nature, ſays he, teaches 
is, that they ere of human Shape, ſeeing all Na. 
tions repreient them in that Form, nor do they 
occur to any Man fleeping or waking in any other 
Shape: and therefore the Apoſtle enforces this 
Truth, ver. 29. That we ought not to thin that the 
Godhead is like to Gold or Silver, or Stone, graven 

by Art and Man's Device. 
But another great and fundamental Error of 
Paganiſm, which the Apoſtle here oppoſes, and 
what had proved the ſtrongeſt Foundation to Ido- 
latry, was, that God neither did nor could create 
the World; which at once ſtripped the Deity of 
his molt g'ortous Perfections, and at the ſame time 
: ſhews the Vanity of that Argument, that Reaſon 
can diſcover God in and by his Works, Where- 
as not a Perſon in the World ever ſo much as 
dreamed of a Creator, and therefore Creation could 
ever lead us to him. Diodorus Siculus, when he 
haſcbd. ſums up the Opinions concerning the Origin of 
Prap. 1. 1. the World, never gives a hint of ſuch an Artificer, 
c. 8. neither mentions, nor thought of the Name of 
God. Porphyry, who may be allowed as an im- 


r CS p 
© . partial VWitnels in this Caſe, affirms the ſame, That 
4:2" EY . 8 
it had never entered into the Mind of any Man, 
that an incorporeal Nature ſhould be the Former of 
Id. . 7. the World. And Euyſebius appeals to the Heathens, 


3. when he declares, * That no Nation of the World, 
„the Jews excepted, did look upon God as the 
„% Creator of the Unlverſe.“ There was not one 
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Philoſopher who believed that God made it, but 
either that it was eternal, or its Matter coeval with 
God ; or that the Uaiverſe, the ro rd, was the 
Supreme God, before which nothing exiſted, The 
Stoicks c{pecially maintained the 7 eo, to be the 
firſt 72»rov, and principal God: Which indecd was 
the Cacholick Faith of Paganiſm, 

This is the Reaſon why the Scriptures diſtin- 
guiſh the true God from falle ones, by the rower of 
Creation, more than any other Attribute, as contain- 
ing ſucli various Proofs of the divine Exiltenc? and 
Perfections. To this Mz/es and the Hrophets every 
where appeal, and David thus characteriſes him, 
P/al. xcvi. 5. All the Gods of the Nutions are Ius, Lit 
the Lord made the Heavens. Tais St. Paul every 
where inſiſts upon as the fulleſt Evidence he could 
bring agaiaſt the Heathens, who fo ſacrilegiou!ly 
robbed God of his very Efſ-ace, his Power and 
Godhead, Rom, i. 20. To the Mea of Lyra he 
gives this Deſcription of the Living God, As xiv. 
15. that be made Heaven and Earth, &c. and here to 
the Abenians, ver. 23. The unknown God whom he 
preached and declared to them, was no other than this 
lame God, that made the MM orld, and all things therein. 

So both Jews and Chriſtians, in Oppolition to 
Heatheniim, always defined God by this Preroga- 
tive, in ſuch like Forms, + &\xwy tov, the God of all Orig cont. 
things, And 8/4 ao oiBeor:, , F i, ma 9:09, Cl. 

i irg N SEW, e TH Ne TAIT, the Cbriſt i- 1d. l. 5. 
ans worſhipped no other than the God over all, uh 234. 
mage Heaven, and all other things, And when they 
would ſpeak ſo as not to leave room for any Excep- 
tion, it was ſufficient to fay, Seon dre r RO tem 
Tz17W, that God is the Lord cf all things. Luis Alex. 
was a kind of Telt in Religion: The Heathens Ul- Strom. 6. 
avowed it, and whoever held vemri, + roy Nen , 959: 
Occ, that God was the Maker of all things, was % = r. 
guilty of Hereſy, and ſtood under the Correction of ” © * 
driſiotle and the Philoſophers. 
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As therefore the Apoſtle's Intent was to turn his 
Hearers to the Knowledge and Service of the Liy. 
ing God; in order to this it was neceſſary to con- 
vince them of his Supereminence above others: 
And no Argument could carry a fuller Conviction 
of this Truth than what he offers. The Applica- 
tion to them was, Obſerve the Difference between 
theſe Deities ; you confeſs your Gods unable to create 
the World, and you hold either that, or the Matter 
whereof it is compoſed, to be Eternal, and worſhi 
the Heavenly ladies or Corporeal Deities, or dead 
Idols, the Work of Mens Hands. 

We teach and believe in one living God, ſpiritual 
in his Nature, ſupreme in his Dignity, who by his 
Power made the Heavens and the Earth, and all 
things therein, who governs the whole by a wiſe 
{tcady Providence, gives Life to every Being, and is 
the Author of every Bleſſing. The Greatneſs and 
Order of theſe Works which you behold, are the 
nobleft Atteitations of thole infinite Perfections we 
aſcribe to him, in Power, Wiſdom, Inviſtbility, &. 
He that made all things, mult be himſelf unmade, 
ſelf-exiſting z he that created the World, mult be 
omnipotent; he that contrived and governs it, 
infinite in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, Cc. Theſe 
render him the only proper Object of Adoration ; 
and it is reaſonable for us to give it, that we may 
thereby obtain his Grace and Favour, under whoſe 
Protection and Diſpoſal we are. 

But the Apoſtle had juſt Reaſon to oppoſe 
theſe prevailing Sects on many other Accounts; for 
they were of all others the greateſt Enemies to Chri- 
ſtianity, which taught Men to attain true Beatitude 
thro? the Aſſiſtance of Divine Grace, and the Medi- 
ation of an all-ſufficient Redeemer, Whereas the 
Stoicks preſumptuouſly boaſted, that Man by his 
own Virtue (though they deſtroyed all Virtue in 
denying the Freedom of Will and Liberty of 
- N | Choice) 
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Choice) could attain Happineſs : That their wiſe 

Men came no way ſhort of Jupiter: That they owed 

nothing to God for their Wiſdom; nor could Jupi- 

ter do more than a good Man. Such were their Gale. pe. 
proud ſwelling Words ; they made their own Virtue 2. 433. 
their God, which was the moſt curſed Piece of Car- J. 4- C. 3. 
nal-Mindedneſs and Idolatry. And from this poi- f 
ſonous Root of ſpiritual Pride, Pelagianiſm ſprang 3. 
up in After-ages. 

So of the Epicureans : They took from the im- 
mortal Gods both Aſſiſtance and Grace, Diis im- Nat. D. 
nortalibus & opem & gratiam ſuſtulit, ſays Cicero 3 c. 43. 
and whilſt they affirmed the Nature of God to be 
moſt excellent, denied to him what muſt be eſſen- 
tial to the beſt and moſt excellent Nature. They 
denied a Providence, affirmed the World was not 
made by God ; that in this Life there was no Good, 
but what was ſenſible; that the Soul was not immor- 
tal; and that after Death there were neither Re- 
wards nor Puniſhments. Such a Blaſphemy of God, 
ſuch a Deſtruction of all Religion, ſo debauched 
and vain were theſe Sects of Philoſophy, as if they 
endeavoured to eradicate all Fear and Reverence, Gale. Ib. 
nay the yery Notion of a Supreme Being out of the 445, 447. 
World; that it is no wonder the Apoſtle encoun- | 
ters them in an eſpecial Manner. 

And fo ſuperſtitiouſly mad was the whole World, 
that there were more Gods than Men 1n it : Tho? 
they worſhipped all kinds of Creatures as Gods, 
the Beaſts in the Field, the Fiſhes in the Sea, the 
Birds in the Air, and the Plants in the Garden; yet, 
leſt they ſhould miſs ſome one or other, they erected 
Altars to the Unknown God, and Gods. From this par- 
ticular Superſtition, St. Paul takes an opportunity 
to inſtruct the Athenians in the Nature of the true 
God, who ſeemed the only one unknown to them, 

Ver. 22, J perceive, ſays he, that in all things ye p 
are tos ſuperſtitions, more addicted to the Worſhip — 


Q 4 of 


pt. 2: 
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of Gods or Demons, than other Cities. Fer as [ 
$<ſird by, and beheld your Devotions, your Worſhip, 
or Deities, your Idols or Demons, which they called 
Gods, for to the Word oiPaoya ſignifies, not the 
Worſhip itſelf, but that which is worſhipped, and 
is ſo uled by the Author of the Book of Wiſdom, 
xiv. 20. who mentioning the Carving of Idols, 
ſays, they took him now for aiBaoua, a God. St. 
Paul, 2 Thefſ ii. 4. Neo 1 0:Baoua, God, or any thing 
that is worſhipped; not the Worſhip. Among which 
falſe Deities, I found an Altar with this Inſcription, 
To the Uninewn God, a God not yet come to their 
K rowledge ; Whom therefore you ignorantly worſhip, 


re &yv2g!r:r, not knowing what he is, him declare I 


I 
unio you, and reſtore the venerable Name to God 


that made the World and all the things therein, 


hitke;to unknown amongſt you, ſeeing that he is 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, and dwelleth not in Temples 
made with Hands; tor he that is infinite in Power, 
and immenſe in his Nature, cannot be confined in 
Temples, or Statues, or Shrines, as the Heathens 
thought their Gods were, like Birds in a Cage, by 
a kind of magical Conſecration: Neither is wworſhip- 
ped with Mens Hands, by Images, or other Repre- 
ſentations of human Make, as ib he needed any thing, 
ſeeing he giveth to all Life and Breath, and all things; 
and therefore can want nothing from them who re- 
ccive all things from him. 

Ver. 26. Aud hath made of one Blood, from Azam 
and Mab, all Nations of Men lo dwell on all the 
Face of the Earth, and hath determined the Times bt- 
fore appointed, and the Bounds of their Habilation. 
By the Counſel of his own Wiidom he hath diſpoſed 
and upheld the Race of Men in Times and Seaſons, 
in their ſeveral Bounds and Poſſeſſions, not by any 
rigid Fate, as the Stoicks held, but by an unerring, 
jut and bountitul Providence. And thence per- 
ſuades them, 
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Ver. 27. That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, this God 
that made the World, if haply, by chance, as Men 
blind, or in the dark grope after things, hey might 
feel after him, and find him, which theretore, atter all 


their painful Searches after Wiſdom, they had not 


kither:o done; though the Manifeſtations of him, 
in the Effects of his Preſence and Power, are not re- 
mote from our Obſervations ; hough (x2 ro, quam- 
quam, qura, becauſe) he be not far from every one of 
us 3 for in him we live, and move, and have our Being; 
it being eſſential to a Creature as ſuch, to have Its 
whole Dependence upon God. 

As certain alſo of your own Poets have ſaid, For we 
alſo are his Offpring, of Jehovah the Unknown 
God; not Fove, to whom Aratus the Poet igno- 
rantly attributed the Government of the World. 
And if Vale the principal Work of the lower Cre- 


ation, be of God's forming, the Apoſtle's Conclu- 
fon muſt neceſſarily follow, That we ought not to 
Hint that the G — . ts like unto Geld or Silver, or 
Stone graven by Man s Art or Device: It being unrea- 
ſonable to think the Artificer is not more excellent 
than what he forms: And for the ſame reaſon, that 
the Gods are in the ſhape of Men, who are lo far re- 
moved from, and inferior to Divinity; and above 
all, it is moſt irrational for Man, the Offspring of 
God, to worſhip an Idol of his own making, tor 
and inſtead of God. 4 1 

From the whole we may infer, that the wiſer of 
theſe blind Grecians knew there was a God, but what 
or who he was, they never knew; nor where to find, 
nor what to make of him; but thought him either 
duturn, or Jupiter, or the Sun, or any thing but 
what he really was: Nor with all their natural or 
acquired Wiſdom could they attain any right Idea or 
Notion of God, what he was, or where to be 
ound, 2 | 
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And if at Athens, the Eye of the World, the 
Miſtreſs of Learning, the School of Wiſdom and 
of Nature, they were totally 1gnorant of the true 
God, it cannot be expected that other Nations 
ſhould be acquainted with him; nor that the Light 
of Nature, Philolophy, or the Diſquiſitions of the 
moſt elevated Minds, ſhould be ſufficient for theſe 
things; if God was unknown to them, who were 
moſt capable (without a divine Aid) of knowing 
him, yet they continued blind, and groping 1n the 
dark to no purpole. 

This has brought ſuch Difficulties on ſome mo. 
dern Schemes, that they who undertake the Deſence 
of Paganiſm, and mult not allow them to be jgno- 
rant of the true God ; becauſe if they did, their 
whole Syſtem, calculated to oppoſe Revelation, 
would fall to the Ground; cannot help ſtumbli 
at this Objection, and grant that the Heathens had 
but very lame and imperfect Notions of the Supreme 
God : That the Rays of the Divinity were inter- 
cepted by a dark Cloud, and the Minds of Men in- 
volved in a profound Ignorance yet being inſtruc- 
ted by the Book of Nature, they arrived to the 
Knowledge of the Supreme God, but not the God 
of the Jews, becauſe he was unknown to them, and 
it would be a little ſtrain'd to ſuppoſe this unknown 
Deity to be the God of Jrael. Such lame and im- 
perfect Notions of a God very well indeed correſpond 
with an unknown God ; and the true God was al- 
ways Deus incertus. But why ſhould we ſuppole 
St. Paul preached two Supreme Beings, one to the 
Gentiles, another to the Jews ? He had been 
taught to believe one only, the Creator of Heaven 
— Earth; and by this Character he diſtinguiſhes 
him to the Athenians. He is teaching them to re- 
ceive the God of the Jews, but as manifeſted under 
the Goſpel through Jeſus Chriſt : Becauſe he ball 
appointed a Day in which be will judge the — . 
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Rightcouſneſs by that Man whom be hath ordained : 
Whereof he hath given Aſſurance io all Men, Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, in that he hath raiſed him from 
the dead, They had not a Deity, but what was a 
Oat Wy, and from this 2 Tat Ae. . „ Superſtition 10. 
wards Demons, he endeavours to convert them, and 
for their Encouragement adds, Ver. 30. The Times 
of this Tgnorance (of him and his Worſhip) Gd 
winked at. 

There are indeed Men of great Learning, who 
conclude, that the Apoſtle here plainly confeſſes their 
worſhipping of the true God. But how does the 
Argument ſtand ? He was unknown to them, 
therefore they knew him. They worſhipped him 
ignorantly, without knowing whom or how to do 
it; therefore they worſhipped the true God. And 
thus by the Light of Nature diſcovered, they knew 
not what, that 1s, nothing at all, an ignorant Wor- 
ſhip for an unknown God ; they found in the dark 
what they never ſaw or felt: And thus Knowledge 
and Ignorance are the ſelf-fame thing. 

But the Apoſtle's Intention is evident: The Altar 
confeſſed their Worſhip of an unknown God, 
which was the Exceſs of Ignorance and Superſti- 
tion; but whence they might be convinced, that a 
God unknown to them or their Fathers, might 
yet be a God to be worſhipped. He lays hold on 
this Occaſion, to declare what God was unknown 
to them, and perſuade them to worſhip him only, 
vz, The God that made the World and all Things 
therein, which was a Deity, that neither Egypt nor 
{h:ns before that time had ever heard of: And this 
was no more than what St. Paul every where repeats 
and affirms, that & % 6 »6o;.os, he was @ God 
whom the World did not know, 1 Cor. i. 21. And 
to the Galatians iv. 8. Su eid\bres Ocov, that they 
tnew not God, &c. which are a plain Comment - 
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the unknown God of the Athenians, and the Truth 
is, they knew not the true God of Heaven, 

Though if ever the Greeks came near the true 
Knowledge and Name of the Supreme God, it waz 
under that of Zeus Sabazius, the molt rational Deriva. 
tion of which, is from the Hebrew 1/ebaoth, orSabanth, 
the Lord of Hoſts: Which however Ar;ophanes took 
notice of as a ſtrange and foreign God, lately crept 
in amongſt them, and who ought to be baniſhed 
out of Greece. 

But what ma oper be inferred from this 
Paſſige, in behalf of Natural Religion, we mä) 
fafely take from one who was willing and (if ever 
any were) able, to eſtabliſh it on a ſure and folid 
Foundation ; the great Dr, Clarke in a Diſcourſe on 
theſe very Words; * hen, Tays he, was at that 
time the Scat of Learning in Greece, the great 
„ Reſort of Philoſophers of all Sets, and of the 
&« ableſt and molt accompliſhed Men in every part 
« of Literature. Whatever the Light of Nature 
or Reaſon, aſſiſted with all the Helps of acqui- 
red Learning, could poſlibly diſcover concerning 
<« the Nature of God and of true Religion, might 
& naturally have been expected to be met with 
« here. Here, if in any part of the World, it 
„ was reaſonable to imagine, might have been 
% fourd Numbers of Men freę from the Contagji- 
« on of thoſe grols Superſtitions and abſurd Idoh- 
& tries, which had overſpread the ignorant and 
& unlearned World. But on the contrary, in fact, 
„ jt appears from this Hiftory of St. Paul, and 
from the agreeing Account, which all other an- 
&« cient Writers give us of this Matter; that this 
« Schcol of Reaſon and Philoſophy, this eminent 
& Seat of Learning, was it ſelf as deeply overwhelm- 
e ed, and buried in Superſtition and Idolatry, as 
„% any other Part of the leſs learned World, The 
„ gbyious Inference from which Obſervation, is, 
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« the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of Revelation: For 
« how true foever it be (as moſt true and certain 
it is) that the Principles of true Religion are per- 


A 


-- 


37 


« fectly agreeable to Nature and Realon, and ma 
m thence By 


« even demonſtrably be deduced fro 


—— 


« or none of thele molt learned Philoſophers, ei- 
« ther themſelves ſaw and traced this Light of 
« Reaſon and Truth, or dared to diſcover and re- 
„ commend it to others. From whence it evi- 
« dently appears, that tlioſe right Notions concern- 
« ing God and the natural Obligations of Religi- 
« on, which are now ſo plain and obvious in Rea- 
« ſon, that they are urged by many as an Argu- 
« ment againſt the Needfulneſs of any Revelation 
wat all, are themſelves generally borrowed from the 
„Light of Revelation, even by thoſe who uſe 


them as an Argument againſt it,” 
Can any thing mere abundantly prove the In- 
ſuficiency of Realon, notwithſtanding all the ex- 


ternal Aids of tlie Book of Nature, and the Fit- 


« irreliſtible Arguments ; yet ſo it was, that few 


neſs of things? And when we find theſe great 


Defenders and Ornaments of Reaſon, making tuch 
Retreats as are utterly inconſiſtent with the boaſted 
Powers of it; will it not juſtify others in en- 
deavouring to fatisfy their Minds, and account 
for theſe Truths by different Means of Know- 
ledge, wherein there may be no Darkneſs or Per- 
plexity, but ſomething obvious, rational, and cer- 

lain ? | 
But there are ſeveral Paſſages in this Sermon 
that deſerve a more particular Conſideration, as be- 
Ing conſtantly uſed to ſhew how far human Learn- 
ng can teach any Place or People the Divine 
Truths of God. A:hens had been long the Seat of 
Widom, where it had been carried to its higheſt 
Elevation, and was for many Ages looked upon 
3 tie School of Learning and Religion for the reſt 
ot 
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of the World. Whence ſuch pompous Epithen 
were given to it by Euripides, ErallG Ear, the 
Greece of Greece; by Diodorus, Keivoy Tavruy dy 
Bow Tov Tout uri pio by Thucyaides, wotoleuors FB). 
Juſtin, 1'5, ; by Strabo, copwy bnnrhpior 3 and by the 


Spartans, one of the Eyes of Greece. 

But as Demon-Worſhip was the Offspring of vain 
Phiſoſophy and Reaſoning, Rom. i. 21. fo whereve 
theſe flouriſhed moſt, there did Idolatry alſo ; human 
Sciences, and ſpiritual Blindneſs growing up equal. 
ly together, which was the State of Athens, and 
what raiſed the Apoſtle's Indignation, Ver. 16. when 
he ſaw the City wholly given to Idolatry, zared wh, 
full of Idols and Altars. The Idol was an Objed 
of Adoration; and the Altar, a Witness that 
what it was erected to, was a God, and that they 
took the Idol or Statue for a God. Ara gd, que 
teſtatur, pro Numine id haberi cui erigitur. Nam ili 


Auguſtin (ſcilicet Erhnict) quod Numen habeant, & pro Numin 
Tom. 10. accipiant illam ſtatuam, ara teſtatur. Quid illic fe 


Ser. 6. 


Vid. Alci 


. ciat ara, fi illud non habeatur pro Numine, &c. And 


biad Diod. at Athens there were numberleſs Statues of the 


| ſeb. pr. N 
2m re. Egyptian, where they ſo prodigiouſly multiplied, 


p. 486. 
- Attic, 


Diſſert. 
38. 


they were fond of ſtrange Gods, yet worſhipped 


Gods; and NXenop/on complained that they had 


. ſame God, as of Mercury. They were in every 
Street and Lane, ſays Plutarch. 
The firſt Altar at A/hens was built by Cecrops the 


that Pauſanias who took an accurate Survey of the 
Country, fays there were more of theſe aw, 
Images and Altars there, than in all Greece beſide; 


no one without an Image to repreſent him. I 
was the Cuſtom of the Greeks, ſays Maximus Tyrius, 
to worſhip the Gods in the pureſt Matter, of hu: 
man Shape, and with the moſt exquiſite Art 
Theſe increaſed to fo exceſſive a Number, that 
Athens was called the Country and Shop of the 


made the whole City but one Altar, Cicero 9 i, 
73 roi 
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Urbs fanorum repleta, a City crammed with Tem- De Rep. 
ples 3 and one in Petronius obſerved, our Country is 8 8 
jo filled with Deities, that you may eaſier find a God 3 P. 
than a Man; and it was truly the Pantheon of the Pam. 
World, having one Temple in common to all the AjẽI - .. 
Gods. 

Hence the Oracle might well call Athens, ry lian. l. 
vonn igtay © EMAgd Ge, the common Altar of 4. C. 6. 
Greece  Sophacles ſtiles it the ſacred Building of the 
Gods; as Hepefias did Attica, the Work of the "19991. 
Gods and the ancient Heroes. Theſe were the Gods 7 P. 396. 
of Athens ; and its Religion, the Worſhip of them, 
being wholly given to Idolatry. 

Ver. 18. 4 Setter forth of trange Gods, Hina dare +: 
beo, foreign Demons, to which their itching 
Fars gave immediate Attention, being above al 
others ſuperſtitiouſly diſpoſed to admit foreign Gods 
and Worſhip into their own. As Sirabo notes 
that their Hoſpitality to Strangers extended to the 
Gods, w rw Erving frpwy wapstfavlcy in re- L. 10. 
ceiving many ſtrange Gods or Worſhips. Their 
Superſtition had not only adopted all the monſtrous 
Fictions of Antiquity, but they themſelves conti- 
nually added new ones. 

The Romans on the contrary were unkind to _ | 
ſtrange Gods, and did not receive them but with 3 
Difficulty, that they might be ſaid, prootiysry ; 
ih Eee, to be _— rather taan Lovers of 
them: And Dion Caſſius ſays, one of the blackeſt 
Crimes of Sardanapalus, was introducing into Rome 
the Worſhip of Heliagalalus; and though he was a 


foreign God, he revered him more religiouſly than 5 - * 
any other, ſo far as to tet him above Jupiter. ; 


But by the Law of Albens no foreign God or 
Worſhip was to be admitted, till approved and li- | 
cenfed by the Areopagus, which had the ſole Power 
in religious Matters; and according to Dems/thenes, In Ariſte.' | 
to one had ever complained of any unjuſt Sentence van. — 


given 
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riven by that Court; yet the ſevereſt Laws were en. 

acted at Athens, and every Citizen commanded on 
Pain of Death to worſhip the Gods and Heroes as the 
Laws of the City required: And they who obſerved 
not the appointed Ceremonies, were immediately 
dragged to the Court of Arcopagus. The cutting a 
Twig out of a ſacred Grove, was a capital Offence, 
even a Fool has been condemned for Killing one 
of Aſculapius's Sparrows, And a Child acciden- 
tally taking up a Plate of Gold fallen from Diana's 
Crown, was put to Death for Sacrilege. 

From theſe Admiſſions aroſe the different Titles of 
the Gods, Patri, thoſe of the Country, and Peregrir, 
Foreigners or ſtrange Gods: There were alſo older 
Gods, wah are pei, and newer ones, y:wrrecr 3 the 
Dii Patrii were commended for the Ancientneſs of 
their Worſhip ; but the Peregrini were new Gods, 
in regard they were lately procured or choſen, 
And at Athens there was a vaſt multitude of thele 
new ſtrange Gods, whom they termed, Ztyss or 
Feryixes Sex5, Apollophanes the Poet had put toge- 
ther their Names and Series in his Creten/ibus, as 
Heſfychius teſtifies in Sect Feinòt; and thoſe are what 
Cicero ſays were diſquieted by Ariſtophanes ; ſo that 
Sabazius, and ſome others of them, were by him 
judged ſtrange, and had been cjected out of the 
City. 

This Court aſſembled on the Hill of Mars, be- 
cauſẽ that God was indicted and tried for Murder by 
a Jury of twelve Gods, but acquitted ; and here were 

/ Socrates and others tried for invading Religion, and 
undervaluing the Gods. 

Ver. 19. Hither was St. Paul brought, as a Pub- 


/ liſher of toreign Gods and Doctrines, Jeſus, and the 


Reſurrection, to be examined concerning them; 
though perhaps (as the Proceedings of the Court 
had been much altered ſince the Days of Socratez) 


not as a Criminal but a Benefactor, in having 
new 
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new Worſhip to propoſe to a People zealous above Warbur- , . 
all others in what they call Religion, as ſome have in- = Ari 
geniouſiy conjectured. But the other Opinion ſeems = 
preferable, that he was carried thither, as a Bab- 
bler, and a Sower of Sedition, and by putting new 
Notions into Mens Heads, before they had been 
legally authorized, was a Diſturber of the Peace, and 
had offended the Laws of the State. 

Dr. Bentley, Sermon 2. p. 9. (and with him agrees Anno. 
Dr. Whitby) ſays, * They too well underſtood the / 
« Notion of a Reſurrection, to worſhip it as a 
« Goddeſs.” But thoſe learned Perſons ſhould firſt | 
have ſhewn how they came not to underſtand the / 
Notion of a Fever, or a Jakes, too well to wor- - 
ſhip them for Goddeſſes. They knew it, juſt as / 
Epimenides did the true God, in erecting an Altar / 
to the unknown one, and at the ſame time build- 
ing Temples to the moſt ſhameful Vices, 

Ver. 22, He addrefles himſelf in theſe remarka- 
ble Words, Je Men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too ſuperſtitions, dac;Jauuoytsioss, more 
addicted to the Worſhip of Demons, or to the 
Worſhip of more Demons, than others. Both which | 
Acceptations are true: For Pauſanias ſays, that they In Artic. 
ud worſhip the Gods more than others. And Fo- 2. cont. 
ſephus, that all Men ſay they are the moſt pious of Pn 
all the Greczans : And Sophocles, that this City goes . 
_ all in worſhipping and honouring the 

ods, , 


The Word has ſometimes been uſed for Religion \ 


in general, but is here put in Oppoſition to true 
Picty. Religio vers Dei cultus eft, ſuperſtitio falſi. Lactant. 
„Their Gods were falſe, and the Worſhip an ido- |- + P. 
* latrous Superſtition.” Virgil makes it conſiſt in** 
bing ignorant of the ancient Gods. Yana ſuper- 

* 
Wored all the Gods that Madneſs or Folly had ever SY 
uyented, 


R But 
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But dar aiyucys ſignifies more than Demonum 
cults, viz. a faviſh Fear of Demons, or dead 
Heroes, and was fo underſtood by the moſt learn- 
Clem. ed Chriſuans, Oe S. Aaupivay goa, And again, 
\\ _ ; ADS is one that does not think there is a God, 
p. a. Ono 6 89 Ks TRA auovie, 6 Wayre Sa- 
Id. Strom. &{w!, , Evnev, 8 bey, rusb,jtr avvpuroyy 
7. P. 70. re, Cc. one that fears Demons, and makes Gods 


Will 7 of every thing, Wood, Stone, Spirit, Man, &c. the 
| DAL Word is derived from Acid, to fear, and Hatiuwy, a 
| De Super. Demon; ſo Plutarch makes it a troubleſome fear- 
1 od ful Opinion of the Gods, which ſuppoſes there are 

165. Gods, but cee, Furies, Sprights, cruel and ill 

natured ones. And therefore the Apoſtle might 
well charge them with it, whoſe Religion conſiſted 
wholly therein. They believed Demons to be 
true Gods; and Superſtition worſhips a Creature as 

God. Neligio Deum colit, ſuperſtitio violat. 
| Ver. 23. An Altor, with this Inſcription, To the 
| unknown God, It was a Cuſtom among the Ancients, 
| to engrave on the Altar, the Name of the God 
to whom it was dedicated, which at Aihens in par- 
ticular was neceſſary, to diſtinguiſh them amidſt a 
Conflux of the moſt remote and ſtrange ones from 
= Thacyd: all Parts of the World. The fame Altar was fre- 
N quently dedicated to many, as one by Pi/iſtratus, 
Plutarch. in the Market-place, to the twelve Gods; and Pu 
in Nicia. eg 7wy SAwltza ©:93y, frequently occurs. The El. 
aus, Arcadians, Athenians, Corinthians, and Lacedt- 
monians, had Altars in common to all the Gods. 

Bone Oect᷑e maocw c xc. 

Amidſt this Variety, there was one to the un- 
known God, and probably there were many of 
Vit. Apol- them: Philoſtratus ſays, at Athens there were Altars 
lon. I. 6. of unknown Gods or Demons, &dyve5wy l 

C. 7. \ . . 
Bu, and Payſanias mentions them in the Plural 

In Attic, Number, Oe aywwsw Bout, Altars of the unknown 

- Gods; by which alſo Grotius thinks might be de. 
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noted many Altars Oe¾ ayvwsws Crilias in LA. Philopa- 


can (wears vn T 2% wsov e ANI eng, by the God un- 
known to the Athenians. Yet Triephs at the Cloſe 
of the Dialogue, ſays, ** We having found out the 
« God unknown at Mbens, and worſhipped him 
« with Hands ſtretched up to Heaven, will give 
« thanks to him, as having been thought worth 
« to be made ſubject to his Power.” But as it 7 
plain, the former knew not that God; fo the lat- 
ter, through the whole Dialogue, appears to have 
_ peo wo in Chriſtianity ; or the Author 
whoever he be, was one, and 180 
the Mouth of his 3 3 
Or if the whole Inſcription ran, according to 
Oecumenius, 1 


OEOIZ AZIAZ KAI ETPOQITHS 
KAI AIBTHZE 
OEQ ATNQ2TNQ 
KAI 
EENQ. 


To the Gods of Aſia, Europe, and Africa, fo the un- 
known and ſtrange God: The crowding him among 
all the Demons in the World, proves them to be 
totally ignorant of his Nature; as the placing him 
among the ſtrange ones, does, that they had recei- 
ved him from others, and were not Authors of the 
— = 
There are ſeveral Reaſons given for the erectin 
= Altars. But the moſt probable is, their pe. 
tous Fear of omitting any God, which, amidſt the 
Uncertainty of ſo many different Religions, might 
elily have been done; or it might proceed from 
their not knowing what God to aſcribe ſome re- 
markable Benefit or Deliverance to, and therefore 
n Gratitude erected an Altar to the unknown One, 


Diogenes Laertius gives this Account of their Riſe: ,, Reime. 
pime- 


tris, vol. 2. 


p. 769. 


In Atta. 


— 


That ZEpimenides ſtaid a Plague among the aide. 


R 2 Athenians 


In cod. 


Rhetor. 


L 3. e. 17. 


p. 466. 


Divinat. 


Vit. Solon. 
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& Athenians in this manner. He took a black 
* and white Sheep to Areopagus, whence he let 
them go which way they would; commanding 
„ thoſe that followed them, that whereloever they 
lay down, they ſhould ſacrifice them m7 ggf 
„ XovTrt Oey, to ſome fit and proper God. The 
« Calamity ceaſed, and to this very Day, ſays L. 
« ertius, there are Altars to be found without Name, 
*« which were then made in Memory of this Ex- 
« ee The Peſtilence was undoubtedly ſtop- 
ped by the true and living God; but does it not 
obviouſly occur, that neither Fprmenides, nor they, 
knew the Author of this Event, whether Saturn, 
Fupiter, or which among the Hoſt of Gods, and 
therefore aſcribed it to a meet God, but they could 
not tell who, Epimenides was a Cretan, and they 
were religious Worſhippers of that Jupiter they 
had given the World; and if Solon, the wiſeſt Man 
in Greece, who lived in the ſame Age, Olympiad 46, 
was ignorant of the true God, it 1s hard to con- 
ceive otherwiſe of Epimenides, by whoſe Advice the 
Athenians built Temples to Contumely and Impu- 


; "Vs 
dence : *1 Ceres 0 Av dicheigsg. 


Let us ſee whether his Character will afford any 
ground for ſuch Suppoſition. Laertius indeed lays, 
that he was yvw5inuraroc, divinandi peritiſſimus, miſt 
Skilful in divining, and Sepia, moſt dear to the 
Gods; and that the Cretans ſacrificed to him as to 
a God, ws Se. Ariſtotle ſays, he did not prophely 
or divine of Futuritics, but of what was paſt and 
obſcure. Cicero, That as there were two Methods 
of divining, one by Art, and the other without 
it, by an enthuſiaſtick Motion of the Mind, or 
Madneſs; that Epimenides was of the latter Sort: 
Qued & ſomniantibus ſepe contingit, & nonnunquan 
vaticinantibus per furorem; ut Bacis Beotius, ut Epi. 
menides Cres, ut Sibylla Erythrea ; and Plutarch, 
that he was skilful in religious Matters, both vor; 
£102, 
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tical, and myſtical, T+@ ra Sada, v &Svorast- 
x19, 2 TENESIANV copiav; and that aſter luſtrating 
the City, he would ask no Preſents in Money, but 
only asked a Bough of the holy Olive. The 
Sum of which 1s, that he was an excellent Prieſt, 
Augur, and Soothſayer, skilful in all the Super- 
ſtitions and Myſteries of Idolatry; from whence 
I think 1t cannot be inferred, that he was an Evan- 
geliſt of the true God; or if ſo, it is evident that 
heleft him unknown to the Athenians. 

Another Original of theſe Altars is faid to be 
on this Occaſion: The Athenians ſending to ask 
Aid from the Lacedemonians, the Form' of Pan met 
the Ambaſſadors, and complained that they wor- 
ſhipped other Gods, but neglected him; however he 
promiſed his Aſſiſtance, if they amended for the fu- 
ture: Wherefore after their Victory, not being 
certain to whom they owed it, they erected an Al- 
tar to the unknown God. What is this but a Le- 
gend ſuited to the Darkneſs of the Times? If Pan 
were the true God, they did not worſhip him, 
nor come at the Knowledge of him by Reaſon or 
Nature, but from Hobgoblins and Apparitions, and 
Jebovab was preached by Meſſengers from Pluto. 

Nor was this Cuſtom peculiar to Greece, but 
obſetved by the Romans alſo, in the immediate Erec- 
tion of Altars on any ſudden Benefit received ; as 
that to Adoption mentioned by Tacitus, l. 1. and 
another to Revenge, I. 3. So the ancient Romans 
when they felt an Earthquake, betook themſelves 
by publick Command to religious Obſervances, but 
did not, as on other Occaſions was uſual, name the 
God, to whom they dedicated ſuch Solemnities, 
leſt by miſtaking one for another, they might 
oblige the People to a falſe Worſhip; and as it 
was uncertain c what Power, or God, Earth- 
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Oecumen. 
in Acta. 


A. Gell. 
1. 2. e. 28, 


quakes happened, they nn Sacrifice to an un- 


3 certain 
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certain Deity, in the ancient Form, / Deo, / Deg, 
whick was by the Decree of the Prieſts, ays Varro. 

The Latins had alio many Altars, Diis Deabuſ. 
gue omnibus; & Dibus Drabuſque omnibus; & Her- 
culi invifto, & ceteris Diis: And the moit Icarned 
among them, Tully, was under the ſame gnorance 
and Diffidence, when he adviſed his Jeremia to re- 
turn thanks to ſome God or other, that had given 
her Relief in her Diſorder, but could not tell who, 
whether Apollo or A/culapius, But, cui quidem ty 
Deo, quemadmo11u11n ſoles, pie & caſtè ſatisfacias we- 
lim. 

So among tlic Carthaginians, it was cuſtomary, 
if they did not proſper by worſhipping the Gods they 
did know, to 1acritice to them they did not know, 
After the Defeat of Imilco in Sicily, and their being 
invaded, they immediately ſet about atoning Ceres 
and Preſerpine, whom they had never adored before; 
and having expoſed all the Statues of the Gods, 
ordered them to be worſhipped after the Grecian 


Manner, 


The Ignorance of the Divine Nature made this 
Uncertainty run through the whole of their Re- 


ligion; Many were Dei involuti, they knew not 


2. whom they ſhould adore, therefore to their Prayers 


added, Sive tu Deus es, frve Dea; and in their 
publick Devotions when they doubted the Name, 
the Form was, Di/. Pater, ve Jovis. Manes. five. vos. 
Quo. alio. nomine. fas. eſt. nominare, As alſo, when 
the Sex of their Gods was dubious, many of them 


being Hermaphrodites, they mentioned both, as Ono- 


macritus in his Hymn to Minerva thus beſpeaks 
her, "Apony EU , Snus EPvs, or EPs. 


Side Deo. 
Si ve Dee. 


! | | 
Boxhorn. And we meet with this Inſcription. C. Ter. Dexter 
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In the ſame Manner Ovid, 


TR 3 ? Metam, 
——Ruquis fuit ille Deorum. "Ho 
And Virgil, 3 | 
— Sequimur te, ſancte Deorum, _ * 
Quiſquis es — 


Innumerable Paſſages of the ſame kind every where 
occur; and A. Gellius juſtly tells us, who theſe un- 
known Gods were, viz, They whoſe Names wcre 
uncertain, or it was not lawful to declare them: Noct Ar. 
Nay he whoſe Sex was doubtful, was called an un- J. 2. Cc. 28. 
known God. 
From which it ſeems very evident, that the 
Athenians, by their Unknown God, intended ſome 
Deity, who they ſuppoſed had been propitious to 
them, yet not being certain of his Name, and that RE 
no Offence might be given, they called him un- 11 
known. | 
Yet it 1s perpetually hinted, as if this Altar were 
pecultar to Athens, and ſomething might be inferred | 
from its being only in a Place, where the Sciences 1 | 
were carried to their higheſt Elevation : But this 8 | 
is a great Miſtake, ſuch Altars and Gods being | 
common all over the World; and were fo many 
that Varro wrote a Book of the unknown * D. 
Gods, and another of the uncertain ones. In the 3. 


Allick Pagi there were many Altars without Names. Not. Id. 
Near the great Altar of Jupiter at Olympus, there J. 7. c. 17, | 
was one to the Unknown Gods; and the Arcadians — 


Id. Arcad. 


worſhipped a Statue without a Name. 

| And both Pauſanias in 1 Eliac. and Theagenes 
in Lib. de Diis, mention two Cities among the 
Lydians, in which was a large Temple with Altars 
in them, and Aſhes thereon quite different from 
tae common Sort, &c. and here the Prieſt invoked 
the unknown God, reciting out of a Book ſome 
barbarous Form, in a Language utterly unknown to 
R 4 the 
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the Greeks ; and that as ſoon as he prayed, a bright 
Flame ſhone round, and conſumed the Wood he 
had Jaid upon the Altar, without any Fire being 
put to it. 

Serabo mentions this Cuſtom of the Celliberiams, 
that upon the Full- Moon they worſhipped an un- 
known or nameleſs God, avwujpw Tivi Ow, by dan- 
cing all Night before their Doors in unſeemly 
Poltures; The Perſians, Arabians, and other Eaſterns 
had their unknown God. The People of Mar- 
ſeilles in Gaul, openly profeſſed their Worſhip 
of unknown Gods, and found that this inſpired 
them with a greater Fear of their Deities, [They 
worlhipped them at a Diſtance, and did not come 
near the Place where their Statues ſtood. The 
Prieſt did not approach them without trembling, 
and dreaded their appearing to him, that is, dread- 
ed the knowing of them. And at Bourdeaux, 
amongſt other Demon Altars there was one to an 
unknown God, which ſtood with the reſt till they 
were all demoliſhed by the Command of Martial 
Biſnop of Limoſin. And if we paſs into America, 
we ſhail find the People of Peru and others to have 
alſo au unknown God, as well as politer Na- 
tions. 

So that the Argument will prove too much; if 
the Athenians knew the true God, becauſe they had 
an Altar to an unknown one, it will follow, that 
all others, even the moſt barbarous and ſavage 
were for the ſame Reaſon acquainted with him: 
though if we would ſpeak ſtrictly of thele devout 
idolaters, they knew no more of either, known or 
unknown Gods, than the Statue and the Name, 
all their Thoughts and Ideas of a Divine Nature 
being ſo infinitely diſtant from it: And Sophocles, 
at the Beginning of his Menalippa, made a Con- 
icition which extended to all Men, 


Joe, 
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right Jove, of whom we here below, Barnes 
dd he Nothing befides the Name do know. 8 * 
being vio TI » 1 9 \ , | Pu tobat. 

Zeus O15 ss, 8 W oid a mhv N99. v. 2. 
rians, : * p. 768. 
in un. So Triepho in Lucian was quite ignorant of every 
y dan- thing relating to Minerva, but her Name. 
eemly Ver. 28. As certain alſo of your own Poets have 
aſterns ſaid, For we alſo are his Offspring, not of Fove, but 
Mar- Jehovah, the unknown true God, whom he preached 
orſhip unto them; which is only carrying on the Alluſion, 
aſpired and ſhewing how, on their own Principles, they might 
They acknowledge him: And the Apoſtle might juttly vid. cy. 
t come approve what had been truly but ignorantly wrote Alexand. 
The by any of their Authors; as many ſublime and moſt Strom. 1. 
nbling, exalted Sentences there are in Plato and others, not- e 
dread- withſtanding their Idolatry : So St. Paul teacheth 
rdeaux, Titus to convince the CGretans out of their own 
to an Poets, Tv. i. 12. 
ill they Yet however viſionary it may be to imagine, that 
Martial Aratus the Poet knew the true God, and referred © 
tmerica, lis Zeus to him who made the World and all things 
to have therein, great Pains have been taken by learned vid. Seid. 
ter Na- Men to apply it in that Senſe. But does it follow, Diis Syr. 
that becauſe the Words Ords, Deus, or God, are ap- SV ntag. 1. 
ach; if I pldable to the true one, that they were fo intended 2. P. 
hey had oy the Heathens ? Are not many things ſpoken of 7 
ww, that Idols, or Jupiter, as Optimus, Maximus, &c. which 
| ſavage I annot without Blaſphemy be attributed to them? 
h him: The fame Appellations which are given to one pro- 
devour perly and piouſly, may be transferred to another im- 1} 
10wn or properly and impiouſly; but are they therefore the 
Name, Mine? 
Nature Even the illuſtrious Selden confeſſes, that the In- Id Syntag. 
. kription 70 he Uninown God, was brough 25 
ophocles, ption To the Unknown God, was brought to pals 1. p.205. 
2 Con- MV) the Deluſion of Demons, or Devils; and yet the / 


Apoltle takes an Opportunity to cite it: Can we 
| nen otherwiſe imagine but that theſe Words of the 
Jave, Poet 
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Poet were ſpoken according to the Apprehenſion of 


„Mankind, and that the Apoſtle only reſtores what 


* 


81 


Vid. Cl. 
Alexand. 
Strom. 5. 


P. 597. 


was improperly ſaid of Demons, and gives to God 
the things which belong to God, what Idolatry had 
ſacrilegiouſly beſtowed on Idols? 

Aratus was of (Alicia, the ſame Province with St. 
Paul, who therefore was not unacquainted with his 
Writings. He flouriſhed in the time of Philadelpha;, 
and wrote his Phenomena and Dioſemia, both in ſuch 
Eſteem with learned Men, that Cicero, Claudius, 
and Germanicus tranſlated them into Latin. He be- 
gins his Phenomena with the uſual Invocation of the 
Poets, iz Aus dpywutora, 2 Jove principium, and 
ſhortly after, Ts Y yivos ioutv, For we are bis Of. 


ing. 

If he had not been inſtructed from the Few 
Schools, he muſt ſpeak theſe Words, either as they 
were generally underſtood, or elſe as an inſpired 
Perſon ; the latter no one ſuppoſes, and on the for. 
mer there cannot be a better Comment than what 
the inquiſitive and learned Diodorus Siculus ſays, that 
it is generally believed, that all Men were origi- 


"nally his Offspring: Of Jebovab? No; but of 7u- 


piter the Cretan, that infamous Adulterer and Idol 
of the Poets. | 

But whoever carefully reads the whole Paſſage of 
Aratus, will, I think, be of Opinion, that by Jupi- 
ter he means the Univerſe, the greateſt God of the 
Ancients; for immediately before he ſays, the Vil- 
hges and Ways, the Markets, Harbours and Seas, 
are full of Jupiter; and Tavrn , Atos niypnutoa 
drt, Me all of us make uſe of every part of Nite, 
And Theon, in his Scholia, interprets that Hemiltich 
even in a ſecondary Meaning, as ſpoken of the Air, 
which he calls rov Aa, or + Ziva + Quoiney, the Na- 


tural Jupiter, in whom, in an inferior Senſe, we may 


be faid 70 live and move, and have our Being; fot 


without Air no Creature can ſubſiſt, it — 
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the moſt immediate Matter of Life unto them, by 


feeding and refreſhing their animal Spirits. And 


Theon muſt be allowed as competent a Judge of the 
Poet's Meaning as any Modern, Nor is that Ex- 
preſſion any more than the old lambick, Z&uty c iy 
dr, „„, zivsutSa z or that of Lucan, Fujiter eff 
quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris ; the tame as 
Virg. Ecl. 3. Jovis omnia plena, Which I imagine 
no one was ever ſo void of Reaſon, as to interpret 
of God that made Heaven and Earth. 

Thus the Apoſtle firſt ſhews the A:herians where- 
in their Guilt of Superſtition and Idolatry conſiſted. 
ad), He teaches them a new and proper Object of 
their Adorations; a God, but confeſſedly unknown 
to them, as diſtinguiſhed by a more auguſt Character 
than any of their Deities had afſumed, The Maker 
of all things, And, 3dly, That ſome Expreſſions 
of their own Writers could be applicable to him 
only ; for, as the Creator of Men, we are his Off- 
ſpring ; as their Preſerver, in him we live and move, 
and have our Being. 

[ ſhall add to what has been already ſaid (concerning 
Imate Ideas) on Rom. ii. 14. that the Heathens not having 
a Law, are a Law unto themſetves, and other Texts of 
the ſame Import, that we muſt underſtand and ex- 
plain them in a Senſe agreeable to the Hebrew Ac- 
ceptation, in which they were wrote. Now it is 


Vi 
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d. Seld. 


de Jure 


certain, that the Jews abſolutely denied any Natu- Nat. & 
nl Law diſcoverable by the mere Light of Reaſon: Gent. jux- 
And that in general (eſpecially the Phariſees, who i. Diſcip. 


of whom St. Paul was one) never intended by uni- 
veral, common, unwritten, or natural Law, any 
more than the Commands given by God to the Firſt 
Farents of Mankind, and by them tranſmitted to 
their Poſterity, who were all equally under an Ob- 
ligation to obſerve it, from the Authority of him 
lat ordained them. Theſe they ſuppoſed to be — 
rainc 


vere the Doctors and Expounders of Religion, and * L. 1. 
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tained in the Precepts of the Sons of Noah, propa. 
gated through the ſeveral Diſperſions of Mankind, 
and for ever continued a Law, or Rule of Life, to 
the Heathen World. And that they were no far- 
ther bound by the written Law of Moſes, than as 
thoſe unwritten ones were afterwards incorporated 
with it. 

It was from the Obſervance of this Law, that 
Noah was found juſt, and Abraham became the 
Friend of God; of whom God ſays, Gen. xvili. 19. 
that he ſhall command his Children and his Houſhold af- 
ter bim, and they ſhall keep the Way of the Lord, to 
do Fuſtice and Judgment. This Way, the Doctrine, 
and the Law, which God had ſhewed to Men. And 
no other Interpretation can be given of thoſe re- 
markable Words in 7 xxiii. 11, 12. My Foot hath 
held his Steps, bis Way have I kept, and not declined, 
neither bave 1 gone back from the Commandment of his 
Lip, and I have eſteemed (or hid in my Breaſt) the 
Words of his Mouth. But theſe were not immedi» 
ately delivered by any Revelation, and therefore 
mult refer to a former Declaration of the Divine 
Will, v2. to our Firſt Parents, which was of per- 
petual and unalterable Obligation to the Sons of 
Men; and is what Jaiab applies to the Heathen, 
and calls, xxiv. 5. the Law, the Obedience, the Ever- 
laſting Covenant. 

The Fews, in ſhort, rejected any Natural Law, 
but what the God of Nature had declared, and or- 
dained for the Direction of Men. And with them, 
Univerſal or Natural Law was the ſame as the 
Way, the Footſteps, the Words, the Dictates, and 
Commands of the Supreme Being, 

But as the conſidering every particular Text, 
would run into too great a Prolixity, I ſhall only 
ſhew in general; 

I. That the Scriptures do not attribute the Know- 
ledge of the true God to the Heathens. H. That 
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II. That they ſuppoſe them incapable of attain- 


ing or diſcovering ſuch Knowledge. 
III. That Men loſt the Knowledge of God by 
their own vain Reaſoning and Philoſophizing. 
Firſt, That the Scriptures, &c. It muſt always be 
remembred, that through the whole Scripture the pe- 
culiar and diſtinguiſhing Character of the true God, 
is Creation and Omnipotence, which was never given to 
any other, The firſt Words of the Divine Hiſtorian 
are, In the beginning God created the Heaven and the Gen. i. 1, 
Larib. What the Heathens adore are but his Crea- 


tures. For all the Goas of the Nations are Idols, but pf. xcvi. ;. 


the Lord made the Heavens, And again, Among the p 
Gods there is none like unto thee, O Lord, there is none 


that can do as thou doſt, And, Thus ſaith the Lord It. xlii. 5. 


Cad, He that created the Heavens, and ſtretched them 

cut, be that ſpread forth the Earth, &c. and then adds, 

lam the Lord, that is my Name, and my Glory will IId. 8. 
not give to another, neither my Praiſe to graven 
Images. And, I am the Lord that maketh all things 
that ftretcheth forth the Heavens dlone, that ſpreadeth 
abroad the Heavens by myſelf. Ard Feremy, He that 
made the Earth by his Power, he hath eſtabliſhed the 
World by his Wiſdom, and hath ſtretched out the Hea- 
vens by his Diſcretion. On which is grounded the 
Prophetick Denunciation againſt every undue Object 
of Divine Worſhip. The Gods that have not made 
the Heavens and the Earth, even they ſhall periſh from 
the Earth, and from under theſe Heavens. And the 
Wiſdom of Solomon, xii. 27. They acknowledged him to 
be the true God, whom before they denied to know. 

And the firſt Chriſtians, to diſcriminate their 
Faith from the Gentiles, profeſſed to believe in 
8 Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 

arth, 

Nor is there one Line that I know of through the 
Old Teſtament, whence it may be inferred, that the 
Heathens had a Knowledge of the true God, who 

is 


Jerem. x. 


l. Ixxxvi. 


I.. xliv. 24 


— 
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is always put in direct Oppoſition to the Beings they 

worſhipped, which were Devils, Demons, Deified 
Deuteron. Men, &c. Thus it is ſaid, They have ſacrificed 19 
Io dp Devils, not to God, to Gods whom they knew not. They 
bu ve ſerved Gods whom they knew not, neither they nor 
Pf Ixxvi.1.their Fathers. David is full to this purpoſe, that in 

Judah is God known, his Name is great in 1ſrael. But 
Pſlxxix.6 às for the Heathen, they are ſuch as have not known 
Pl. ix. 10, him, the Kingdoms that have not called upon bis Name. 
To know the Name of God, was the Mark of a 
true 1/raelite ; To forget God, of the reſt of the 
World. | 

So the Prophets: Pour out thy Fury upon the 
Heathen that know thee not, and upon the Families that 
call not upon thy Name. W here the calling upon 
God is ſubſtituted for the whole Worſhip of him; 
but they acknowledged him not to be their God, 
and conſequently never worthipped or prayed to 
him : For they knew not their Maker, but counted all 
the Idols of the Heathen to be Gods; worſhipped the 
Things they made, and the moſt hateful Beaſts, ſo went 
without the Praiſe of God and his Bleſſing. 

Tſaiah gives a full Atteſtation to this, in a Pro- 
phecy againſt Egypt (the great School of Wiſdom 
and Idolatry) and the calling of it to the Church. 
V. 11. Their Princes were become Fools, and their wiſe Coun- 

ſellors fooliſh. They who pretended 7o be wiſe, and 
the Sons of ancient Rings, and prove their Deſcent 
trom the Gods, many thouſand Years before the 
Creation: Even theſe groſſeſt of Idolaters, hall 
iben ſpeak the Language of Canaan, and ſwear not to 
V. 19, 21. falſe Gods, but to the Lord of Hoſts. In that day ſhall 
there be an Altar to the Lord in the midſt of the Land 
of Egypt ; or they ſhall worſhip the true God, of 
which his Altar was the Monument and Witneſs; 
and the Lord ſhall be known to Egypt, and the Egyp- 
tians ſhall know the Lord. Can Words more clearly 
expreſs their Ignorance of him; and how n 
tica 
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teal would it be, to ſay they ſhould ſome time 
know what they already knew ? 

In the New Teſtament our Saviour fays to the Match. xy. 
Woman of Canaan, whom St. Mark calls a Gentile 22- 
of Syrophenicia, 1. e. a Phenician of Tyre or Sidon; 
It is not meet to take the Childrens Bread, and to caſt 
it to Dogs 3 a Note of Reproach and Diſtinction be- 
twixt them, and ſuch as knew and acknowledged . 
God to be their Father; which the Heathens did | 
not. 
Through all the Writings of the Anoſtles, Idola- 
try is the very Character ot Gentiliſm. Ze know that 1 Cor. xii, 
ye were Gentiles, carried away to dumb Idols, even as je 2 
were led. Which he thus explains: In times paſt ye EP. ii 2. 
walked according to the Courſe of this Morld, according 
10 the Prince of the Power of the Air, the Spirit that 
now cvoreth in the Children of Diſobedience, i. e. the 
Devil, or he Power of Darkneſs. And as they 81 
were Servants to him whom they obeyed, tney held 
Communicn and Fellowſhip only with him. There-, Cor. x. 
fore the things which the Gentiles ſacrifice, they ſacri- 20. 
fice to Devils, not to God. They drank of the Cup 
of Devils, partook of their Table, and had Fellow- | 
ſhip with them. 

And for this reaſon St. Paul fo often aſſerts, that 
they were without God in the World, in av<rur, 4 4 285 
Hate of Atheiſm, in being ignorant of the true God. 18 
And, 2d), Thinking even ſuch things as had no Vid. Cl. 
Exiſtence to be Gods; and on theſe accounts were Alexandr. 
ADeet, Atheiſts, (the very Term which the Heathens 3 
reproached the Chriſtians with, for not allowing 
thoſe to be Gods whom they eſteemed as ſuch) and 
bad no hope of ſpiritual or future Bleſſings. 

So to the Galatians : When ye knew not God, ye did Galat. iv. 
ſervice unto them, which by Nature are not Gods: but 8. 
now after ye have known God, &c. what is more ma- 
nifeſt than that they knew him not before? 
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1 TheT So he warns the Theſſalonians not to walk in ung 
W.5. faral Crimes, as the Gentiles did which know not God, 


nor his Will, as looking upon thoſe Sins as innocent 
or indifferent. 

So that through the whole Scripture there is ſcarce 
one Truth more plainly or frequently aſſerted, than 
that the Heathens were utterly ignorant of the true 
God. | 
II. That the Scriptures did not ſuppoſe the Gen- 
tiles capavle of attaining or diſcovering ſuch Know- 
ledge, is evidently to be inferred, | 

firſt, From the Characters under which they are 
conſtantly repreſented, which are purpoſely given to 
1 ſhew their Inability and Inſufficiency tor 1t. By the 

If. Ix. 2. Prophets in the Old Teſtament, That Darkneſs ſhall 

cover the Earth, and a groſs Darkneſs the People, 

If ix. 2. Again, The People that walked in Darkneſs, and thuy 

that dwell in the Land of the Shadow of Death, which 

Job x. 21. Job ſtiles the Grave, the Land of Darkneſs and the 

Shadow of Death , which implies their being as dead 

Souls in the dark Grave of Sin, under a total De. 

| privation of ſpiritual Knowledge, Light, and Life, 

Wifd. xv. In the Book of J iſdom, that they are moſs fooliſh, 
14. more miſerable than the very Babes. 

All which Terms are directly applied to them in 

the New Teſtament, The Inhabitants of Zabulon 

Matt. iv, and Nepbihali are by our Saviour ſtiled a People 


14. _ which ſat in darkneſs, in the Region and Shadow of 
Lake il. Death, Fhis was Galle of the Gentiles, being in. 
1 16. habited, lays Sivralo, by a mixt Swarm, Zgyptians, 


Vid. Arabiaus, and Phenicians. Foſephus obſerves, that 
Ham. and they are encompaſſed with many ſtrange, i. e. hea- 
Whitby. then Nations: And had continued in the darkeſt 
Ignorance of Duty and of God. | 

St. Paul abounds with theſe Expreſſions: To ſeek 


Ads xvii, 


27. after the Lord, if haply they might feel after him au 


find lim. A Task of the utmoſt difficulty, as Men 


blind or in the dark, put forth their Hands and * 
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leſt they ſhould fall into Danger, and try to find 


the way 3 groping they know not where, and with 
the laſt Hazard and Uncertainty of Succeſs, as the 
Phraſe {n\apnoua clearly intimates, 

He enumerates many of them together : The 


ſee, as foolyh, void of all true Wiſdom, and Babes, 
like Children before the Uſe of Reaſon, unable to 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood. 


He calls them, By Nature the Children of Wrath Eph. ii. 1 
and Diſabedience, dead in Treſpaſſes and Sins : Who 3. f 
walked in the Vanity of their Mind, having the Un- Ib. iv. 17. 


derftanding darkned, being alienated from the Life of 


God through the Ignorance that is in them, becauſe of 


the Blinaneſs of their Hearts, and being paſt feeling did 
give themſelves over unto 1aſciviouſneſs, to work all 
Uncleanneſs with Greedineſs, 

By theſe and many other like Expreſſions, is the 
diſmal State of the Heathens every where declared 
in Scripture : That in their Minds they were blinded 
with the groſſeſt Ignorance, and deluded with the 
fouleſt Errors; in their Wills and Affections corrup- 
ted with the greateſt Diſorder and Senſuality; in 
ther Converſation they practiſed all ſorts of Impiety, 
lniquity, and Impurity z their Conceptions of God 
vere falſe and unworthy, and their Worſhip anſwer- 
able to their Belief, full of foctiſh, lavage, beaſtly 
duperſtitions z their Principles vain, and their Lives 
conformably diſſolute. Even the few wiſe among 
tem were full of Ignorance and Doubt with regard 
to the main Points of Religion, the Exiſtence of 


bod, a Providence, the ſpiritual Nature and future 
Subſiſtence of Souls. 


So that the World was ſhut up and concluded un- Gal. iii 
der Sin, Darknels, Weakneſs, and Death, and the 22. My 
_ Whole Creation, all Mankind, groaned together and Rom. viii. 

- And in the Scripture-Phraſe and ** 


travelled until n 


Language, it was as eaſy for the Blind to diſcern and 
8 find 
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blind, and thoſe which are in darkneſs ; not able to 19. | 
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find things, for the Deaf to hear, for Infants to ar. 

e and reaſon, or for the Dead to ariſe and walk; 
as for the Heathen, in the dark, corrupt, impotent 
State they were in, and which the unſearchable Pro- 
vidence of God permitted, to dive into, diſcern and 
know the ſpiritual things which belong to God. 

Secondly, The Inability of the Heathens to attain 
the Knowledge of God, notwithſtanding all the Aids 
of Reaſon and Nature, may, I think, be ſafely con- 
cluded from conſidering the Dealings of God with 
them: He is jealous of his Honour, he hates the 
Sins of Preſumption, and is of purer Eyes than to 
behold or approve the leaſt Iniquity. 

Vet how often are they aſſured, that all their paſt 
Crimes and Abominations ſhould never be laid to 
their Charge, if they would be converted to God 
by the preaching of the Goſpel ? That God in time 
paſt ſuffered all Nations to walk in their own ways, to 
live after their own Opinions; having ſent neither 
Prieſt nor Prophet amongſt them to reveal his Will, 
nor had afforded any extraordinary Means or ſuperna- 
tural Aſſiſtance, to bring them to a ſaving Knowledge 
of him: And how ſhall they call on him, in whom they 
have not believed? and how ſhall they believe in him, of 
swhoum they have not heard? and how ſhall they hear 
without a Preacher ? 

Therefore the Times of this Ignorance God winked at, 
UTepid'wy, overlooks, takes no notice of, paſſes them 
over in ſilence: But now, as having given thoſe 
Means of Knowledge, which were denied before, 
commandeth all Men cvery where to repent ; which 
certainly implies a new Subject of Duty and Obedi- 
ence, And if the Heathen either had a full Know- 


ledge of God, as ſome affirm ; or with others, that 
they might, with the greateſt Eaſe and Perſpicuity, 
have learned him from the Book of Nature; the 
Characters of which are ſo plain and legible, that 
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lowelt Underſtanding, may read, and be perfectly 


inſtructed ; and yet no notice is taken of their wil- 
ful preſumptuous Apoſtaſy; of ſuch loud and crying 
Sins, as called for Vengeance from Heaven : How 
js this reconcilable with infinite unerring Juſtice, 
that has no Reſpect of Perſons, but giveth to every 
Man according to his Works? Would not the 
State of Paganiſm be much happier than that of the 


IP 


Goſpel ? Under which, f we fin wilfully, after that Heb. x, 


we have received the Knowledge of the Truth, there re- 20. 


maineth no more Sacrifice for Sins, but a certain fear- 


ful looking for of Fudgment, and fiery Indignation, 
Here Apoltaly is. 


which ſhall devour the Adverſaries. 
unpardonable, becauſe done with defpite, wilful, 
obltinate, and malicious. And yet are not the Ways 
of God, and the Decrees of Divine Juſtice equal ? 
If fo, Why did not that clear Knowledge the Hea- 


thens had, or might with ſuch eaſe have obtained, 
render their Idolatry the Object of inevitable Pu- 


niſhment ? But if God will never wink at impeni- 
tent Sins in the Day of Knowledge, muſt we nor 
conclude, that thoſe horrid Impieties, which ſo pure 
God would take no notice of, were committed in 
Night of darkeſt Ignorance ? What other Rea- 
hn can be given for ſo merciful an Allowance of 
Impiety and Impurity ? 

When we conſider theſe and many other Paſſages, 
t ſeems very difficult to imagine the Gentiles had, or 
would ſo eaſily come at the Knowledge of God, their 
Duty to him, or to one another, as many of the pre- 
ent Age are willing to grant them; if that were 
lie Cate, if they had a ſtanding and unvariable Rule 
cf acting, by which they were accountable, and in 
Equity might be judged ; and if under ſuch Circum- 
ances, the Judge of the World (and ſhall not he 


right?) winked at, and forgave them; ſurely their 


Condition was vaſtly preferable to the Jews, that 
S 2 choſen 
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choſen Seed, whole Diſobedience was ſo conſtantly 
and ſeverely puniſhed, beyond the Example of other 
Nations. 

But from theſe Proceedings of the Almighty, we 
may infer ſome not unuſeful Obſervations. - 

Firſt, That the ſevere and uncharitable Cenſurez 
which many have paſſed upon the Gentz/e World, 
of their being unavoidably condemned to everlaſting 


/ Puniſhment, was founded on the Opinion of their 


Pirke Eli 
erer, c. 9. 


44. 


enjoying, or what is the ſame thing, of having Ca 

acities with the greateſt eaſe to attain an exa& 
— of God and their Duty: And upon this 
Suppoſition it would be unreaſonable to determine 
otherwiſe, Such was the vain Opinion of the Fews, 
& That all /ae/ ſhall have a Portion in the World 
©« to come; but the Heathens are to be Fuel for 
« Hell-fire,” 

Secondly, That as God is the Author of Mens Be. 
ings, who created and intended all for Happineſs, be- 
ing of infinite Mercy as well as Juſtice; he ſurely 
iI require no ſtricter Account than according to the 
Talents he himſelf intruſts, and has committed to 
their Charge: So that Impoſſibilities can never be 
the Terms of Duty, nor ſhall a Man be condemned 
for what was not in his Power to avoid. But who- 
ever juſtly uſes thoſe Helps and Abilities he has, in 
a careful Search and Obedience of Truth, though he 
mits of Truth, may be charitably hoped not to mil 
the Reward of it. | 

For this Reaſon, Socrates, though an Idolater, and 
ſuperſtitious in the Article of Death, yet if he was 
humble, ſought for Truth with Diligence, and im- 
partially choſe what to him appeared beſt ; I ſhall 
not doubt but his Soul, and that of every honeſt Hes. 
then, is happy, and will be bleſſed with the Viſion 
of God : For if it were a Miſery to be born in the 
Times of Paganiſm, it was not a Fault; and * 
,- 7 , 
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the Light to direct them was never fo dim, if they 
followed it with Humility and Sincerity, embraced 
nothing without a due and calm Examination, nor 
acted contrary to the Conviction of their Judgment, 
it would certainly direct them to Light eternal. 
Wherever there is a Law, there muſt be an Obli- 
cation to Puniſhment 3 and when a Man does what 
te is perſuaded he ought not to do, he is as obnoxi- 
ous to Puniſhment as if the Law had been written 
in Tables of Braſs. If he does what after the mott 
crious Enquiry appears to him beſt, he acts agree- 
ably to the Law of his Nature, his Thoughts will ex- 
ce Lim, and his Conſcience bear him witneſs, that he 
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3 innocent, even in the Day when God ſhall judge the Rom. ii. 
| 16. 


Secrets of Men by Feſus Chriſt. 


One cannot indeed but be aſtoniſhed, that the via. Lac- 
Mieſty of the great God ſhould be ſo utterly for- tant. p. 


got, and Man fall into that Stupidity, as to prefer **5: 


dead Creatures to the Prelerver of all things. And 
yet we ſee Pardon and Allowance may be made 
tit, if proceeding from invincible Ignorance. 
Thirdly, We hence learn the Rules of God's pro- 
ceding in Judgment, that it is the willing a thing 
that makes it our own : The chooſing and prefer- 
ung one thing before another, knowing it to be in 
Inſtances of Duty or Sin, this conſtitutes the formal 
Good or Evil of an Action to us, and renders us 
countable for it: And conſequently as the Degrees 
of Revelation, and Means of Knowledge are more 
Or leſs, ſo is a Perſon's Ignorance more or leſs ex- 
ulable before God. The Caſe of the Heathens 
ſems to be ſtated in thoſe Words of our Saviour: 


te that knew his Maſter*s Will, and did it not, ſhall Luke xii. 
e beaten with many Stripes ; but he that knew it not, 47, 48. 


did commit things worthy of Stripes, ſhall be beaten 
with few Stripes. And this is grounded on the ſtricteſt 
Lquity, That unto whomſoever much is given, of him 
tal be much required, &c. Where therefore the Er- 
8 3 ror 
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11. 


— 


Cor. Ii. 
(1, 12. 
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ror is involuntary, and the Ignorance morally invin- 
cible, that after the molt diligent Search after Truth 
Men are not able to find it ; we cannot but ho 
that a merciful God will weigh theſe Circumſtances, 
and make Allowances for the Infirmities of his Crea- 
tures ; and that the Heathens, it ſerious in finding 
out Truth, and impartial in chooſing what appeared 
to be the beſt, will not, we truſt, find that gracious 
Being they have to deal with, ſevere to mark all thar 
is done amiſs, nor eternally condemn them, for not 
doing what they could not know to be their Duty: 
But the honeſt Gentiles ſhall receive a Reward, when 
their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night put an End to their je 
Labours. For many fhall come from the Eaſt, and fn 38 
the Weſt, and ſpall fit down with Abraham, and Iſaac, A 
and Jacob, in the Kingdom of Heaven : But the Cui. t5 
dren of the Kingdom ſhall be caſt out into outer Darkneſ, 1 
We need not here diſpute about their Degrees of 


Happinels, if it be allowed that they ſhall not be 
utterly deprived of Reward for want of an impoſ: 
ſible Condition. There may be different Manſions 
and the bleſſed differ from one another, as the Star 
in Glory; yet in the everlaſting Sabbath of Reſt and 
Felicity, every one will be happy to their utmoſt 
Capacities and Wiſhes, 

The Sum is, That according to the Degrees of 
Knowledge which God has afforded, fo ſhall Men 
Crimes receive Aggravation of Guilt and Increaſe 
of Puniſhment ; and the more Light and Grace he 
beſtows on any, the more and better Performance 
will he require of them. 

Thirdly, The Scriptures attribute the Depravs 
tion and Loſs of Divine Knowledge to Mens own 
Reaſonings and Philoſophizings upon it. 

This is laid down as a ſure unerring Rule to guide 
our Thoughts by, that the Things of God are rot 
known but by the Spirit of God : Becauſe the Ne 


tural Man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of G 5 
ir 
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invin- for they are Fooliſhneſs unto him, neither can he know Ib. ver. 

r Truth them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. The Apo- “ 

t hope ſtle affirms he cannot know them; and the Reaſon 

ſtances, muſt be, that all Parts of Divine Wiſdom are too 

is Crea- tranſcendent for natural Light, even in thoſe of the 

finding molt elevated Endowments, perfectly to contem- 

ppeared plate or apprehend; there being a ſpiritual Dark- 

gracious nels both in the Things to be known, and the Fa- 

all that culty that 1s to receive them, which cannot be taken 

for not away but by God, in manifeſting the thing to be 

Duty: known, and taking off the Vail from the Mind, 

d, when W thereby enabling it to apprehend ſupernatural Ob- 

to their jets 3 both which are included in Revelation, which 

and fron WF is an immediate Act and Communication of God. 

1d Jaaa, WF And for Nature to find out ſupernatural things, is 

the Cuil. to act above Nature, or an Impoſſibility. 25 

Dartneſ. The fame is true of the Angelic World: Their 

grees of Glory and Excellence is only owing to a nearer Con- 

l not be templation of the Infinite Beauties of the Divine Eſ- 

n impol- W ſence. But this is owing to the Will of God, whoſe 

Lanſion WW Miniſters they are, and not to any Neceſſity of his 

the Stars WW Nature or theirs, being abſolutely dependent on his 

Reſt and W omnipotent Will. 

r utmol This St. Peter illuſtrates: He that wanteth theſe 2 Pet. 1. 9. 
things (thoſe Graces of God mentioned in the pre- ® 

egrees of ceding Verſes) is blind, and cannot ſee afar off. The 

all Mev moment the Divine Aſſiſtance is withdrawn, we are 

| Increak i unable to ſeek for, conſider, or underſtand them, 

Grace be the whole Procedure of Divine Knowledge being un- 

ormancs WF der his Guidance, Influence, and Direction; and 


when once that forſakes us, or we that, we become 
blind in the Diſcernment of Things, and our Rea- 

lonings about them. | 
This was the Caſe of the World, God manifeſted 
himſelf to them, and they might, through a due 
Contemplation of his Works, have been fully con- 
vinced of his inviſible Perfections. But they no 
honer began to ſpeculate about Nature, and account 
S 4 for 


© It 
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for Things by their own Reaſon, but they departeg 


from true Wildom, grew vain in their Imaginations, 
wholly attended to viſible Objects, and gradually 
forgot the Maker of them; till at laſt, though pro. 
feſſing themſelves wiſe, they became Fools, fo ſtupid 
and brutal as to worſhip the Creature more than the 
Creator. 


Col ii. 8. They ſpoiled the nobleſt Truths !hrough Philoſophy 


and vain Deceit, after the Traditions of Men; de- 
baſed themſelves with their own Inventions, con- 
verted what they did not thoroughly underſtand, 
into Fable and Mythology, and ſo turned the iruth 
cf God into à Lye, which all the Labour and Study 
f their wiſe Men could never rectify ; but became 
ie Ground of perpetual and inexplicable Diſſen- 
ſions among them. This was after the Rudiments 
of the World, nara Ta coryaa, according to the Ele 
ments and Principles of natural Reaſon and Philoſo- 

phy, both which were falſe and imperfect, 
Wherefore, ver. 18. He would have them dead to 
the Rudiments of the World, thoſe human Inſtitu- 
tions which had depraved Revelation, and were 
wholly vain and uſeleſs to the great End of Man, 
the Knowledge and Enjoyment of God. For, ver. 
22, they are only the Commandments and Dottrines 
of Men, a broken and corrupt Syſtem, and abuſed 
to Pride, Vanity, and Idolatry. For even this out- 
ſide Knowledge, ver. 18. vainly puffed up their fleſhly 
Mind (the ſame Expreſſion is repeated 1 Cor. iv. 
6, 18, 19.) all their ſpeculative Knowledge was in- 
flated and empty, filled with Arrogance and Pre- 
ſumption, and was no more than a conceited Igno- 
rance, as void of all that only uſeful Knowledge 
which tends to the Salvation of ourſelves and others; 
a Contemplation of trifling and unprofitable Things, 
thin and aerial Speculations, without any mixture of 
true and ſolid Science; but was a Science falſly /0 
called, 1 Tim. vi, 20, conliſting chiefly in fool 
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and unlearned Queſtions, which ſerved only to gender 
Strife, 2 Tim. 11. 23, and no way conducive to the / 
Improvement or End of Man. 

To ſhew the Vanity of all which artificial Learn- 
ing, the Apoſtle, 1 Gr. 1. 20. asks, I bere is the 
Diſputer of this World? the contentious Litigator, 
or Striver about Words; or cn, the Searcher 
or Enquirer into the Nature of Things ? Their Philo- 
ſophy becoming the Subject of infinite Queſtions, 
Cavils, and Controverſies ; when it follows, Halb 
wt God made fooliſh the Wiſdom of this World? 
iwpgrcy, /o as to appear frantick and mad, in that 
they could not find out the Truth, which ought to 
be the End of all philoſophical Studies and Enqui- 
ries : As if he had ſaid, Hath not God made all thoſe 
pompous Contemplations of the proud Philoſophers 
(who with ſuch Labour have pried into the Bowels 
of Nature for hidden Philoſophy) appear to be 
fooliſh and vain ? In that they have not yet by all 
their acute Reſearches and Inquiſitions attained to 
any true Notion and Diſcovery of the firſt Princi- , 
ple, the God of Nature, which is the chief End of all 
Philolophy : For after that in the Wiſdom of God, in 
the Works of Creation and Providence, the World by 
Wiſdom knew not Cod; thoſe blind Studiers of 
Nature could not read thoſe legible Characters, nor 
attain any true Notion, nor bring themſelves to 
any ſerious reverential Acknowledgment of him 
which was an evident Demonſtration of the Mad- 
nels and Folly of all their Wiſdom; as not being 
able to reach its firſt Principle or laſt End; not- 
withſtanding the various Manifeſtations of a God, 
they only groped about Nature (as Seneca's blind 
Fool did about his Houſe, complaining the Rooms 
= dark) without being able to find the Author 
01 It, 

The Apoſtle therefore, to convince the World of 
liz extreme Vanity of all their boaſted — 

an 
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and its Inability from all their Contemplations to 
attain the Knowledge of God, adds, That it hath 
pleaſed God, by the Fooliſhneſs of Preaching, viz. the 
Goſpel, which unto the Greeks was Fooliſhneſs, ver. 
23. and by the fooliſh Things of this World, the un. 
educated and illiterate Preachers, to confound the 
Wiſe, ali the Labours and Contemplations of Phi. 
lolophy, to expoſe its Weakneſs and Wickedneſ, 
confound their Arguments and Demonſtrations, an. 
ſwer all Gainſayers, and in an Inſtant fully to de. 
Lin the greateſt of all Subjects; the 
Exiſtence, Nature and Providence of a Supreme 
Being; which all the Force of Nature, the internal 
Endowments of the Mind, the Strength of Reaſon 
improved with the utmoſt Acquiſitions of Wiſdom, 
from the laborious Study of Nature and Advance- 
ments in Philoſophy, through the Courſe of ſo 
many Ages could not attain the leaſt Certainty or 
Knowledge of, viz. a true Notion of God, what 
he was, or where to be found. 
On theſe Accounts the Apoſtle ſo vehemently 


and frequently repeats that Warning to his Diſci- 


les: To beware leſt any Man ſhould beguile them 
through enticing Words, and ſpoil them through Phi- 
loſophy and vain Deceit, after the Traditions of 
Men: Which in times paſt had corrupted, inſtead 
of repaired their common Notions of Theology, 
was the Means of more effectually intangling them 
in Superſtition and Idolatry; and what he Pro- 
phetically foreſaw would be the Source of all the 
monſtrous Corruptions that ſhould infect the pure 
Doctrine of the Goſpel. | 

He eſpecially guards them againſt, (ver. 18, 23.) 
that Shew of 2 i/dom, in Will-worſhip and Humil- 
ty, viz, of Demons, which was inan eſpecial Manner 
the Religion of Philoſophers (as diſtinguiſhed from 
the fabulous and political) who, from theirMiſunder- 
ſtanding or Stupidity, had perverted this great Doc- 
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trine, and eſtabliſhed an Order of Beings, the Phe- 

nician Baalim, the Greek Demons, but Scripture 

Devils, to be Mediators betwixt them and the heavenly Y il 

Gods, and became direct Obiects of their Worſhip. 1 
He gives to Timothy a juſt Summary of Human Tin. | 

and Heathen Learning, That it is proud, knowing no- 4. | 

thing, but doting about Queſtions, and Strifes of Words, \ | 

whereof cometh Envy, Strife, Railings, evil Surmiſings, 

perverſe Diſputings of Men of corrupt Minds, and? Tim. ii. 

deſtitute of the Truth; and therefore bids him . 


put them in remembrance, with a Note of moſt fo- 


lemn Adjuration, charging them before the Lord, not 
to ſtrive about Words (as was the Cuſtom of vain 
Philoſophers) to no Profit, but to the perverting of the 
Hearers, To ſhun profane and vain bablings, i. e. ſays 
Grolius, The Inventions and Comments of Men 
« on divine Matters, without any Revelation,” for 
they will increaſe unto more ungodlineſs, to the intro- 
ducing of Error, Hereſy, and every Abomination 
And their Words will eat as doth a Canter, the ve- 
nomous Influence of Philoſophy will ſpread like a 
Gangrene over the found Parts of Chriſtianity. | 
Therefore again he urges, ver. 23. Fooliſh and un- | 
learned Queſtions avoid, knowing that they do gender | 
Hrifes; they had proved the Ruin of Philoſophy, | 
and the Corruption of Religion. 
All theſe — 1 the St of God foreſaw 
were neceſſary, to prohibit the leaſt mixture of 
worldly Wiſdom with the Doctrines of Faith; 
nevertheleſs the fatal Effects thereof ſoon appeared 
in the Gnoſticks, or Men pretending to extraor- 
dinary Knowledge, © Who, fays Dr. Hammond, 
* abounded with an empty. frothy Wiſdom, ta- \ 
* ken out of the Pythagorean Philoſophy :% And * 
made Chriſtianity a mythologick fabulous Syſtem, 
filling it, in Imitation of the Heathens, with the 
Generation of the Gods, an infinite Number of 
Fons, Images, Ideas, Emanations, Angelick Pow- 
ers, 
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ers, Middle and Mediator Gods, anſwerahle to the 
Pagan Demons, and to which e lies thoſe 


dif \ao%akias d\ayzoviey, the Doclrines Devils, in 
1 Tim. iv. 1. And in this principally followed the 
Pythagoreans, who gave heed to ſeducing Spirits, 
ad — ihe with them, were Magicians, as 
Apollonius Tyaneus, and taught their Doctrines, be- 
ing thoroughly ſuperſtitious, in fixing the Order and 
Worthip ot Demons, external Waſhings and Puri- 
fications for the Expiation of Sin, Cc. 
And to mention no more, from the Vanity of 
PhiToſophy, which aſſerted a Power in Man to per- 
form alf virtuous Actions, ſprang up Pelagianiſm, 


which confidently advanced The Poffibility of Attain- 


— 


ing a State of Perfection and Impeccability; and 


thus made corrupt Nature independent of God, his 
Aſſiſtance, or Grace: And Iwiſh it be not the ſame 
Pride, which in this Age exalts Nature and Reaſon 


to ſuch exceſſive Height, as to teach, that it is in the 


Power of Man, through a due Exerciſe of his Fa- 
culties, to diſcover what is neceſſary to his Perfec- 
tion both in this World and the other; and conſe- 
quently that he ſtands in no need of Revelation. 

/ This unnatural Exaltation of Reaſon has always 


1 probed the Bane and Curſe of it ; and whoever pre- 
tends to derive, or account for Religion on thoſe 


Principles, will ſoon loſe the Chriſtian in the vain 
Philoſopher.” e 

But 1 hope it ſully appears, that in Scripture 
there is no Foundation for ſuch Pretences, on which 
nevertheleſs the whole Syſtem of Natural Religion 


is built: But by what means this Law or Religion of 


Nature, they ſay, may be attained, ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of the next Enquiry, 

The Second Argument offered in Support of 
Natural Religion, 1s, from the Contemplation of 
tae Works of God, 


The 
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The Maintainers of the Law of Nature affirm, 
that Man by the due Uſe of his Reaſon, and 
without the Help of Revelation, may diſcover what 
is neceſſary to be known or done, i. e. the Know- 
ledge of God, of their Duty to him, themſelves, 
and one another; from a due Obſervation of, and 
proper Inferences from the Grandeur, Beauty, and 
Order of the Univerſe. 

To guide our Judgment in a Point of ſuch Im- 

rtance, it will be neceſſary to conſider whether 
both the Aer and Means be ſufficient for the 
Purpoſes altigne to them, ſince from a Failure in 
either of thele, the whole Superſtructure muſt fall to 
the Ground. 

The Inſtrument is the Faculty of Reaſon ; and 
the Means are thoſe Collections and Inferences it 
may make from a ſerious Contemplation of created 
Beings, Man's own Frame, and that Relation and 
Fitneſs, which ſo evidently appear in the Series, 
Order, and Dependence of Things. 

Now to make a juſt Eſtimate of Reaſon, we can- 
not take the Standard of it from the State of In- 
nocence, when the Judgment was clear, and there 
were no inordinate Paſſions to bias it; nor in this 
corrupt State of Nature, from any two or three 
Perſons who may have appeared in the Space of 


lo many thouſand Years; nor, as has been before 


obſerved, from any Treatiſes of Morality ſince the 
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Revelation of the Goſpel : But from the Bulk of / 


Mankind, from more Millions, than there have 
been ſingle Philoſophers in the World ; becauſe this 
is Nature which is regular in its Actings; and if the 
lame Cauſes ſometimes produce ſurpriſing, extraor- 
dinary, or different Effects, we ſay there is ſome- 
thing preternatural in it, or that Nature had ated 

beyond, and above its uſual Courſe. | 
It is thus in Vegetable and Animal Productions, 
and the fame Rule will hold alſo in the Rational: 
| 5 1 What 
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What the preſent Age is in its Intellectual Pow. 
ers, ſuch was the laſt, and ſuch will the ſucceeding 
be. There is no Inconſtancy, Variation, or Change 
therein: Times, and Seaſons, and Men are ſtill the 
ſame, without any Tendency to further Imperfec- 
tion or Decay. W hatever Difference there has been 
in ſeveral Ages, it was owing to ſome external 
Circumſtances, not to Nature. When Applicati- 
on to Knowledge prevailed, the Abilities of the 
Mind proportionably roſe ; when diſcontinued, Igno- 
rance and Barbarity ſpread themſelves over the 
World ; yet the Faculties were the ſame, and the 


Difference owing to Culture, not to Nature. 


And ſince infinite Power, and the moſt benign 
Witdom were the Contrivers of Nature, we mult 
ſuppoſe they made a ſuitable Proviſion of all things 
neceſſary to the reſpective Condition of their Crea- 
tures : Therefore in Man, if there be a Duty re- 
quired of him, he muſt have the Means of know- 
ing and apprehending it, or there can be no Law 
to him; nor he be an accountable Creature, but 
under a natural Incapacity of anſwering the End 
and Purpoſes of his Being ; under Obligation to 
Obedience, yet the Power and Means of obeying 
withheld by the Decree of his Maker, which ſurely 
is an Imputation not to be caſt on Divine Jullice 
and Mercy. 

Therefore, if every Perſon of a mature Age 
(without any natural Imperfection) in all Times and 
Places have not ſufficient Abilities clearly to know 
his Duty, and atrain the perfective End of his Being; 
it mult follow, that the Author of Nature, in not 
oranting ſuch Abilities, does not require that Man 
ſhould come at the Knowledge of Duty by this 
Means; becauſe he cannot demand Impoſſibilities 
of his Creatures, nor will ſuffer them to periſh 
eternally without any Default of their own, 
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On the other hand, if this be the appointed 
Means of Knowledge, and Divine Truths are fo 
obvious, that every Perſon has a natural Sagacity 
from ſenſible Obſervations and internal Reflexions, 
plainly to diſcover them, theſe Concluſions muſt 
neceſſarily be granted, 

Firſt, That every humble attentive Mind may 
infallibly do it; becauſe otherwiſe he would have 
Powers and Apprehenſions to no purpoſe; the not 
having a thing, and not knowing that we have it, 
or Abilities to uſe it, being much the ſame. 

Secondly, All theſe Truths would be equally plain 
and evident to every Underſtanding: For where 
Nature is alike, ſo will be its Operations; and as the 
lame Object, from one Point of Sight, and through 
z proper Medium, appears to the natural Eye of 
different Perſons in the ſame Magnitude, Colour, 
Form, Sc. and Sounds make a like Impreſſion on 
the Ear: So will Truths naturally inveſtigable, be 
diſcerned with the ſame Evidence and Certainty by 
the Mind; for where the thing is apprehended, 
and the manner of apprehending through ſimilar 
Organs or Faculties 1s the fame, there will be no 
Ditterence in Opinion, no Uncertainty, or Contra- 
diction about it. 

Thirdly, If the ſame Duties oblige the whole Na- 
ture, they muſt be equally diſcoverable by every 
Individual which partakes of that Nature, the illi- 
terate as well as the Philoſopher, in the Sheep: fold 
or Wilderneſs, as well as in the College; among the 
lavage Indians, as in Rome, or Athens; or Mercy 
would be unequal, and Millions would be deſtitute 
of Means to attain the End for which all were pur- 
poſely created. But all Souls are equal, and every 
Creature of God perfect in its Kind; and no Mortal 
dare to ſay, that infinite Wiſdom could not, or eſſen- 
tal Goodneſs would not furniſh them with Powers 
lufficient to attain their End; and as the 8 

an 
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and ſerving God is the End of Man; if Reaſon be 
the Means intended to work out the End; every 
Man muſt have ſufficient Abilities to do it, or the 
Work of God will be imperfect. 

Now if there had been but a few from whom 
theſe Truths were hid, it might be imputed to 


particular Sloth or Imbecillity. But when there are 


/ 
/ 


but a few (two or three, lays Dr. Clarke) to whom 


/ they were Known; what can be inferred but that 


this Knowledge was not from Nature, but ſome 


other Means? 


And if Laws are attended with Rewards and 
Puniſhments, in which their Force conſiſts, ſince 
that from which we have neither Hopes nor Fears, 
is abſolutely indifferent to us, and a few only 
can know or obey thoſe Laws, but the Multitude be 
incapable of it: Then, by Virtue of ſuch Laws, 
one or two may be rewarded, but Millions of other- 
wiſe innocent but unhappy Souls, be finally con- 
demned, having neither Means nor Opportunity of 
doing otherwiſe : Surely this 1s not a Law, but a 
rigid inexorable Decree; and if Man is to be 
eternally doomed by theſe Rules; if Omnipotence 
made Creatures on purpoſe to be miſerable, whi- 
ther is Mercy flown, or where do Righteouſneſs 
and Juſtice dwell ? 

Or if the Law be only ſuch as it is diſcovered or 
apprehended, and the Obligation extend no further, 
then the Diſcovery will make the Law, and that be 
Anfinitely various as the Capacities of Mankind are; 


in common to all, yet not common or alike with 


any; to ſome a whole Law, to others in part; 
Univerſal, but not including Particulars z have 
Force to Day, and none To-morrow ; compel here, 
and be abrogated there; in one Place ſhine, in 
another be extinguiſhed. A Camelion that changes it 
Colour, and is contradictory to its ſelf, as Circum- 


ſtances happen, in a thouſand Shapes and Inſtance 
(WIC 
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3 

1 be (which is the true Picture of Natural Religion thro? 

very the whole Pagan World) and for theſe Reaſons 

the can be no Law, but a vague unintelligible thing, — 

without Force or Obligation. 

hom Again, If the Diſcovery or Apprehenſion make 

d to the Law, every Man mult have a right to judge 

> "are for himſelt, according to ſuch Diſcovery or Appre- 

hom henſion, and conſequently to act, or not to act, lo 

that far as he has formed his Judgment, without being 

ome IM controlled by any other. For where one by Na- 

ure is a Judge, he may determine for himſelf, 

Ld without ſubmitting to any external Authority or 

ſince laſtruction. He is to be guided by his own Rea- 
Fears, ſons, and thoſe only ſo far as they are perceived 

only and evident to his Mind, for which he neither is, 
ado be nor can be accountable, but exiſts in a mere State 
Laws, of Nature and Liberty, free, and independent of | 
other- il ©) other Being. g . | 
con. As then Nature, and its common way of acting, 
nity of 5 the ſame, what is affirmed of it muſt hold uni- 

hs verſally 3 and let the Definition of a Man be what W 


= be will, it mult be equally true of all, Quecungue off Cie. Leg. | 
otence Ml e 4o/nitio, una in omnes valet. So if natural 2. 7 
5 Theology is rightly defined, to be that which is 

* rk ittainable by the Light of Nature only, then all 

vo have the Light of Nature, and the Uſe of 

3 Reaſon, are capable of attaining it; otherwiſe the 

er 6 Definition will be falſe and imperfect. 

— re Let us then only look abroad, and judge whe- 

* her any of theſe things be applicable to Nature; b 
wm wic we ſhall find the World as full of Savages now, as 3 


' 
: the early Ages: And that could nine Parts in vp 
N as un of the Inhabitants of the Earth be brought 
z — ther, not one perhaps would have a tolerable 
8 „Jion of a Divine Being, the Soul's Immorta- 
ine, 1 ity, or a future State, It 1s poſſible they may 
_— ave the Name of ſome things, but be abſolutely 


A 3 
(which bl thing, 


—— - _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lock. Eft. are ignorant of the moſt common Truths. Talk 
L 1.c. 4. „ but with the Country People, almoſt of any 


9. 16. p. 
33. 
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thing, is to underſtand its eſſential Properties, that 
which conſtitutes it, what it 1s, and diſtinguiſhes 
it from all others; to call a thing-a Clock, and 
yet not know it has Wheels, Weights, Springs, 
or Motion, or that it divides the Time, is the k 
Skill of a Parrot, not the Reaſon of a Man. Yet 7 
no better Account can the Africans or Americans 
give of Divine Truths. They have no Apprehen- p 
ſions of them, of the Perfections neceſſary to a {elf- E. 
exiſting Being; what Duty is agreeable to him, th 
or what Rewards or Puniſhments await us in a fu- 
ture State. 

Nay, we may venture to take the Standard of 
human Reaton, even from Chriſtians who enjoy ſo 
many greater Advantages than others do. Go in- 
to the Woods or Mines, and you will find Canni- 
bals and Hottentots there. Examine and try the 
Commonalty in almoſt every Place, and you muſt 
obſerve how hebete and dull they are, how ſtrange- 
ly unacquainted with what they profeſs to believe, 
can give no rational Account of thoſe very Articles 
of Faith which perhaps they can repeat; have ſuch 
uncouth Ideas as are not only the Reproach, but 
the ſubverting of Religion, and literally fulfil the 
Apoſtle's Words, That they have need that one teach 
them again, which be the firſt Principles of the Ora- 
cles of God, bave need of Milk and not ſtrong Meat: 
Are Babes and Children, ſo far from being ac- 
quainted with the Elements of Religion, that they 


« Ape, or young People almoſt of any Condition, 
e and you ſhall find that though the Name of 
« God be frequently in their Mouths, yet the 
« Notions they apply this Name to, are ſo odd, 
4 jow, and pitiful, that no body can imagine they 
« were taught by a rational Man,” | 


Many 
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that Many have natural Wit and Aptneſs to diſcharge 
ow their own mean Employments, yet take them out 
an 


| of that beaten Track, and you will find them 
Ng, ignorant of moſt Truths, doubtful of all, and able 
is the to account for none; So far from diſcovering 

Yet Truth, that they cannot apprehend the Arguments 


rTacans whereby alone 1t could be diſcovered or proved. 
rehen- Put into their Hands any one Demonſtration of the 
a ſell- Exiſtence of God, his Nature, or Providence; will 
him, they underſtand the Procedure, or diſcern the Con- 
a fu. nexion of the Fremiſes ? The Propoſition they fo 

far know, as to repeat it, becauſe they have been 
ard of WI nught it, but are incapable of perceiving its Evi- 
njoy 'o WI dence, or drawing Conclufions from it: And to 
Go in. affirm that the Law of Nature may be demon- 
Canni- ſtrated by the ſtricteſt Rules of reaſoning, yet that 
ry * the World neither can do it, nor underſtand it when 
Ju mu 


done, 1s ſaying little to the purpoſe. But this ge- 

ſtrange : neral Character of Man will hold true, that he is 

believe, without Knowledge till he receive Inſtruction, with- 

Articles WW Git Conſcience, till informed what the Will of 

ve ſuch 4%ͤẽ rn Tn nin | 7 

ch, but Nor is this any Degradation of Man, it 1s his 

ulfil the WY Nature, what all Ages of the World bear witneſs 

one teach WF © and confirm. © Socrates ſaid of the Commonalty, Crito, p. 

the Ora. © They do every thing by Chance, without Counſel 51. 

g Meat: i or Deſign : And to Charmidas, he calls even the — | 
eing ac Aſſemblies at Athens Fools, ignorant, and ſtupid.” "N — 
hat they WI Plato calls it A thing agreed upon, that the Mul- Politic. p. 


„Tak titude are no way able to receive Art or In- 3. 
of an ſtruction. And again, That the Vulgar are Repab. 6. 
ondition, 


8 not capable of Fhilotophy, i. e. of Religion, in p. 494. 
| the Knowledge or Means of it.” And Ariſtotle, 
= 4 * That they prefer the Life of Beaſts to any * 
10 Odd“ other.“ 6 
zine they Cicero abounds with theſe Complaints, © That p,;q. R. 
| * every Place is full of Fools, S!ultorum ommia plena. mil. 1 9. 
That amongſt the common People there is nei- 22. 
A 2 ther 


— — 
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ther Induſtry, nor Diſcernment, nor Reaſon, nor 
Wiſdom ; they judge of molt Things by Opi. 
nion, of very tew by Truth, Non eſt confilium in 
vulgo, non ratio, non diſcrimen, non diligentia. Ex 
opinione plurima, ex veritate pauca judicat, Sic ef 
vulgus, ox veritate pauca, ex opinione multa ofti- 
mat.” © That Virtue or Knowledge is ſeldom 
to be met with in dull heavy Minds; Tar: 
enim meniivus virius non facile comitatur, That 
Philoſophy muſt be content with a few Judges, 
induitrioully avoiding the Multitude, being mil: 
truſted and hated by them.” And in his Of. 


fices, when he-treats of Wiſdom, or the Science 
of Things divine and human, and their Cauſes, he 
ſays, © His Countrymen were little acquainted with 


cc 


cc 


Epiſt. 29 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ſuch things, though ſo highly deſerving of their 
Knowledge; Nec ſatis erant nota naſtris, & erant 
coznitione diguiſſima. But Wiſdom ſhuns the 
Crowd . abberrere d multitudize Philcſophiam, 
And with Juſtice he obſerves, that if the World 
was made for the wiſe, it was made for a very 
few : If a Prodigy 1s what ſeldom happens, a 
wiſe Man is one, and Mules have oftner foaled 
than there have been wiſe Men in the World. 

Seneca ſays, Nunquam volui populo placere ; nam 
que ego ſcio, non probat : Quæ probat populus, ego 
neſrio, 1 never deſire to pleaſe the People, for 
they do not approve what I know, and I don't 
know what they approve,” So of many it be- 


came Proverbial, 


St. Avg. 


de Mcoiith. them “ Turbas imperitorum, 
« who are ſuperſtitious even in the true Relt- 


Fccleſ 
(Catholic. 
J. 24. 


cc 


Babiſim craſſo jurares aere natum. 


The elder Chriſtians ſaid the ſame, and called 
a rude 1gnorant Mob, 


gion.” They have ſcarce the Freedom of Res- 


ſon, having no Criterion or Rule to judge of Truth 


or Falſhood by; are therefore Slaves to the Opi- 


niom, 


cience 
es, he 
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nions, and their Creed hangs upon the Lips of 


others; are Carried with the Stream, and can give 
no Account of their Perſuaſion, but that others 
embrace it, without conſidering whether it be — 
or Demonſtration. Call them Rational, yet they are 

n 


© , —_— 
the Tools of another's Reaſon, nor their Own: 


4 ag; + — N . 
For though Reaſon be an Inſtrument in the Hands 
of Nature and of God, yet without long 1 
without Principles, Method and Order to work by, 
it is a moſt fluctuating giddy thing, and dom 
roduces any thing that is great or praiſe-worthy ; 
it is Inſtruction only that gives it an . 3 2 : 
. ge, and fits 
it for the proper Ules of an intelligent Creature. 
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On theſe Accounts Lactantius and others very 1 134»: ; 


juſtly argued, .** That if what they call Philoſophy !.3- $. 25 


429 


« cannot be attained but by learned Men; if it ſhuns P. 299. 


the common Society of Mankind, it cannot be 
« Wiſdom, nor the Way to it; if true Wiſdom be 
« eſſentially neceſſary to the Well-doing and End 
« of Man, 1t cannot be confined to a Beard, 
, Coke Schools, but muſt waltung 
Fer wm 4 — a A Every rational Creature, 
oil bs candle of it 2 Ant if thay — ors 
3 : And if they cannot attain 
b it by their own Mother-wit, the Author of Na- 
ture never could intend they ſhould do it; or 
* they have natural Capacities to no purpoſe.” 
There is no other Rule to judge of the Powers 
of Nature, but general Experience and Obſerva- 
tion: For every Creature is perfect in its kind; the 
Tree grows to 1ts allotted Proportion, the Reptile 
and Inhabitants of every Element, have all the re- 
quiſite Means to fulfil the Ends of their Being, as 
well as Bounds ſet them, beyond which they cannot 
pas. Let the ſame Obſervation regulate our 
1 houghts with regard to Man; and we ſhall foon 
be convinced, that theſe things are out of his reach, 
. what 
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what Nature has denied him Powers or Faculties to 
attain, 

And whatever Streſs the learned Maintainers of 

Natural Religion lay upon the common Abilities and 

Reaſon of Mankind ; yet when they take a ſerious 

Hooker View of them, they are forced to ſpeak as I do, and 

Ec. Pol. complain how dull, how heavy, how almoſt without 

I. 5. $.68. Senſe the common Multitude every where is: That | 

L , 5. they who are funk with Beggary, or Dejection, or | 

p. 2 Buſcnefs, do not eaſily give ear to Reaſon; and that 

I. 1.45. of thoſe things which are needful for the Direction 

12.p.74-of all Parts of our Life, and not impoſſible to be 0 

dilceracd by the Light of Nature, are there not ' 

many, which few Mens natural Capacity, and ſome 1 

; which no Man's hath been able to find out? 8 

1 That grown Perſons of a very low and mean Ca- 8 
derm pacity of Underſtanding; and who either by rea- 


Serm. 4 E | 1 
p. 32. ſon of the Weakneſs of their Faculties, or other 0 
Diſadvantages which they lie under, are in little ot 8 
no Probability of improving themſelvts, are always 0 
to be conſidered in the Condition of Children and 1 
Learners; and therefore muſt of neceſſity, in things a 


which are not plain and obvious to the meaneſt Ca- 
pacities, truſt to and rely upon the judgment of others, 
Dr Clarke That the Neceſſity and Indiſpenſableneſs of the 
Diſc. vol. great and moral Obligations of Natural Religion, as 
2. P. 155. alſo the Certainty of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, very few are able in reality and effect 
to diſcover clearly and plainly for themſelves : But 
Men have great need of particular Teaching and 
much Inſtruction, to convince them of the Truth, 
Certainty, and Importance of theſe things. 
Lock. En There are ſome Brutes which ſeem to have as much 
I. 3. c 6, Knowledge and Reaſon as ſome that are called Men; 
$.12 p. and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms are ſo 
_ nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt of the 
one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarcely 


be perceived any great difference between * 
n 
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ties to And that great Philoſopher Dr. More : That the Cabbala, U 
Vulgar cannot have any tolerable Conceit of an Om- _ 
ners of nipotent, Inviſible, Immaterial Being; and only | . n. iy. 
ies and under an human Shape; which is the ſame that G- 
ſerious cero affirms. 
lo, and Here is an impartial Declaration from the wiſeſt 
vithout among us : Let us then grant it, and only conſider 
: That what Steps ſuch Men could take to inveſtigate 
ion, or heavenly Wiſdom; to purſue it through Paths ut- 
1d that terly unknown, to ranſack the vaſt Abyls of Nature, 
rection and unfold the Cauſes, Relations, and Dependencies 
to be of Things, to unveil her Secrets, and behold the 
ere not wonderful Harmony and unſhaken Steadineſs where- 
1 ſome by ſhe acts, and diſcover Truths in the dark Shades 
wherein ſhe conceals herſelf, and by a piercing Diſ- 
ean Ca- cernment ſeparate it from Falſhood : In ſhort, by 
DY rea- aclear and folid Underſtanding, to follow the Powers 
other of Nature through all her Mazes, up to the firſt 
ittle or Spring and original Cauſe, and remove the thick 
| always Clouds berwixt him and Frernity : This ſurely is a 
ren and Task (by their own Confeſſion) utterly inconceiv- 
| things able, altogether impoſſible. 
eſt Ca- How can they, who by a kind of Neceſſity, from 
others, the conſtant Labour of the Body, have the Mind Barrow, 
of the bowed down and chained to the Earth; have nei- vol. 3. 7. 
gion, as ther Capacity nor Attention; know not how to ex- 324. 
ds and pend Labour in ſearching after Truth, nor Care in 
d effect weighing Arguments, nor Diligence in obſerving Z. , p 9. 
s: But Things. —Thucydides makes it a general Obſervation 
ing and on human Nature : That in the Search of Truth 
Truth, moſt Men are impatient of Labour, and ſooneſt em- 
brace the Things that are next at hand. How can 
as much ſuch who have no Skill or Art to account for the leaſt 
d Men; W thing they ſee or hear, fo eaſily find out the moſt 
are 10 W ſublime and glorious ones that can enter into the 
t of the W Heart of Man to conceive? and what no Wiſdom 
ſcarcely W upon Earth has been able to explain further than 
them. they were revealed to us. 
And 14 But 
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Eut the molt Ignorant, when once inſtructed in theſe 
Points, will immediately fee ſo much Truth and Rea- 
ſonableneſs in them, that they cannot withhold their 
Aſſent; as on the other hand, without ſuch Infor- 
Tock. vid. mation, they would live and die without any No- 
Er . 1. tion even of the Being of a Deity : And if ſuch, 
c. 4. 5 22. with an honcſt Heart, an humble and teachable Mind, 
P-37- receive Inſtruction, believe, and obey, they will ne- 
ver want ſpeculative Knowledge enough to ſave their 
Souls, | 
If we take a Survey of the elder Times, it will 11luf. 
trate and confirm this, We ſhall find it was the Work 
of Ages to bring any Science to a tolerable Perfec- 
tion; that the moſt extraordinary Genius's ſpent 
their whole Lives in unwearied Diligence and Tra- 
vels, yet never attained true Wiſdom. Pythagoras, 
till the {iftieth Year of his Age, was a Scholar under 
the greateſt Maſters in the World. Democritus ſpent 
no leſs than fourſcore Years in hard Study. Plato 
attended the Lectures of Socrates, Archytas, and Eu- 
rytas, for forty Years ; and Arj/totle laboured more 
than twenty under Plato. Here were Perſons of the 
moit ſolid Judgment and vaſt Capacity, with invin- 
cible Study and Application, and aſſiſted with the 
Labours of all preceding Ages, yet fell infinitely 
ſhort of Truth. 1 
What then can others of a weaker Mind and ſligh- 
ter Practice, without any Aſſiſtance or Guide, do, 
from the utmoſt Etforts of their natural Speculati- 
ons? It is an Obſervation almoſt as old as Learn- 
that in the common Labours of Life a Man 


Ar ſtot. 7. 
_— 
15 Ing, 
De Orat. 


I. 2. 1a un. 


ſtands in need of Strength and Patience, but in Phi- 
loſophy of much Leiſure. And Cicero notes it as a 
Remark he always made, That no one ever became 
eminent in Eloquence or Wiſdom, without the ut- 
moſt Study and Application. Semper ſtatui neminen 
Sarentte laudem & elequentie ſine ſummo ſtudio , la- 
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theſe hore & doctrina conſequi poſſe. And whoever tries, 


Rea. will find the Labours of the Mind to be greater and 
their more fatiguing than thoſe of the Body. Multo ma- Cic. de 
nfor- jera ſunt opera animi quam corporis. Ofc. >: 
No- Are not the Schools and Univerſities conſtant Wit- 
ſuch, nefſes of this? How unintelligible things at firſt are, 
Mind, what Time and Pains are conſumed to enforce a 
il ne- Language or two; to teach the Art of Reaſoning; 
: their to open a few Paths or Inlets to real and ſubſtantial 
Witdom 3 yet notwithſtanding all this Appara- 
I illuf- tus, how few attain it, the World will judge. 
Work But we muſt obſerve the wideſt Difference between 
erfec- MW the Procedure in Natural and Divine Subjects. In 
ſpent human Studies every Advancement plcates ; and tho? 
| Tra- we are not able to trace out all the Relations and 
agoras, Dependencies of things, or at once perceive the full 
under Evidence of what we are contemplating ; yet the 
5 ſpent Mind is eaty, under no Anxiety or Deſpair. It may 
Plato graſp at more, yet is under no real Dejection for- 
nd Eu- what it continues ignorant of, as being no way 
more eſſential to its final End and Good. , 
of the But in Matters of Duty, and of great Concern- | 
invin- ment, it is far otherwiſe: If the Mind have not a 
ith the plain and direct Aſſurance of what Law obliges 
finitely , it muſt labour under Doubts and Fears of etcr- 
nally miſcarry ing: For whatever we do not know 
d fligh- WM vith  Certainty, can be no more than a probable 
de, do, Opinion, which carries neither Evidence nor Obli— 
eculati- Wl gation with it, nor can afford any Acquieſcence or 
Learn - >itisfaftion to the Mind. Here is no room for un- 
a Man {vid Raſhneſs, or ill- grounded Opinion. To be 
in Phi- Wccceived is to be undone z and there cannot be great- 
s it as a Is Folly or Arrogance, than for Man to refuſe an vid. Lag 
became MW enniſcient Guide, and aſſume to himſelf what 1 
the ut- lie Law of his Nature he is incapable of, p. 248. 1g 
neminem Here we muſt reduce Things to their firſt Prin- 
10 C la- Nebles, and by the ſtricteſt Forms of Argumentation, 
bere Ne how they are connected together, what the 


Trutti 
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Truth of each Propoſition concludes, and by what 
Means a moral Evidence and Obligation ariſes 
from them. If this be not the Caſe, why are all 
Syſtems of Natural Religion forced to ſubmit to 
theſe Proots, as the only Means to explain and eſta. 
bliſh them; if they can be otherwiſe illuſtrated, 
why is it not done? If they cannot, I do not fee 
how ſuch Religion can be called Natural, that want 
Proofs of that Nature, which none but they who are 
3 in the Depths of Philoſophy can compte. 
hend. | 
And if ſuch be the miſerable Lot of Man, that 
he can only know his Duty by Metaphyſicks, Ma. 
hematicks, Abſtractions, and Illations, better he 
"had never been born: If the Way to Life be ſo 
narrow, how few indeed would find it ? Or if Duty 
be only diicoverable by the Knowing, and without 
Knowledge there be. no Obligation, the more un- 
happy muſt the Wiſe be, in bringing greater Re- 
ſtraints upon themſelves, for which the Ignorant 
are not accountable, 
There is not an Author of note that ever men- 


— _ tions this Subject, to whoſe Words I might not 
ceo cave the Deciſion of it. A late Hole Writer 


of Cic. 
v. 3 p. 
357 


agrees; That tho” the Natural Law in the Perfection 
to which it was carried by Cicero, might ſerve for a 
ſufficient Guide to the few, ſuch as himſelf, of en- 
larged Minds and happy Diſpoſitions; yet had it 
been ſo long depraved and adulterated by the 
prevailing Errors, and Vices of Mankind, that 
it was not diſcoverable even to thoſe few, without 
great Pains and Study; and could not produce in 
them at laſt any Thing more than a Hope, never: 
full Perſuaſion ; whilſt the greateſt Part of Mankind, 
even of the Virtuous and Inquiſitive, lived without 
the Knowledge of a God, or the Expectation of a 
Futurity ; and the Multitude in every Country v 
left to the groſs Idolatry of the popular R—_ 
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The Concluſion therefore will be juſt; That if 
the Law of Nature be what is diſcoverable by the 
Light of Reaſon only, and the infinitely greater 


Part of reaſonable Creatures be unable to diſcern it; 


nay even the Virtuous and Inquiſitive, to diſcover 
the very Foundation of it, the Knowledge of a God 
This cannot be the Means appointed by the Author 
of Nature to come at the Law of our B-ings ; there 
neceſſarily moſt be ſome other. Nor is it ſolving 
the Difficulty, to ſay, That ſome Individuals may 
be able to do it, and communicate it to others; 
for it 1s contrary to the Definition as well as to 
Truthz there being whole Nations and Continents, 
without any ſuch Teacher or Maſter ever among, 
them; therefore God never intended it, nor re 

quires it of them: Nor if there were, could they 


have any Right to demand their Aſſent or Obe- 
dience, nor others under Obligation to give it, 


without the Evidence of a ſuperior Authority. 

But let us allow, that though the common Herd 
be unequal to this Task; yet the Wiſe of the 
World, fome few enlarged Minds, poſſibly might 
diſcover theſe Truths, and be Evangeliſts to the 


relt of Mankind: This will not mend the Matter, 
becauſe they never could (in ſuch Caſe) impoſe them 


as a Law to others; and that the Queſtion will 
ſtill return, whether even they were able to do it. 

Ask the wiſeſt of Men, and they will confeſs the 
Weakneſs of Reaſon, that after all its Attainments 
it falls infinitely ſhort of Perfection, and is far 
from being commenſurate to Truth or the Nature 
of Things: That the greater Inſight they have, 
the more clearly they perceive a Want of farther 
Light to diſcover all their hidden Beauties. The 
deeper their Penetration is into what they already 
know, the more are they at a loſs to account for 
what they do not know; and what the moſt Diſ- 
cerning know more than others, is this, That a 


thouſand 


* 
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thouſand Things are above their Reach, which they 0 
are, and mult be content to remain ignorant of. [ 

Men indeed deſire Truth and Knowledge, but ; 
they are not to be had at a cheap rate, not without C 
Labour, and Watching, and painful Study, A; 6 
they who do not penetrate Things to the Bottom, N 
only raiſe Doubts, and fill themſelves with Inqui- 60 
etudes: Whence it has been made a Queſtion, con- 1 
ſidering the Preſumption and yet Weakneſs of the N 
Mind, Whether the Learned are not more ſubject wn 


to dangerous Error and Miſtake, than the Simpl: 
and Ignorant? So near a Relation 1s there betwixt 
Science and Pride, the relying on our own Judg- 
ment, and being deceived, | 
But however, ſuch is the Obſcurity of Things, of 
and the Inability of our Faculties, that the truly 
| Wiſe of every Age have deſpaired of finding it Ml © 
Fed. Q. out. Even Cicero never hoped to declare the Ful. 
1. 4. n. 3. neſs of Truth, but only to expreſs ſomewhat that 
reſembled, and might approach near unto it. Not- MW © ! 
withſtanding therefore the Pretence of Divine and 
Moral Truths being ſo obvious, they are not of Ml ©! 
ſuch ealy Accels in other Parts of Knowledge: The Wl © ! 
Search is tedious and embarraſſing ; cloſe Attention MW © ! 
and unwearied Application muſt be uſed; yet the Wl © \ 
farther we penetrate into Nature, the thicker does i 
that Darknels appear, wherein all Things are in- Wl © a 
volved. The more excellent the Knowledge is, the W © © 
more remote doth it lie from the common Level and n 
Obſervation of Men; and the greater the Difficu- W © h 
ties to be removed, before a clear and ſolid Judg- at 
ment can be fixed. For the Truth of this I nel MW P. 
only appeal to the Learned, whether their Enquiris I“ K 
are not often fruitleſs, in ſearch of Things beyond . 0u 
their Reach; too great for us to comprehend, ot * an 
not fitting for us to know, And ſhall the Know. “ . 
Icdge of God, and of ourſelves, the moſt ardu- ab 

Ous 
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3 
ch they ous Task, be accompliſhed with the leaſt Pains and 
of. Difficulty 2 


ze, but I ſpeak the Sentiments of Heathens as well as Repnh. 5. 
vithout Chriſtians. © Are there not very few, ſays Plato, P. 4% ö. 
5. As «* if any, who are able to contemplate, ay? 

zottom, „nah, x ard, beauty in itſelf, according to it. 

Inqui- « ſelf ; Nay, that the Power of diſcovering what jy, p. 8. 
n, con- « was beſt, was not common, but peculiar to the 


of the « Judgment of Jupiter, (which is a full Aſſertion, 
ſubject that Reaſon is not the Meaſure, Rule, or Ca- 


Simple « non of it.)“ And again, I ſay, © It is not pol- Epinom. | 
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« ſible for Men to be bleſſed, and happy here, P. 973. 


« except ſome few only.” 
1 ſhall add the Sentiments of a learned Divine 


of our own. © IF we reflect upon the common p, 5 


Nature of Man, or upon our own Conſtitution, o. e 
ye cannot but find our Conceits of Wiſdom ve- ;. p. 348. 


* ry abſurd, if we obſerve the Blindneſs of our 
« Mind, and the Fickleneſs of Human Reaſon, 
f we mark how painful the Search, and how 
difficult the Comprehenſion is, of any Truth; 
* how hardly the moſt Sagacious deſcry any thing; 
how eaſily the moſt Judicious miſtake; how the 
* moſt Learned everlaſtingly diſpute ; and the 
* Wieſt irreconcilably claſh about Matters ſeem- 
ing moſt familiar: How the wiſer a Man is, 
* and the more Experience he gaineth, the lets 
* confident he is in his own Judgment, and the 
more ſenſible he groweth of his own Weakneſs; 
* how dim the Sight is of the moſt Perſpicacious, 
* and how ſhallow the Conceptions of the moſt 
* Profound ; how narrow is the Horizon of our 
Knowledge, and how immenſely the Region of 
© our Ignorance is diſtended ; how imperfectly 
and uncertainly we know thoſe few Things, to 
* which our Knowledge reacheth ; how anſwer— 
* ably to ſuch Experience we are told in holy 

Writ, 
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Writ, © That every Man is brutiſb in his Knowledpe 
« That Wiſdom is hid from the Eyes of all Men, and 
% is not found in the Land of the Living.” PE 
Such Authorities ought to make us at leaſt he. 
ſitate, before we admit ſo boldly advanced a Pro- 
2 That Reaſon can diſcover and know the 
eep Things of God, declare his Exiſtence and 
Attributes, diſcern his Will, diſtinguiſh exactly in 
Matters of Duty and of Sin; when it thus falters 
and ſtumbles in every other Part of Knowledge, 
and is ſo liable to miſtake Truth for Falſhood, and 

— Falſhood for Truth. 

Or how comes it to paſs, that they who are Maſ. 
ters of the Dialectick Sciences, ſo able to guide our 
Reaſon, aſſiſt in the Diſcovery of Truth, and fix the 

8 Underſtanding in Poſſeſſion of it, can find no ſure 

Cic. Nat. Criterion for Judgment or Aſſent, but the Reſult of 

. 1. all their tedious Study, is no more than Proba- 
„ bility? 

Quint. 12. Such was Quintilian's Complaint : Non tempus no. 

10. bis deeſſe, verum induſtriam, ordinem, rationem, & mi- 

dum ſciendi. Men of Learning find many Requi- 

ſites are wanting, beſides Genius, Leiſure, and In- 

clination, to the Diſcernment of Truth and Increaſe 

of Knowledge: And that juſt Principles, exact Me- 

thod, and correct Reaſoning, are not without diffi- 

culty made familiar to the Studies and the Minds of 

Men. Among the few wile, to excel in one Science, is 

a Character of diſtinguiſhing Merit; to excel in more, 

of a rare and uncommon Genius; to excel in all, 1s 

yet to come. 

But the Limits of human Reaſon cannot be very 
extenſive, when it is nonplus'd with every common 
Production of Nature. The overflowing of the 

Vid.Diod. Nile, for a long Courſe of Ages, wearied and baffſed 
— _ the Wiſdom of the Ancients ; and happy was he 
bo, &c. that could aſſign a Reaſon for it, that could not ea- 
ſily be diſproved. Aritotle threw himſelf into the 
nf _"Eurifty 


* 
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ledees Euripus, for not being able to account for its Fluxes. Vid. Lad. 
n, and To believe the Aulipodes, was a Specimen of Mad-P. 287. 
28 refs or Delirium; the World laughed at fo prodi- 
iſt he. gious a Conceit, that Mens Heels ſhould be higher 
2a Pro- than their Heads, Fruits and Trees grow downward, 
5% the Hail and Snow fall upwards to the Earth. Even 
© and Ml fone 9 Chriſtians durſt not admit ſo bold 
Aly in 3 Fropolition, leſt Mankind ſhould be forced to loo 
falterz out for another Parent beſides Adam. So long: lived 
vledge, is Ignorance, that in the Eighth Century Virgil Bi- 
d, and ſhop of Saltzburgh was publickly accuſed of Hereſy 
and Impiety, for believing this monſtrous Doctrine, 
e Maſ. thatt he Earth was round, and every part of it inha- 
ide our bited : Pope Zachary ordered a Proceſs againſt him, 
| fix the and that if the Articles were proved, that he ſhould 
no fare MW be excommunicated and degraded. 
eſult of | won't ſay this is a Reproach to Nature, but that 
Proba- it is prodigious, if Men, with all their Philoſophy, 
could not account for the Floods in the Nie, or the 
pus 10- Form of the Globe they lived on ; nay that it was 
'& me. MI never done, till a Netoton gave a Guels at it, and the 
 Requi- French Mathematicians went to Torneo to try the Ex- 
and In- periment, and confirmed it; yet could with eaſe dif- 
Increaſe MW cover the Regions of Heaven, and him who fat up- 
act Me- © the Throne in them. m4 
ut diffi- To omit a thouſand Particulars : How has that via. Put 
linds of MI fruitleſs Enquiry, whether there be a Vacuum, and Prep. 1. 
ence, i what it is, exerciſed the Wits of all Ages? The Py- 15+ c. 40 
in more, Lagcreans would eſtabliſh it as the Means & 
in all, is i de World breathed. The Solche made it an infi- 
nite Space, in which the World ſhould be conſumed 
be very by Fire. Poſſidonius, not an infinite Space, but juſt 
common 25 much as would ſerve for the Diſſolution of the 
of the World, Plato and Ariſtotle denied it; every one 
d baffled preferring the Opinion that leaſt ſhock'd them, 
y was he vithout being able to anſwer the Difficulties ob- 
] not ea- WI fed againſt it. 
into the 


Euripus, 


In 
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In the laſt Ages, ſome defined a Vacuum to be ; * 
Privation of Body, that is a Nothing. Gafſendus, to 5 
avoid that, plunges into an equal Ablurdity, by by 
imagining ſome Beings which are neither corporeil ſy 
nor ſpiritual, neither Subſtance nor Accidents, The M' p 
Carleſiaus deny the Poſſibility of a Vacuum; as m 
Leibnitz and others do from the great Perplexities 10 
found in the Suppoſition. Locke could not anſwer 
the Queſtions of the Carigſians, but by propoſing ab 
others equally obſcure freely acknowledges, that he thi 
knows not even what Space, or Extenſion, or Sub- ot! 
ſtance are. And if we are ignorant of the Nature ge 
of Subſtance, what can we comprehend truly? Then WW an, 
Newton ariſes, and entirely — the Phyſics of MW 
Deſcartes, aſſerts a Vacuum to be ſo abſolutely ne- MW nat 
ceſſary, that without it the Motion of the Planets MW ma 
and the Conſequences thereof, are Things 1nexpli- By 
cable and impoſſible. cin 


Even among the Mathematicians, who pretend I he: 
notſto move a Step without Demonſtration, we 
find ſome affirm, and others deny, and Diſputes Ml wi 
prevail in that as well as other Sciences; which Ml «, 
eus that Truth is ſometimes loſt among them: WW go 
hat their Demonſtrations do not always carry MW je 
Evidence, and that they themſelves cannot always «11; 

" ſee through the mitt of infinite Diminutions, where I unit 
a finite Atom is diviſible to Infinities of Infinites. Pag 
To which of theſe great Idols then ſhall we bend I « | 

our Knee, or live in a perpetual State of Scepti- But 
ciſm? Or may we not learn, that there are Bounds WW « je 

to the moſt exalted Underſtandings, and Room to i « þ 
doubt whether they can find out what is compre- n. 
henſible; when it is ſo hard to comprehend Motion, Wl « N 
Extenſion, or the leaſt Duſt of Matter. 1 0 
Another Queſtion of no ſmall Importance, and not I fe 

fully cleared to this day, 1s * T& xa, whence i In o 
what is the Origin of Evil“ "Every Fool is able to MF uh 
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make the Queſtion, but few Men fo wiſe, as to be 
either able to give, or At to receive ſufficient Anſwer 
to it, according to the Depth of the Matter itſelf, 
ſays a very learned Man: For what Piiloſopher or 


Divine has treated this Subject ſo accurately as to re- 


move all Objections, and give thorow Satisfaction 
to the Minds of thoſe who ſearch for it? 
Mctaphylicians have here a noble Field for their 
abſtracted Flights, whether, according to Durandus, 
there be any divine Concourſe in Sin? Whether, with 
others, Moral Evil has any real Eiſence, or real ef- 
ficient Cauſe, or only deficient ? Whether there be 
any pure Evil? Whether it be a Privation of Being, 
or a real poſitive Being? Whether it has not ſome 
natural Good for its Subject, and ſo the entitative 
material Act of Sin be phy ſically or morally good? 
By what Degrees of Permiſſion an all-wiſe and mer- 
ciful God ſuffered Sin to enter into the World, ſince 
he abhors the leaſt Appearance of Evil? &c. 
The elder Heathens, when they obſerved the 
Wickedneſs and Miſery of Man, had no other way 
to ſolve it, but hy admitting two Principles, the one 
good, and the other bad, as the Caules of theſe dit- 
ferent Appearances in the World. This, Plutarch 
tells us, was the beſt Account, the molt ancient and 
univerſal he could meet with. Among the latter 
Pagans, Celſus ſays, It is difficult for thoſe who are Orig. cont. 
« not Philoſophers, to know the Nature of Evil.“ Cell. L 4. 
But his own Account is, That Matter is the Sub- P 20. 
* ject of all Evil, to which it adheres; That the 
„Evil in Things, neither formerly, nor at preſent, 
« nor for the future, can be more or leſs ; for the 
Nature of all things is alike, and the Generation 
** of Evil always the lame.” Jamblichus freely con- De Myſt. 
elſes that he Knew not the Origin or Cauſe of it. $ 4 c. 6. 
In other Places, he produces it from thoſe Demons, Id * 7. . 
who were by Nature wicked: Tho? in the Senſe of 
the Greeks, they were not wicked by Choice, but by 
U Crea- 


e. 7: 
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Creation and Neceſſity. So that whilſt he would 
free the Gods from being the Cauſe of Evil, he di. 
rectly makes them the Authors of it: Or elſe he 
imagines, that Evil proceeds from the different Parts, 
Powers, and Influences of the Univerſe ; yet of theſe 
God is the Former. 

So among Chriſtians, Origen complains, That if 
there be ſome Points more difficult than others, we 
may juſtly reckon among them this of the Origin 
of Evil. Reafon has never yet anſwered, but rather 
entangled itſelf in the Scruples and Difficulties that 
ſpring up here: We have nothing to do but to ac- 

uieſce in Revelation : That God made Men upright, 
fy he ſought out many Inventions. And tho? we are not 
able to comprehend the Rule of Divine Proceedings, 
yet we are aſſured, that he cannot act but with the 
molt perfect Juſtice and Goodnels, without running 
into thoſe Cautions and Niceties which learned Men 
are forced to uſe in the Explanation of theſe Points; 
That Sin cannot be faid abſolutely and ſimply tobe 
from God, but only with this Addition or Limita- 
tion, that the Act, as it is a real Entity, is from 
God; Therefore God is not the Cauſe of Sin, but is 
the prime e{ficient Cauſe of the material entitative 
Act of Sin. What miſerable Jargon is Philoſophy, 
wading out of ts Depths? ; F 

Is not the World {till divided about the Doctrine 
of Predeſtination, Free-Will, &c. each Sect accul- 
ing the other of making God the Author of Sin, or 
vi denying his Providence, and a thouſand other Re- 
proaches, which they think inevitably attend every 
Hypothefis but their own ? 

And if Nature, from the Contemplations of it, 
muſt be our Guide to ſupernatural Truths; yet what 
Truth in Nature is the moſt ſagacious Enquirer able 
to comprehend ? The leaſt Occurrence gravels us: 


All our Reaſonings and Experience but ſlowly di. 
cover the Contriyance and Intrigues of Providence: 
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Nor can we thoroughly find out one thing in the 


Frame of Beings ; they being made by a Knowledge 


— .- 


ſo far ſuperior and tranſcendent to that of ours. 

In the beloved Study „ the Ancients, that of the 
Heavenly Bodies, thoſe jureſt Guides to their Crea- 
tor, their Diſcoveries were flow and inaccurate, and 
of their amazing Velocity, Diſtance, Magnitude, 
the Order, Laws, and Regularity of their Motion, 
more Diſcoveries have been made in the Space of 
two Centuries, than had been lince the World began: 
And how many unknown Worlds, and Species of 
inviſible Creatures have the Teleſcope or Microſcope 
opened to the Moderns, that have enriched and ex- 
tended their Knowledge of Nature, fo vaſtly beyond 
that of former Ages? 

Nay the clearer View of the Wiſdom of God in 
our own Frame, the Circulation of the Blood, the 
milky and Iymphatick Veſſels, the Motion of the 
Heart, the Contexture of the Brain, on which our 
very Being and Life depends, and other things 
(without which the Miechuick Structure of the Bo- 
dies cannot be underſtood) are but lately brought to 
Light, the Diſcoveries of Yeiicrday. 


Will not the Rallery of the Woman to Thales, wo 
fell into a Ditch, whilſt contemplating; the Stars, ſuit 


all the Boaſters of Reaſon ?' How ſhould you know 
what paſſes in the Heavens, when you ſee not what is 
it at your Feet ? If Nature be impenetrable, and its 
Springs only known to the Maker and Director of 
taem; if we know ſo little of the leaſt of things, 
how much leſs, and with what more difficulty mult 
ve know any thing of the God of Nature? Is it rea- 


lonable to believe that ſpiritual and immortal Subjects, ; 


are the only ones to be found out with Eaſe and 
Certainty by the wiſer Sort, but not fo by the Com- 
mons of the World, who nevertheleſs are as much 
ntereſted therein, as he that fits in the Chair, or in 
tue Senate? The whole is againſt Fact, againſt the 
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Experience and Obſervation of every Age; it is 
what Man never did; what he is under a Neceſſity 
of not doing. 

To apply this (in the Words of a moſt learned 
Prelate) ** It is very unfair in thoſe who deny the 
% Need and Expedience of a Divine Revelation, to 
e argue in favour of Reaſon, as if all Mankind were 
« Philoſophers, and every one had ſufficient Capa- 
« city, Leiſure and Inclination, to form a Scheme 
« of Duties for the Direction of his own Life. For 
« jt is not enough to ſay, that there are learned 
« Men in the World, who are able to form ſuch 
Schemes; ſince, whatever their own Ability may 
« be, they have no Right to command Aſſent and 
« Obedience from others; nor can any one ratio- 
© nally receive and embrace their Schemes, without 
following them through the Chain of Reaſonings 
« upon which they are built, and judging whether 
the Reaſonings will ſupport the Schemes. And 
« further (in caſe thoſe learned Men differ) without 
« judging which of them is in the Right, and which 
* in the Wrong: A Task that the Generality of 
& Mankind are as unequal to, as they are to the 
„ framing the Schemes themſelves. And the Dit- 
« ficulty is ſtil] greater, when we find the ſame Phi- 
« loſopher differing from himſelf, now advancing 
* one Opinion, and then again leaning to another; 
« at one time clear and poſitive, at another time 
« doubiful and wavering, upon the very ſame Point; 
in which Caſe his Opinion on either ſide can 
amount to no more in the Reſult, than to prove 
him a Guide very unfit for the People to follow.” 

To this Conſideration of human Reaſon, as the 
Inſtrument of Natural Religion, and which from 
the Authorities of the wiſeſt Men, ſeems inſufficient 
tor ſo great a Task; ſome particular Circumſtances 
mult be added, as neceſſarily ſuppoſed to attend the 
Perſon, who has the Uſe or Exerciſe of it. 
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Lord Herbert would have him one of very ex- 


maordinary Abilities, but who has received no ex- 


ternal Informations, by Tradition, Revelation, or 
otherwiſe. His Lordſhip ſaw the Neceſſity of mak- 


ing ſuch a Demand, from the extraordinary Part that 


was to be acted ; but could ſee none for the granting 
it to him 1n the preſent Controverly. 


But let us ſuppoſe ſome Perſon appearing in the / 


World, in full Proportion of Body and Mind, i. e. 
with all his Parts and Faculties complete, as much 
xccompliſhed as we can imagine any one to be, not 
improved by Conſideration and Experience, having 
no one to inſtruct him, nor any other Light whereby 
to diſcover any thing, but his own unaſſiſted Rea- 
ſon. The Queſtion 1s, Whether this Perſon, by the 
ſole Strength and Evidence of his own Mind, from 
contemplating himſelf, and what he ſees about him, 
could arrive to any competent Apprehenſion of a Firſt 
Cauſe of all theſe things? Whether he could in any 
tolerable meaſure or degree, by Conſideration of, and 
Reflection upon himſelf; or, by Collection and In- 
ference from ſenſible Objects, find out that Being, 
who was the Author of all others, together with 
that Worſhip wherewith he ought to be honoured. 
If he could not, then it will follow, that the Exiſ- 
tence of a God could never be diſcovered by the 
Light of Nature only; and that Man either has not 
Reaſon, or has it to no purpoſe. 

This is ſtated in their own Words; and we muſt 
make a few Obſervations upon them. 


1. That it is always made a Poſtulatum, and ta- 
ken for granted, that the Heathens did attain this 


Knowledge by the Help of Nature only. Which is 
begging the Queſtion, and falſe in fact; it being 
evident from all Hiſtory, and their own Confeſſion, 
mat they had other Means of Inſtruction, much 


ſhorter than the Road of Nature, and much more -- 


explicit. 
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2. That if Man cannot make theſe Diſcoveries by | 
Reaſon, he has it to no purpoſe, is an unjuſtifiable | 
Expreſlion : For Man may have Reaſon to all the 
Purpoſes of his Being, though not to all the Coun. Ml 
ſels and Purpoſes of God: Man is eſſentially a de. 
pendent Creature in Mind and Body; his Mind is 
ſuitable to his Nature; and tor a natural dependent 
Reaſon to diſcover Supernaturals, is not according 
to the Nature received ; and therefore unnatural. 

3. Nor is it a julit Inſinuation to ay (2 Puffen- 
dr, A565) That tho? tis very probable that the chief 
Heads of Natural Law were expreſiy delivered by 

God Almighty to tlie firlt Mortals, and were from 
them communicated to others by Cuſtom and Inlti- 
tution; yet the Know!c..,e of that Law may never. 
theleſs be ſtyled Natural, inaimuch as the neceſſary 
Truth and Certainty of it may be drawn from the M 


Uſe of Natural Reaſon. 7 

It is certain that all the Heads of it are in the c 
higheſt manner agrecable to Reaſon, and what it in. 
will aſſent to as ſoon as proved: But as Natural Rea- MW ch. 


ſon ſtands diſtinguiſhed from Revelation, it could MI B. 
not diſcern or prove the Truth of one of them, be- M 
fore it was otherwiſe manifeſted to it, And fo his 
Argument ſuggeſts. God expreſly delivered them, M 4A 
which he need not have done, could Reaſon ſo cer- of 
tainly have known them without it; and that bor 
Knowledge did not come this way, is accounted for, MW co. 
by their being communicated to others by Cuſtom 
and Inſtitution, f 
4. Another Diſtinction not ſufficiently attended 
to, is betwixt the Light of Reaſon and the Law of c 
it; for tho? Truth be the Object of the Mind, and ] 
all Law be Truth, yet all Truth is not Law, i. e. W war 
does not oblige. We aſſent to a thing as true, from WW the 
ſenſible Evidence, or by diſcerning the Certainty f Vee 
its Terms and Meaning, But to believe ſuch Truths W Cre 


to be a Law, we muſt go a great deal further, and I the 
| : know Ven 
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now them to be the Will of ſome higher Power, 


who has a Right to exact Obedience; tor Law ne- 
ceſſarily induces an Obligation; and nothing can 


oblige bat Power, which Is only from the Will of a 


rightful Superior. 


Reaſon is to enquire and determine concerning the- 


Truth or Falſhood of things, which is a vaſt Pro- 
vince; therefore by no means uſeleſs or given in 
yain : For we cannot believe what is contrary to 
Reaſon, or what we do not perceive the Evidence of, 
nor any further than as we underſtand it. So nei- 
ther can Obedience be neceſſary, till we diſcover (or 
have ſufficient Grounds ſo to do) the Connexion of 
ſuch with the Divine Will. But then, to know a 
thing to be true, and that it is the Command of 
God, ſuperinduces an Obligation not to be diſpenſed 
wich. And here begin the Actings of Mens Con- 
ciences': What = was only diſcurſive, now 
commences a judicial Faculty. But Reaſon, by ſee- 
ing the Evidence of the Law, is no more a Law to 
the Mind than the Sun is to the Eye, or to its own 
being or Motion, tho? by the help of it we ſee one, 
and are convinced of the other. 

Let us now ſuppoſe this Perſon GE if it be an 
Advantage, a College of ſuch) in a Solitude or State 
of Nature ; making uſe of the ſeveral Means af- 
ſorded him to diſcover the End of his Being, and 
conſider whether they are ſufficient to ſuch Purpoſe. 

The Means generally aſſigned, are, 

Firſt, The Works of Creation. 

Secondly, His own Frame. 

Thirdly, The Congruity and Fitneſs of Things. 

Firſt then, Let him carefully obſerve the out- 
ward Frame of Things, the Courſe of the Rivers, 
the Flowing of the Sea, the Productions of the 
Vegetable World, the Number and Variety of the 
Creatures, the different Qualities of the Elements, 
the Viciſſitude of Times, che Motions of the hea- 
venly Bodies, the regular Succeſſion of Light and 

U 4 Dark- 
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Darkneſs, the Riſing of the Stars, and the Return 
of Seaſons, the Renewing of the Bloom and Ver. 
dure of the Earth. That there is a conſtant Round 
of Tnings; a Death, and Reviviſcence in Nature, 
without any Alteration or real Decay, either in the 
Earth on which he dwells, or in the Roof of Hea- 
ven which he beholus, but all move 1n a regular 
Courſe and Order. 

Such Obſervations would undoubtedly raiſe AC. 
toniſhment and Admiration in his Mind: But if he 
could from thence learn a Ueity, it would be a 
kind Piccc of Inſtruction in thoſe who are Maſters 
of the Subject, to ſhew us where the Mind would 
ſet out, what Mediums it would take, and how ad- 
vance Step by Step without Danger or Error; gra- 
dually overcoming the Imperfections of Nature, 
and the many Difficulties which conſtantly occur 
in ſuch Enquiries; till it broke through all that 
Darkneſs with which it is naturally ſurrounded, 
and opened a Way to the Throne of God. 

The Fallacy which decetves ſo many, is not at- 
tending to the Difference between an aſſiſted and 
unaſliſted Mind; and makes them ready to con- 
clude, that becaute we are able to do this by the 
Guidance of Revelation, that therefore an uniformed 
Mind would have taken the fame Steps; which is 
boaſting of the Uſe of a Dark-lanthorn at Noon- 
day; they are as different as Light and Darkneſs. It 
is an Argument that concludes nothing, becauſe im- 

ſible to be proved, therefore is not to be ad- 
mitted or relied on. 

But to retura: Many Years muſt paſs in obſerving 
the Qualities of the Elements out of which all Things 
are compounded ; the Nature of Things, their Man- 
ner of Exiſtence, Powers and Operations; what are 
their Intents and Purpoſes, what their Productions and 
Effects, their Appointment and End; by what ſteady 
Rules they act, in the long Chain and Subordination 


ot Cauſes, how one is guided and overruled in the 


next, 
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next, that by a Superior, and ſoon, till he comes to 
the higheſt viſible Cauſe ; for without this, he cannot 
have any Knowledge of viſible Objects, ſo as to enable 
his Underſtanding to proceed in further Enquiries. 

And ſince Nature is ſo dark and obſcure, he muſt 
raiſe his Speculations from confuſed and inevident 
Notions to thoſe that are clear and evident: As allo 
deſcend in this Science from Generals to Particulars. 
He muſt know the Cauſe and Orig nal of the Diſ- 
politions, Qualities, and Operations of Beings, and 
wherein their Perfection conſiſts: He muſt have a 
clear and accurate Diſcernment of the Origin and 
Generation of Things; the Conſtruftion, Tempe- 
raments and Affections of Natural Bodies, their 
Gravity and Levity, Heat and Cold, Drineſs and 
Moiſture ; he muſt with the cloſeſt View penetrate 
and unfold the hidden Springs of Nature, to what 
are owing Motion and Life, and from what 
Privation, Diſſolution come; he muſt be exactly 
acquainted with the Rules and Meaſures of Time and 
Motion, with the Situation, Figure, Order, Revolu- 
tions and Influence of the Heavenly Bodies; the 
Nature of Time, Place, and Quantity; with ten 
thouſand other Diſquiſitions, neceſſary to take in 
the vaſt Compaſs of the Univerſe, and ſearch them 
to the Botrom, ſo as to remove all Objection and 
arrive at Certainty, otherwiſe his whole Scheme 
would be but Imagination, and he could never trace 
out that Wiſdom and Deſign which muſt lead him to 
the Creator : For if there be Error in his Procedure, 
in his Reaſonings and Reflexions, they will bewilder 
him in that mighty Labyrinth, but never direct 
him to Truth. * 

Secondly, He muſt carefully obſerve the Operations 
of his Mind, how it apprehends, collects, com- 
pares and infers; what are the Meaſures and De- 
grees of mr and fix ſome certain Rules to 
uſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood z to determine con- 


cerning 
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cerning any Projoliticn that offers itſelf, by dit 
cerning how far he is to give his Aſſent to it: For 


without 0 ome ſuch clear infallible Rule, he can never 


know what to believe or disbelieve, but muſt remain 
in perpctual Doubt and Suſpence, or by admitting 
falle Principles wander 1n Error and Deluſion, 

Thirdly, After an accurate View of Nature, he 
mult apprehend the Harmony and Connexion of 
the Whole, the Reaſons, Fitneſſes, and Congruity of 
Things, and thence collect ſuch Rules as are moſt 
agreeable to Right Reaſon, and proper to direct 
his Actions in ſuch a Manner, as 1s congruous and 
fitting to the Nature he enjoys, and to thole Ends 
and Purpotes for which he muſt be intended. 

Now if we conſider the ſlow Gradations by which 
all this muſt be accompliſhed, without any Moni- 
tor or Aſſiſtance, but Common Reaſon, ſuch as 
the greatelt Part of Mankind have, the Age of 
Melbilſelab would not bring it to any tolerable Per. 
tection; and ſince the united Labours of the World 
for thouſands of Years did not do it, we may ſafely 
pronounce it impoſlible to be done. All the Philo- 
lophy of the Ancients could not ſettle one Principle 
in Nature; Plutarch and others have tranſmitted 
their Sentiments, which ſhew how divided they 
were in Opinion, how flender, imperfect, or falſe 
their utmoſt Knowledge was; and the Diſpute was 
never ſettled from whence Things had their Source, 
irom Fire, Earth, Air, or Water ; from Numbers, 
Atoms, Ideas, Plenum, Vacuum, Infinite, &c. 
Through a Courle of ſo many Ages, there was no 
Certainty, no Demonſtration : Their Science was 
2 nion or Conjecture, and their Truth but Proba- 
bility, What then could the Natural Man do, who 
was an abſolute Stranger to the Works of God, 
UNACqu aainted with his own Original, and every 
Cai aulc, with no Aſſiſtance but his own Reaſon and 
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And yet the arduous Labour is yet t ; 
ter his utmoſt Attainments he Ke — - 
dent Creature, under no Reſtraint on his Libre 
Will, or Acting; for Truth however 3 
would not lay an Obligation on him, till he per- 
ceives it to be the Will of a Superior Being; = 
it has the Force of a Law, and becomes a directive 
Rule of Life: For as God made Man a rational 
Creature, ſo did he allo a free one, and his higheſt 
Freedom mult conſiſt in the Right he has to — 
Things, according to his own View of 2 
in the Caſe before us, it is impoſſible to be other- 
wiſe. A natural Man muſt judge for himſelf; no- 
thing can conclude him but his own Reaſon : And 
however groundleſs or imaginary it may be, ſuch 
will be his Law: For no Man can believe con- 
trary to his Conſcience, and that is modelled accord- 
ng to = _ 3 of Truth. 

o that from the Fitneſs and Agreeab 
natural Things, he muſt trace out * — 
and Nature of a firſt ſupernatural Cauſe; and what 
Truths are ſo congruous to his Will, as to induce 
upon him an Obligation to obey them: And to 
make this Law effectual, he muſt be aſſured he 
has a Soul, that it is immortal, and after ſomething 
happens, which he is yet ignorant of, but what he 
may obſerve in other Creatures, Death; another 
thing will happen, which he never could obſerve 
or think of; that his dead Body ſhall live again 
or his Soul ſubſiſt in a ſeparate State, and another 
2 e, mp is altogether ignorant of, and 

ergo what he never he 
— Miſery, heard of, Everlaſting Hap- 

It is in vain to urge, That Reaſon can find out 


a little of God, a little of his Will, or Part of his 


Nature; to have a competent Appreh 
ure; enſion of th 
or in a tolerable Degree; thote Scales of — 


tion to which Natural Religion always is reduced, 
when 
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when Men think ſeriouſly on it: For what do we 


underſtand of a Thing by knowing little or no- 
thing of its Nature? It is a ſuperficial kind of 
Science, which being of little Uſe, there is no 
Cauſe for Nature to boaſt of it; nor do ſuch 
pitce-· meal Diſcoveries redound the leaſt to the Ho- 


nour of the Author of Nature. 


However, all the Stock of Materials he can lay 
in, to raiſe this mighty Superſtructure, are ſuch Col- 
lections and Inferences, as he can make from ſen- 


22 * — 


ſo often, it will be impoſſible to produce a Notion 


of an immaterial Object. And how from ſuch 


low contemptible Principles, by what Climax, what 
Jacob's Ladder, he can rear his Imagination fo high, 
as to look into Heaven ; or bring what is inviſi- 
ble and ncomprehenTible, down to the Level of 
his Bcholding, deſerves a ſerious Examination. 
To prove the Sufficiency of Man for theſe 
things ; there are two principal Arguments general- 
ly alledged. | 
The Firſt is, That the Being of God may be 


found out and demonſtrated from the Grandeur, 


| / Beauty, and Order of his Works; and the inviſi- 


n 


ble Things of him, his infinite Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodneſs may be clearly ſeen and underſtood from 
the things which are made; and the Godhead, or 
his glorious Attributes and eſſential Perfections, are 
Harke or fixed like an Impreſſion on a Seal, on 
the great Volume of the Univerſe, in ſuch large 
perſpicuous Characters, that whoever duly attends 
may plainly read them. 

The Second is, That the Heathens, by the Uſe of 


- theſe Means alone, did arrive at the Knowledge of 
God; his Exiſtence, Nature, and Providential Go- 


vernment 
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vernment of the World; and thence inferred the 
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Neceſſity of Moral Duties, and the Obligation they 


were under to practiſe and obſerve them. 


The firſt Argument is ſaid to receive great Con- | 


firmation from the latter, as being a pregnant Ex- 
ample and Illuſtration of it z and therefore may 
very properly be examined before it; for if the Hea- 
thens did not diſcover divine Things In this man- 
ner, it will amount to a Demonſtration { that none 
ever did or can do it. Ad 

St. Paul, to whom we may appeal as a Scholar 


and a Gentleman, as freely as to a Philoſopher or 

. 98 4 oY Lo Le ES — — ad; wh — . 
Hiſtorian, 1s expreſly (as we have ſeen) of a con- 
trary Opinion; 75 


eation and Providence, with all the worldly Wiſ⸗ 
dom of Philoſophy they knew him not. But let 


us take Dr. Clarke's Expoſition of theſe Words, 


„ 
— 


i bat in the wiſdom of God, the world Cor. L 
7 wiſdom knew not God, In the admirable Effects of 31. 
r 


* 


« That in fact Men, without the Aſſiſtance of vol. II. 
Revelation, did not attain to a right Knowledge Serm 56. 


* of God in any conſiderable Degree. 
* Eye, when put out, diſcerns the Light no more 
than if it had never been at all framed to be an 
“Organ of Seeing; ſo when the Underſtanding is 
7 Ms ar by vain Imaginations, Fc. what won- 
„der is it if Men, in a manner, ceaſe to know 
„him who is the Author of all Knowledge and 


* Underſtanding. For it is God that teaches Man 
* knowledge, Pl. xciv. 10. And the inſpiration of the-- 
* Almighty giveth him underſtanding, Job xxxii. 8. And 
the Philoſophers themſelves, in thoſe very Inquiries 
* wherein they profeſs themſelves to be moſt wiſe, 


became Fools, and ſome argued themſelves out of 
the Belief of the very Being of a God, c.“ Here 


Dr. Clarke tears UP the very Roots of Natural Re- 


gion, in juſtly affirming that all divine Knowledge 
s immediately from God and his Inſpiration. 


Nothing 


For, as the P. 372. 
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Nothing can be clearer than this Paſſage of ar 
St. Paul, to the Purpoſe for which it is alleged : te 
That what Knowledge the Heathens had of God, fo 


they did not attain it from the Conſideration of his ha 

' Ham. Works; or that notwithſtanding all their Attention WI 
mond in to his infinite Wiſdom in the Creation and Govern- all 
Loc. ment of the World, they did not come to the ce! 
Knowledge of the true God. ot! 
Nor does the Explanation ſome learned Men be 

have given it in favour of the Natural Law, clear up pre 

the Difficulty they had a mind to remove. They o 

Clarke knew him, ſay they (though the Apoſtle ſays they late 
vol. d „ knew him not) but obſcurely ; but in a manner; ing 
p. 366. „ jn no conſiderable Degree; and they knew him not 
not aright.” But I hope it was not the Wiſdom ſely 

of God, nor his Works, that led them into this ob- Pri 

/ ſcure wrong Knowledge of him: And what 1s an thei 

/ obſcure Knowledge? But where there is little Light / 

or Evidence in the Mind, the Notions are con- kno 

fuſed, nothing perſpicuous, diſtinct, or clear, not that 


able to diſtinguiſh one Object from another; or MW Nat 
what 1s it to know a thing not aright, but to have 
falſe Conceptions of it, no Agreement between 
the Object and the Idea? what in Nature is true, 
becomes Falſhood in them. There is no Confor- 
mity between the Apprehenſion, and the thing to 
be apprehended ; if this be true, the other inevita- 
bly muſt be falſe; ſo to know God not aright, is 
to know (as the Athenians did) a God, that was 
unknown to them : But to have the Name of a 
thing without the Meaning, to know a thing by a 
Nature, Qualities, and Operations eſſentially con- 
trary to it, is to know nothing of it, and becomes 
another Manner of expreſſing the utmoſt Igno- 

rance. 
Ard yet it is much to be lamented, that we can- 
not fix the Original of this Knowledge, bad as it 
ſs 3 that we have no Footſteps of ſuch Diſcoveries 4 
an 
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| 393 
of and that the Abettors of Natural Religion will not 
ed: tell us, by whom, and in what Age it was done; | 
. . for ſurely the Name of ſo ſagacious a Perſon would . 
his have been facred to all Poſterity; but they are \ i! 
tion willingly ſilent on this Point, and fo is Antiquity; _. __ 
ern- all it declares is, that Religion was what they re- 15 
the ceived from their Forefathers, or borrowed from : 
other Colonies or Schools. And let any one Age 1 0 
Men be pitched upon, and I will undertake to ſnew aaa |, \ 
r up precedent one knew as much, till we gradually riſe 4 \ | 
[hey to the firſt Diſperſion of Mankind, And as to the | 
they later Greeks who imported a new Stock of Learn- k 
ner; ing among their ignorant Countrymen; they are * 
him not ſo vain as to attribute it to Nature or them- 
dom ſelves, but ingenuouſly own whence they had thoſe 1 
s ob- Principles, ſo different from, and nobler than any 11 
is an their Fathers had been acquainted with. 
gh i An _if tudying the Works be_the Method ee 
con- knowing the orkman, it is ſomewhat myſterious, Y \ 
not MW that thele Iaſt Ages which have ſo vaſtly improved | | 
or Natural Philoſophy, Thould have made no new Dif- © 
have coverics in the Divine Nature z which is neither 
ween more nor Jeſs than it was betore, Juſt fo far as 
true, Cod revealed xt, and no human Mind can carry it 
znfor- MI further ; yet we Tee every Day in theſe Studies treſh 
ng to Reaſons to admire his Wiſdom, and adore his 
evita- MW Power; but not to add to his Nature or Perfec- — 
cht, is tions. 
t was And what wholly enervates this Argument is, 0 
> of a MW that notwithſtanding the many Diſcoveries the- 
z bya MW World has been bleſſed with, of the Appearances 
con- ¶ of Nature; yet the plaineſt of them are abſtruſe 
comes IM and perplexing, not one Point ſo determined, but 
Igno- WE there is room for doubt. Though the Method of | 
accounting for ſome Phenomena be highly proba- | 
76 can- ble, no one can fay he has a clear Perception of . 
d as it WW them, nor can demonſtrate the Laws whereby they 
veries; Net; but there are Millions of Appearances and 
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Deſigns in Nature, that we can give no tolerable 


account of; the Powers and Operations of which © C 
are altogether inviſible and unknown. And to lay C 


that viſible Effects which cannot direct us to their H 
own inviſible imperceptible Cauſes, ſhould be _Teach- Ya 


ers of the inviſible Godhead, is prepotierous and co 
od, and till no 


we can reach her hidden Springs and Deſigns, it is MW mi: 
irrational o think of piercing what lies ſo vaſtly MW Cr: 
beyond them, the inviſible Perfections of the Work. the 
man. It is making the fame Cauſe able to pro- fall 
duce the greater, but not the leſſer Effect. 8 


to form the firſt Draught of an univerſal Syſtem: 

What was this owing to, but the not diſcerning the 

' Reaſon and Manner of the grand Appearances in 

Nature? and to pretend Demonſtration from Prin- 

ciples unknown, is the Effect of Ignorance or 
Pride. 

And why ſhould we imagine that to be fo caſily 
done, which by the Acknowledgment of the Main- 
tainers of Reaſon never was done? This very Point, 

;the Foundation of Natural Religion, nonplus'd the 

Wits of the World, they knew nothing of it; and 
they attributed Creation to Chance, Matter, Combi- 
nation of Atoms, Laws of Motion, Sc. to every 
thing but what they ought ro have done. And 
theſe few Words, In the beginning God created the 
Heaven and the Earth, contain more true Wiſdom 
than all their Volumes of Philoſophy. 

But the Works of God had an Elte quite con- 
trary to what they are produced to ſupport; in- 
ſtead of leading Men to know the invitible things 
of God by their natural Light and Reaſon; their 


— very Keaſonings and Speculations on them, ** 
7 en 
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Men to form the moſt fabulous and extravagant 
Opinion of Things : And inſtead of drawing that 


Concluſion which the Apoſtle ſhews they ought, 
Heb. xi. 3. That the things which are ſeen, were nct 
made by thoſe things which do appear, they did 


conclude them to be the Work of viſible Cauſes, 
not of an inviſible Agent. And though among 


many great traditional Truths, they had this of 


Creation, yet by attempting to give Reaſons for it, 


they utterly confounded it, and introduced a Set of 


jalte and idle Phyſiological Speculations. 
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« If theſe things (ſays a learned Author) were Shuck- 
« diſcoverable by Reaſon, and brought to Light ford. 


„by a due Courſe of thinking, and then related 
« to their Children; what were the Traces of this 
« Reaſoning ? where to be found? or, how were 
« they loſt ? 'Tis ſtrange theſe things ſhould be fo 
obvious at firſt, that an early Attempt ſhould 
« diſcover ſo much Truth, and that all the Wit 
& and Learning that came after, for five or ſix 
« thouſand Years, ſhould, inſtead of improv- 
« ing 1t, only puzzle and confound it. If Adam, 
or ſome other Perſon of extraordinary Learning, 
* had by a Chain of Reaſoning brought thele 
Truths into the World, ſome Hints or other of 
« the Argument would have remained, as well as 
* the Truths produced by it; or ſome ſucceeding 
„Author would, at one time or other, have rea- 
« foned as fortunately as his Predeceſſor: But no- 
thing of this ſort happened; inſtead of it we 
“ find, that the early Ages had a great Stock of 


Truths, which they were ſo far from having 


Learning enough to invent or diſcover, that 
* they could not ſo much as give a good Account 
* of the true Meaning of many of them. A due 
* Conſideration, of which muſt lead us to believe, 
that God at firſt revealed theſe things unto Men, 
* acquainted them with what he had done in the 

X Creation 
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Deſigns in Nature, that we can give no tolerable 
account of; the Powers and Operations of which 


N 

the Towers and Qperations © C 
are altogether inviſible and unknown, And to ſay Q 
H 

HY. 


that viſible Effects which cannot direct us to their 
own inviſible imperceptible Cauſes, ſhould be Teach- 
ers of the inviſible Godhead, is prepoſterous and co 
f God 


abſurd. Nature is the Work o „and till no 

we can reach her hidden Springs and Deſigns, it is m- 
irrational to think of piercing what lies 1o vaſtly Cr 
beyond them, the inviſible Perfections of the Work. the 

man. It is making the ſame Cauſe able to pro- fall 

duce the greater, but not the lefler Effect. c 

; To convince us how ſandy a Foundation this Ar. 
gument is, we need only look back and obſerve WM © ! 

how many Ages were ſpent, what Force of long MW t 

and ſevere Study was uſed, before Men were able MW © 1 

| to form the firſt Draught of an univerſal Syſtem: t 
What was this owing to, but the not diſcerning the MW *© © 
' Reaſon and Manner of the grand Appearances in d 
Nature? and to pretend Demonſtration from Prin- © a! 

ciples unknown, is the Effect of Ignorance or MW © ti 
Pride. * 


And why ſhould we imagine that to be ſo eaſily or 
done, which by the Acknowledgment of the Main- W © ha 
tainers of Reaſon never was done? This very Point, MW I: 

the Foundation of Natural Religion, nonplus'd the 
Wits of the World, they knew nothing of it; and 
they attributed Creation to Chance, Matter, Combi 
nation of Atoms, Laws of Motion, Fc. to every 
thing but what they ought to have done. And 
theſe few Words, In the beginning God created the 
Heaven and the Earth, contain more_true Wiſdom 
than all their Volumes of Philoſophy. | 
But the Works of God had an Effect quite con- 
trary to what they are produced to ſupport; in- 
ſtead of leading Men to know the inviditle things 
of God by their natural Light and Reaſon; their 


oa very Reaſonings and Speculations on them, led 
7 Men 
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able Men to form the moſt fabulous and extravagant 
hich Opinion of Things : And inſtead of drawing that 
) ſay Concluſion which the Apoſtle ſhews they ought, | 
their Heb. xi. 3. That the things which are ſeen, were nct [ 
-ach- made by thoſe things which do appear, they did 8 
and conclude them to be the Work of viſible Cauſes, 5 
| till not of an inviſible Agent. And though among 
"It is many great traditional Truths, they had this of 
aſtly Creation, yet by attempting to give Reaſons ſor it, 
ſork- they utterly confounded it, and introduced a Set of E 
pro- falſe and idle Phyſiological Speculations. | 2 

f « If theſe things (ſays a learned Author) were Shucks, 
8 Ar- « diſcoverable by Reaſon, and brought to Light ford. 
ere by a due Courſe of thinking, and then related | 
long MI © fo their Children; what were the Traces of this 
> able « Reaſoning ? where to be found? or, how were 
ſtem: MW © they loſt ? ' Tis ſtrange theſe things ſhould be ſo 
ig the WI © obvious at firſt, that an early Attempt ſhould 7 
ces in i diſcoyer ſo much Truth, and that all the Wit 
Prin- and Learning that came after, for five or ſix | 
ce Or « thouſand Years, ſhould, inſtead of improv- | 

« ing 1t, only puzzle and confound it. If Adam, 

eaſily W © or ſome other Perſon of extraordinary Learning, / 
Main- MW © had by a Chain of Reaſoning brought thele 
Point, M © Truths into the World, ſome Hints or other of 
„d the MW © the Argument would have remained, as well as 
t; and WI © the Truths produced by it; or ſome ſucceeding 
Yombi- M © Author would, at one time or other, have rea- 
every Ml © ſoned as fortunately as his Predeceſſor: But no- 

And Il © thing of this fort happened; inſtead of it we 
ted the “ find, that the early Ages had a great Stock of | 
Viſdom MW © Truths, which they were ſo far from having 
Learning enough to invent or diſcover, that 
ite con- they could not ſo much as give a good Account 
rt; in- © of the true Meaning of many of them. A due 
thing I © Conſideration of which muſt lead us to believe, 
13 ther that God at firſt revealed theſe things unto Men, 
m, led © #cquainted them with what he had done in the 
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& Creation of the World, which they communica. 


« ted to their Children's Children.“ It cannot be 
accounted for any other way; it is what Fact 


—— —— — 1 > 
| Ailtory, and the State of their Knowledge obliges 
baba 3s to believe of them. 


When the firſt Planters of the World had for- 
got every thing of the God of their Forefathers but 
the Name of ſuch a Being ; had no Inſtructors but 
the Painting of the Fields, the Flowing of the Sea, 
the Motions of the Heavens, and the Reflexions they 
could make upon themſelves; their Time conſum. 
ed in the neceſſary Toil of clearing the Ground, 
and making Proviſion for a miſerable Support: 
Thouſands of Years muſt have paſſed, before they 
could have formed ſuch a Body of Philoſophy, and 
Knowledge of the Works of God, as thence to 
/ infer the Neceſſity of his Exiſtence, or the Perfec- 
tions of his Nature. And why may we not conclude, 
that if God had not made a Revelation, they would 
never have reaſoned nor thought of him at all; 
ſince notwithſtanding the Stock of Knowledge they 
once had, they could not retain in their Minds any 

. juſt Notions of him ; but turned them into a Lye, 
Figments and Fables of their own Invention? And 


when Knowledge again increaſed in the World, | 


the very Contemplation of viſible things fixed 
their Admiration there, and hindered their Aſcent 
— to the Author and Maker of them. 

Which will no way ſeem incredible to one that 
obſerves what happens in his own Days: That a 
curious Inſpection into the Art and Mechaniſm of 
Nature has too frequently been a Prejudice to Faith; 

. keeping the Eye conſtantly upon earthly things, 
creates a Diffidence of the heavenly ones; and too 
high a Refinement upon the Knowledge of the 
Creature, has made Men weak and doubtful as to 
Faith in = Creator. | 


"+ 


Nor 


Faith; 
things, 
ind too 
of the 
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Nor 


Revelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 
Nor is the whole more improbable than it is im- 


poſſible; for a Pagan ignorant of — e- 
this Ta 


now the 


ing, to make ck Tranſition, to Knon 
Agene by the AZ, and from the ville WorlTte: 
hold divine Invilibility. Ariſtotle would have asked 
ſuch Naturaliſts, what indelible Character the Hea- 
vens and Earth had of being created ; for there is 
no Geometrical Method whereby Reaſon could pro- 
ceed from Principle to Principle, from Propoſition 
to Propoſition, as to conclude in that manner, If 
it be asked why, the Anſwer is, Becauſe no crea- 
ted Mind ever did or can paß chf erty ft 
Nothing to Something, how Nothing was Brought 
ſro "Exiſtence and became Something; to bring 
theſe Extremes together, and reconcile Terms ſo 
infinitely diſtant, which no Power leſs than Inh- 
nite can effect; theſe are Acts ſolely of Omnipo- 
tence, and therefore Omnipotence only is the Mea- 
ſure of them; and to ſay that Man could appre- 
hend, that Non- entity was carried into Being, and 
thus to meaſure the Almighty's Magnitude, is no 
more than carnal Pride, and Man making himſelf 
God; he that can go thus far, can alſo tell us 
what God Md Þefore the World was made. 
Pla, I am Ture, dilclaims all. this 2 


' e 08.414. E013 gane. 
%“ When we Tpeak, 8 


1 


e Nature 0 


* be content, if what we offer be but probable; for 
more than that is not to be required: For it 
* muſt be remembred that I who ſpeak, and you 
who are Hearers, are but Men; and if we can 
only attain ſome probable Fable or Tradition of 
* theſe things, rte TErwy F cb jpuoSo, we may 
not enquire further about them.“ 

After having taken a View of the Inſufficiency 
both of the Inſtrument and Means of Knowledge, 
come to conſider more particularly the Second 
Argument, generally urged in ſupport of Natural Re- 
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ligion, 


«c 


cc 


OC „Timæus, 
* and the Creation of the Univerſe, we ought to p. 29. 
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ligion, That the Supreme Being may be evidently 
known by the Works of Creation, &c. A Sub- 
ject always opened with the greateſt Triumph of 
Eloquence and Pomp of Words; as if the Sun 
and Moon were as faithful Preachers of the Law of 
Nature, as they are Signs for Seaſons and Days and 
IX cars. .* 

This muſt be confeſſed a ſoothing kind of Philo- 
tophy, as flattering the Mind, and greatly advan- 
cing the Dignity of human Nature; therefore eaſily 

admitted, though void of any Support from Scrip- 
ture or Experience; and what I muſt be aſſured is 
taile, though a thouſand Alexandrian or Valican Li- 
braries affirmed _ r 

"The Spirit of God Toys expreſly, That through 

11: we undernand that ihe T's ere frm 
ve Fora of Cod, Heb. xi. 3. pnuar: Q:s, not the 
e', but what it generally he the Will De- 
Tree, Order, and Command of God, without any 
Counſel or Afliſtance, „without any Help or Mate- 
rials prepared; but only, Let it be ſo, and it was 
fo. The Words want no Comment, Faith is the 
Sufcance of things boped for, the Evidence of things 
not jeen, ver, i. an Aſſent to a thing as credible, 
Upon the Teſtimony of God, whoſe Relation is 


2 


as have * that rhe, Worlds were created had 
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Pak » Reaſon therefore conld never ſo much 
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not God communicated it. And there cannot bea 


greater Ablurdity than to fay, Man can find out 


God by the Works of Creation, yet cannot find 
out that Creation is the Work of God. Which 
was exactly the Caſe of the old Heathens, who ne- 
ver could determine who formed the World, nor 
when, nor how, ner cut of what it was made. 

Bat God revealed it as a Truth neceſſary to his 
rational Creatures: By this we underſtand, and are 
lully per fuaded of its Truth. And as Faith is the 
Evid idence ol 05 m 125 Ot. ſeen, thats the only Know- 


ledg ge 
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itly ledge we have of God whom no Man hath ſcen: 
ub- Or in other Words, he could not have been known, 
of unleſs he had manifeſted himſelf. This is the De- 
Sun monſtration of the Hrſt Cauſe, and Origin of things, — . | 
y of which Pagan Philoſophy fo carneſtly longed tor, — 
and but never attained. 

; St. Peter, 2d Epiſtle iii. 5. declares the ſame, That 
ulo- by the Word of Ged, the Heavens were of old. But 


Van- an omnipotent Flat, a creative Word, a ſpeaking 
aſily things into Being, is above the _ of created 
| . 7 * — a — ——__— — 
rip- Minds; what Reaſon cannot poſſibly unfold; nor 
d is to be inferred from any ordinary ManifeſtTtion of 


IL. dwine Workings and Power in Cauſes or Effects: 
But is altogether extraordinary, ſupernatural, myſte- 
rious and a hidden Act of Volition and Omni 
tence, i. e. of the very Eſſence; what therefore no | 
created Intellect could diſcover, what it never did.: 
there being no Philoſopher who did not hold an 
eternal firit Matter. 

Is it not then to be feared, that the Religion / 
Nature draws the Abilitics of the human Mind *'\ \ 
vaſtly above the Standard of Nature, in affirming | | 
that of all, which no one did attain, but by the 
Spirit and Power of God ? But let us take care ; 
that whilſt we exalt the Creature, we intrench not 
on the Prerogative of the Creator. And the Cau- 
tion of a very learned Perſon becomes neceſſary | | 
here; while the Mind of Man keeps within its 
own proper Sphere, it acts with Security; burt 
when once it ſtrives to exert it ſelf beyond its na- 
tive Powers and Faculties, then it ſinks into Weak- 
nels and Infirmity, and is ever liable to endleſs 
Error and Miſtake : It hath no direct Perception, 
or immediate Conſciouſneſs beyond things ſenſible 
and human: So that in all its nobleſt Efforts, and 
moſt lofty Flights, it muſt ever have a ſteady Eye 
to the Earth, from whence it took its Rite z and 
always conſider that it mounts upward with bor- 


X 3 rowed 
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rowed Wings; for when once it preſumes upon 
their being of its own natural Growth, and at- 
tempts a direct Flight to the heavenly Regions; 
then it falls headlong to the Ground, where it lies 
groveling in Superſtition or Infidelity. | 
Creation is the Prerogative of God, what_none 
can imitate, a Work proper and peculiar to him 
that is higher than I higheſt : And becauſe he 
revealed it to us as a moſt prevailing Motive to 
apprehend his Greatneſs, dread his Power, admire 
his Wiſdom, rely on his Providence; and thence 
learn to whom only our Adorations, our Prayers, 
and our Praiſes ought to be directed: Let us not 
aſſume this Glory to ourſelves, and aſcribe that In- 
formation to Man, which could not poſſibly come 
from any but God: It being to unaſſiſted Reaſon, 
altogether unintelligible and incomprehenſible, 
and therefore could not have been known without a 
Teacher. | | 
Nor do I know one Paſſage in Scripture, which 
intimates that God intended his Works, as the 
Means whereby Men were to come to a Knowledge 
of his Exiſtence; as it is certain he did not leave 
them to ſuch an embarraſſing Method, but mani- 
feſted himſelf to the World, at various Times, and 
in fundry Manners. And wherever the Works of 
Omnipotence are appealed to, it is to ſhew the Great- 
els, not the Being of God; to diſplay his ſuper- 
eminent Majeſty and Dignity ; and thereby diſpoſe 
Men to a reverential Dread and Awe of him : So 
the Pſalmiſt always uſes it, By the Word of the Lord 
were the Heavens made, and all the Hoſt of them by 
the Breath of his Mouth. Whence he draws this 
Inference: Let all the Earth fear the Lord, let all 
the Inhabitants of the World ſtand in awe of bim; far 
he ſpake and it wwas done, he commanded and it ſtood 
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The fame is affirmed by Moſes of Miracles, the 
Signs and Wonders which God ſhewed on the De- . 
liverance of ae] out of Egypt, Deut. iv. 35, 36. TB: 
That they might know that the Lord he is God, and 
that there is none elſe befides him. Out of Heaven 
he made thee to hear his Voice, that he might inſtruct 
thee. It is urged to make them put their whole Truſt / 5 
and Dependence upon him. Te are the Bleſſed of the Pſ.cxv.1;,*** 
Lord, which made Heaven and Earth, put your Truſt SJ 
in the Lord. Happy is he whoſe Hope is in the Lord = Ahe. 
bis God, who made Heaven and Earth, the Sea andy z 
all that is therein, To diſpoſe them to all Acts of pg cxxviii. #3 
Worſhip and Adoration. The Sea is his, and hes. * 
made it, and bis Hands formed the dry Land: O come x 
let us bow down and worſhip. To aſcribe Thankſ- 
giving and Honour to him only : For he alone — 
great Wonders, by his Wiſdom he made the Heavens, 
O give Thanks unto the God of Heaven. And Nebe- 
miab in his folemn Faſt : Stand up and bleſs the Nen ix... 
Lord your God for ever and ever, Thou haſt made 6. 
Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, with all their 
Hoſt, the Earth and all Things that are therein, &c, 
And thou preſerveſt them all, and the Hoſt of Heaven 
worſhippeth thee. To declare his Supereminence to * 
thoſe who were ignorant of him: Tell it among the ppl. xcvi. 
Heathen, that the Lord he is King, and that it is he 10. | 
who hath made the round World ſo faſt, that it cannot 
be moved. And above all to warn them againſt 
Idolatry: For among the Gods there is none hike unto pal. 
thee, O Lord, neither are there any Works like unto \xxxvi. 8. 
thy Works, By this (as hath been ſhewn) he diſ- 5 
* himlelt, and ſhews the Vanit dols; — 
and warns them not to learn the the Jer. x, ,* 


Heathens, who are brutiſh and fooliſh, the Stock- is | 


a Doftrine of Vanities, Molten Images are the Work 
of Errors; In the Time of their Viſitation they ſhall 
perifh, 
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This was the Character which ſtruck the greateſt to 
Awe, and moſt effectually expoſed the Wickednel are 
* and Folly of going after ſtrange Gods; And theſe and 
VA Acts of Omnipotence are in every Part of Scrip. his 
La) ture repeated, to make Men know, and conſider in W. 
* their Hearts, That the Lord he is God, in Heaven whi 
Dent. above, and upon the Earth beneath, there is none elſe. pre 
xxxiv. 29. Ste noto, that 1, even I am he, and there is no God WY Pro 
II. xliv. 8. 207% me, neither is there any that can deliver out of his 
my Hands. Ye are even my Witneſſes, is there a God vert 
bs/ides me? yea there is no God, I know not any; For mir 
he is the Lord that mateth all Things. But they ſhall J 
all go to Confufion together that are Makers of Idols, of | 
They have no Knowledoe, that ſet up the Mood of it is 
their graven Image, and pray unto a God that cannot the 
22. ſave, Therefore, Lock unto me, and be ye ſaved all and 
ihe Ends of the Earth, for I am God, and there is none and 

« + iſe. He is God of Gods, Lord of Lords, a preat ven 
God, mighty and terrible, which regardeih not Perſons, ¶ they 
ner taketh Reward. | | mal: 
So this Attribute of Omnipotence is deſcribed by W ratic 

| thoſe glorious Epithets of Almighty, the Lord of 1 
15 Hoſts, of Sabaolb (i. e. of the Armies and Powers Din 
| in Heaven and Earth) Ejhaddai, ſignifyving the I And 
Rule and Dominion which God hath over all, and I way: 
the Strength, Force, and Power by which he is able WI te i; 

to perform all Things. And upon the Right of WW u 4; 

Creation doth juſtly challenge that of Dominion, Wl Mix. 
I have made the Earth, and created Man upon it, Wl Ilia! 
Ifaiah xlv. 12. He can frame any thing as it pleaſ- Fe 
eth him; and whatever he makes, properly belongs I mak: 
to him, as the Lord and Maſter; that he can diſ- the! 
poſe of it according to his Pleaſure, Becauſe he ¶ aboy, 
creates, he muſt have an abſolute and unlimited G- WM on th 
vernment, Rule, and Dominion over all Things. to hi 
| This is the conſtant Uſe made of it by the in- fuper 
— ſpired Writers, not to prove there is a God, but * 
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to ſhew how great that God is, whoſe all Things 
are, both in Right and Poſſeſſion, by Supremacy 
and Dominion: That from the Contemplation of 
his Works, they might be excited to admire that 
Wiſlom "which contrived, to adore that Power 
which produced, and to praiſe that Goodneſs which 
preſerves the whole Creation: Theſe are manifeſt 

roofs, that his Nature is immenſe and infinite, 
his Authority ſupreme and abſolute, his Power uni- 
verſal and unlimited, his Godhead and Glory ad- 
mirable over all his Works. 

For God's being our Maker, is the higheſt Proof 


of his Right to our Worſhip and Adoration z that 


it is the greateſt Wickedneſs to ofler Homage to 
the Creature, which can be only due to the one great 
and infinite Creator, whom alone we are to ſerve 
and pleaſe. Thus the glorious Inhabitants of Hea- 
yen that attend upon the Throne of God, when 


they worſhip him that liveth for ever and ever, / 
make 9 the Subject of their divine Ado 
or 


rations 2 thy art thou, O Lord, to receive Glory, 
ond Honour, and Power, for thou haſt created all 
Things, and for thy Pleaſure they ore and were created. 
And this his faithful Servants upon Earth have al- 
ways imitated 1n their Hymns of Praiſe: The Lord 


be is God, it is he that hath made us, Be thank- 


ful unto him, and bleſs his Name. So David, 1 Chron. 


Mx. 11. The Levites, Neh. ix. 6. Hexetiab, 
Iaiah Xxxxvii. 16, Cc. 

For what greater Power can there be, than to 
make the Heaven and the Earth out of Nothing; 
the Millions of Powers that are in the Heavens 
above, the admirable Variety of Faculties found 
on the Earth below? Is there any Wiſdom like un- 
to his, who in ſo manifold a Work made nothing 
luperfluous or vain, and appointed to all Things 
the beſt Means to attain their End, a Law and 
Rule which they ſhould obſerve? What Goodneſs 

10 
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| ſo unſpeakable as to make every thing Good, and Ft 
\ \ afford them ſufficient Aid to their Happineſs and WY ther 
55 Perfection? Such is the admirable Power, the in. I fed 
N comparable Wiſdom, the unſpeakable Goodneſs of N inc0! 
him that made the Heavens and the Earth. Bu and 

thoſe Gods which made them not, ſhall periſh. He alone I n0b1: 

therefore is Almighty, Wiſe and Good; he alone is Fron 

2 be adored and worſhipped : For thus ſaith the Wl Pears 

I xlii. 1, Lord that created Jacob, and that formed Iſrael, be. Wl "le 
30, 11. fore me there was no God formed, neither ſhall ther: Wl kind 
be after me; 1, even I am the Lord, and beſide n, mt 


there is no Saviour. ſtenc 
1 This I conceive to be the true Application of Senſe 
f ſuch Paſſages in Scripture; and wiſh learned Men nfini 


would conſider whether a Miſtake has not generally be At 

* / run through the Uſe of them in this Argument; erred 
Whether Moſes, and the Pſalms, and the Prophet to th 
did not always direct them to thoſe who were wel Appt 
inſtructed in the Exiſtence of a Deity, which wa; they 
therefore an Article they needed not, nor did at- 80 
a tempt to prove? Whether all all thoſe with whom Cauſe 


the Apoſtles reaſoned in this manner, did not ac b*tor 
knowledge a Supreme Being, though they did not or“ 

know the true one; and conſequently the Intent of Page 
repreſenting him under this diſtinguiſhing Charac- rerle 

ter, was to turn them from Idols to ſerve the Li- Deity 

ing God, which made the World and all Things de m 

therein? and no Attribute could fo effectually de. Powe 
monſtrate the Tranſcendency of his Nature above} Eartl 

the Gods of the World, as that of Creation, which dy 

the Heathens had never applied to their Deitie I ene: 

, And wherein every thing they ſaw was a ſenſible} Heav 
Proof of the Majeſty of the Godhead; whatever © the 
they obſerved in the Providential Government dence 

the World; was a Memorial and Exhibition ol tent P 

zh infinite Wiſdom or Power, of Juſtice or Puniſa **s ar 
oy ment, | End, 
ments 
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From this they appeal to Common Reaſon, whe- 
ther he who dwelleth in the Heavens could be con- 
fined in Temples? Whether a Being inviſible and 
ncorporeal could be repreſented by material Things, 
and the Framer of the Univerſe by the moſt ig- 
noble Parts of it, Stocks, Stones, and Reptiles ? 
From this Topick every Article of Idolatry ap- 

rs moſt unreaſonable and unnatural. For of 
theſe- things the ordinary Underſtanding of Man- 
kind, on hearing the Terms explained, is a 
competent Judge; to Men convinced of the Exi- 
ſence, and inſtructed in the Divine Nature, the 
Senſes will diſcover innumerable Notices of ſuch 
infinite Perfections, as cannot with any Propriety 
be attributed to another: Yet in this the Heathens 


ered; wherefore the Works of Creation were urged / 


to them, as Leſſons to furniſh their Minds with 
Apprehenſions more ſuitable to his Nature, than 
they had conceived, 18 

So that this Argument does no Service to the 
Cauſe of Natural Theology, but to throw a Mift 
before the Eyes of unwary Readers : That the Cre- 
ator's Name is written in Golden Characters on every 
Page of the Book of Nature; that the whole Uni- 
rerle is but a viſible Map or Picture of the Inviſible 
Deity ; that we can no ſooner open our Eyes, but 
we may behold the glorious Ideas of his Divine 
Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs ; that Heaven and 
Earth are his Preachers; and that their Light, if 
duly followed, will direct and guide us to the Eternal 


one: That the Motions and Revolutions of the - 


Heavenly Bodies, the Variety, Order, and Beauty 
of the Creatures, the Connexion and Correſpon- 
dence of the whole Syſtem, according to the diffe- 
rent Rank of Beings, ſuited to their ſeveral Capaci- 
ties and Spheres; the Direction of all things to an 
End, and the fitting them with Parts and Inſtru- 
ments adapted beſt to the obtaining that End ow 

| ve 
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above all, the ſuperior Formation of Man. Theſe Myhen 
are all obvious to our Senſes, and a viſible Mani. Is Fi 
feſtation of ſome Self. originated and Eternal Cauſe, Werdair 
the Auther of all others, and who alone can pro- com : 
duce, govern, and uphold things, with that Power, Wind V 
Order, and Wiſdom, which every one muſt obſerye Ml ior 
in the Direction of the Univerſe. W. 
Wheace it is concluded, that there is a Natunl g, 
Theology, or a Religion to be derived from Nat 
ral Principles; and that whoever do not attain fuch{Mbxyon 
Knowledge, wilfully pervert their Reaſon, or dar- cæati 
ken, and by wicked Practices extinguiſh that Light, 
which God gave on purpoſe to make them know and 
worſhip him : And that they who do not, reduce 
themſelves to a lower Condition of Stupidity than 
the Beaits char periſh, 
Yet how high {oever Nature and Reaſon are mag. 
\ nified on theſe Occaſions, there are few learned Wi. 
ters on the Subject, who have not made ſuch Conceſ: 
fions, as wholly enervate the Uſe of them; and, af. 
ter ſcriouſly conſidering the Weaknels and Limits o 
Human Underſtanding, are forced to confeſs with 
Ariſtotle, That it is diſpoſed even towards firſt Being; 
and thoſe moit manitett by Nature, juſt as Bats ate 
towards the Light: And if ſuch be the Condition 
of the Princes among Men in Wiſdom, what can 
the rude and uninformed do? 7 who fit in the 


43 


Land of Darknefs and Shadow of Death, blinded 
with Senſe, and dead in Luft and Sin; I may fayMrdict 
Man in general, who is bid to go to the Piſmire, w Miure 
che Stork in the Heaven, to the Turtle, the Crane Her t. 
and the Swallow, and even to the Lilies of the Field, litter 
— for Inſtruction in Divine Knowledge. ney W 
When Man views the numberleſs Species of Crea-Wvine 


tures that are below him in Degrees of Perfection {We E 
he is apt to be exalted with his own Self-ſufficiency WW re 
Bur when he looks upwards, and fees how much furW:ys b 
ther he is removed from the Infinite Being of my 
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en he conſiders the Heavens, even the Work of 
is Fingers, the Moon and the Stars which he hath 
ordained, filled with Wonder at the Divine Wit- 
om and Mercy, and abaſhed at his own Ignorance 
ind Weaknels, is forced to cry out, Lord ! What is 
lan that thou art ſo mindful of him? 

We are told indeed of a Ladder, a Scale of Be- 
:g3, by which the Underſtanding may aſcend to 
God : And yet, alas! the firſt Step in this Ladder is 
kxyond the Reach of our Strength and Capacities, 
Creative Omnipotence is the very Ground-work of 
beſe Contemplations, on which every Part depends, 
ind from which alone the Mind can raiſe itſelf to 
ger Proſpects and further Diſcoveries : Yet we 
ive ſeen Creative Omnipotence, or what the Pro- 
tion or Emiſſion of Matter into Being is, never 
atered into the Heart»of Man to conceive ; no 
Mage or wife Man ever thought of it; or if they had, 
ey would have Taughed at — Incredibility and Im- 
pollibility of ſuch a Notion. If there was one, let 
sbe told who he is; if there was not, Creation, or 2 
Created Beings, could not lead Men to the Know- 
kde of God; and the whole Structure erected on 
tis Suppoſition, is without Juſtice, Foundation, or 


Truth, The firſt Link of this Chain at hangs 
unn from Heaven, 15 out of View; and without 
ls, all che rell are uſcles. N Creator without a 
Power to create, is to be, and not to be; and Con- 


ditions will never teach the Truths of a Divine 


Nature. Ng 854 but that which is Divine, 
yer taught that was the El cient Caule of 
Mater, and "nothin beſides him, Eternal: And 
ry 858 8 IT ET Scale to the 
Divine Nature, ſpeak as the Men at Babel: Let us 
mate Brick, and build a City and a Tower, whoſe Top 
wy reach unto Heaven. But ſuch Attempts have al- 
"ys been confounded, 
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I am not therefore apprehenſive of Danger or Fr. 
ror from this Concluſion : That through the whole 
Scriptures the Works of God are never ſo propoſed, 
as that the World might, or did thereby find 
out God (for they neither found him nor knew him) 
but only that to thoſe who are already acquainted 
with that great Truth, they are a ſenſible Evidence, 
the moſt noble Demonſtration that can be offered, 
of his inviſible Perfections, even his eternal Powy 
and Godhead. 
the ſtupendous Frame of the World, its 
Stability and Variety, the vaſt Orbs above, and the 
leaſt Production below, in the ſmalleſt Inſect, and 
every Flower in the Field, is a Plalm of Praiſe ; 


/ ſince by the Greatneſs and Beaũty of the Creatures, 


proportionably the Maker of them is ſeen. The 
Clemency of the Air, the Influence and Subſervience 
of the Elements, the Change of Times and Seaſons, 
filling our Hearts with Food and Gladneſs, all its 
Comforts and Benefits conſpiring to the Good and 
Happineſs of Man, make us bleſs that merciful Pro- 
vidence by which they are ſo ſteadily — 

n this Senſe, and ng. ther, the vaſt Ex n 
of Heaven, tk 8 un, NES and Stars, ew 
lar Motions, Courſe, and Order, teach and pro- 
claim the infinitely great Author and wiſe Diſpoſer 
of them. To this purpoſe does the Pſalmiſt ſum- 
mon the whole Creation, the Dragons, and all Deeps, 
Fire and Hail, Snow and Vapours, Storms and Winds, 
Beaſts, and all Cattle, creeping things and flying Fow|, 
to magnify him, which they do by fulfilling his Word, 
performing his P] ad obeying he ommands 
And'in thus anſwering the Ends for which he deſign- 


ed them, they ſilently praiſe him, and leave all ratio 
nal Creatures without 


cuſe who do not the ſame. 


Thus thoſe memorable Words, P/al. xix. Tit 
Heavens glass the Glory of God, and the "— 
we! 
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wet h bis Handywork, are undoubtedly true, to 
David who was a Friend of God, and to every reli- 
vious Jew : For this Plalm was directed to the 
chief Muſician, to be fung in the Publick Aſſem- 


blies, and intended purely for the Uſe of the Fewi/b - 


Church. Day unto day uttereth Speech, and Night 
unto Night ſheweth Knowledge : There is no Speech nor 
Language where their Voice is not heard. Surely this 
Expreſſion 1s figurative : But though they have nei- 
ther Speech, nor LEED Words, yet they have 


other and more effectual Ways of diſplaying the Di- 
vine Attributes; whereby — ſpeak -— 
and dire& Men to juſt Apprehenſions of the Deity, 
more effetually than any Teacher on Earth can do. 
But if underſtood lena, as Declarers of the Ex- 
tence of God, they muſt alſo be fo underſtood, of 
a faving Faith in Chriſt ; for thus they are directly 
applied by St. Paul, Rom. x. 18. which is proving 
too much; that being a Myſtery hidden in God, which 
no created Being, much leſs the things which are 
ſeen, could poſſibly reveal. 

The Gradation, which is here remarkable, fully 
explains both the Eologe : They cannot call on him, 
in whom they have not believed : Nor believe in him 
of whom they have not heard: Nor hear without a 
Preacher : Nor one be a Preacher, except he be ſent. 
So Faith cometh by Hearing, and Hearing by the Word 
of God. But I ſay, have they not heard ? Yea verily, 


their Sound went into all the Earth, and their Words 


unto the Ends of the World. Here is noted the Im- 


poſſibility to have Faith, or a Belief in God, with- 
out Inſtru&tion ; and The only Means of Inſtruction 
is the Word of God, and not the Voice of his 
Works, which never could diſcover him, but are a 
noble Atteſtation of him when revealec 
Prophecy of 1/. ng the Call of them: 
I am ſought of them that asked not for me; 1 1 
vun 


. 
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found of them that ſought me not; I was made mani. 
feſt unto them that asked not after me. The Heathens 
neither knew God, nor asked, nor enquired. after 
him: But when the Time of their Calling © the 
Church was come, he would ſend Preachers to inſtruc 
them in whom to believe,” and extend to them 


the only Means of ſaving Knowledge, the Word and | 
5.07 RYINg AnoWedge, te LA and 


Will of God. | | 
"Or if it be underſtood of ſpreading the Goſpel by 
the Miniſtry of the Apoſtles, that it was preached 
to every Creature under Heaven; then it enforces 
the Neceſlity of Inſtruction, and conſequently could 
not be applicable by St. Paul in a Senſe directly con- 
trary to the Plalmiſt, fince both wrote by the Guid- 
ance of the ſame unerring Spirit. And herein there is 
no Difference between the Zew and the Greet; but the 
fame Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon him, 
Such are the uſual Forms of Speech with the 
inſpired Writers, to exprels an univerſal Ac- 
knowledgment of God's Dominion and Praiſe; 
The Heavens ſhall praiſe thy Wonders, O Lord, Pſal. 
IxXXIX. 5. And the Heavens declare his Rigbteouſ 
neſs, for God is Judge himſelf. Hear O my People, 
and Iwill ſpeak, Plal. J. 6. Yet it never was imagined, 
that they inſtructed the World in a future Judg- 
ment; which however, by this Method of inter- 
preting, would be as legible in the Book of Na- 
ture, as the Divine Exiſtence: And ſuch Summons 
of the Works of God are the conſtant Language 
of the Prophets. Hear, O Heaven, and give ear, 
O Earth, for the Lord hath ſpoken, Iiaiah i. 9. 
And the Beaſts of the Field, the Dragons and the 
Otwwls foall honour me, Iſaiah xliii. 20. Yet as God 
intended nothing. in vain, if theſe by his Appoint- 
ment were the Teachers of Divine Truths, all 
the rational Creatures of God would have been in- 
ſtucted in them, or the Means had not anſwered 
the End: Which is ſo far from being true, that 
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Revelation, not from Reaſon or Nature. 
all (except the Jus) were ignorant of him: And 
therefore the Author of Nature never determined 

Nay, they always had an oppoſite Effect, which 
is no way reconcilable with the Meaſures of Provi- 
dence, that its Works ſhould regularly produce Ef- 
fects quite contrary to the Purpoſes of their Creation: 
Yet fo it was, thoſe Works which the preſent Age 
fays lead the World to God, always ſed them to 
the groſſeſt Idolatry. No ſooner did Human Wiſ- 
dom receive the leaſt Advancement, but its Con- 
templations were directed to the Study of the Hea- 
venly Bodies, their Beauty, Order, Motion, Influence 
and Government: But Men were ſo far ſtruck with 
Admiration, that they ſtopped here; acquieſced in 
the apparent Wiſdom and Power they obſerved in 
vilible Objects, without ever enquiring for an Effi- 
cient — 1 firſt neglected, and then rejected the 
Notion of a Creator, as a Being unknown and in- 
viſible to their carnal Minds. 

And from ſuch Admiration of their excellent Glo- 
ry, ſtupendous Frame, beautiful Structure, regulat 
Order, and powerful Influence, they immediately 
began to call and think the Sun, Moon, and Hoſt of 
Heaven to be God; fell down in Adoration, and 
made them the ultimate Object of their Worſhip, 
their Uranus, their Fupiter, their moſt High. It 
was this firſt Study of Philoſophy or worldly Wit- 
dom, that removed the Fences of true Religion, and 
let in an Inundation of Idolatry upon the Reaſon and 
Minds of Men, Theſe were the early Gods of Chal- 
dea and Egypt; ſo vain are the Imaginations of 
Man when he relies upon himſelf. Their boaſted 
Knowledge in Aſtronomy was ſo far f om dir-Qing 
their Minds, by a Conſideration of viſible Beings, 
to an Acknowledgment of the inviſible Glories of 
the Godhead, that it for ever ſhut out ſuch ſerious 
Thoughts, in aſcribing = Glory of the 8 


them to ſuch Purpoſes. 


— 
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God to Created Nature ; and became the Ground- 
N work of Impiety, Polytheiſm, and Atheiſm, to all 
oh ſucceeding Ages, 

= And I think this Argument wants no other Con- 
futaion than the Manner in which it is urged by 


| thoſe very Perſons, who introduced it as a Support of 

Mythol. l. the” Law of Nature. . Comes fays, © That 

1. c. 7. P. cc there were no Natiofs, however barbarous, that 

ns & did not think there were Gods, that the World 

« was created and governed by a Providence; yet 

& few were ſo hardy as to introduce any Gods but 

/< what they received from others.” That they be» 

lieved the World created (or un fortuitd genitum) 

is too falſe to deſerve an Anſwer : Or what was 

the Conſequence of their believing Creation, and 

a Providence? Why, not to have Apprehen- 

ſions of one God, or admit any but what they 

received from others; and fo they worſhipped the 

firſt Star, Stock or Stone, they found their ig- 

norant Neighbours adored. And in a few Lines 

after he adds, That almoſt all People and Nations 

-< firſt agreed in this Opinion, To look upon the Hee» 

« venly Bodies as Gods.“ 42 Herbert agrees in 

the ſame, that they firſt worfhippEAH He Stars; but 

affirms, that this Jed them to the Knowledge of the 

Supreme God. By which Rule, Falſhood 1s the 

Road to Truth ; 210 Idolatry, or worſhipping falſe 

Gods, 1s the School for Men to Tearn the Ts! ne. 

A. Sarely a Cauſe muſt be weak, if not deſperate, that 
ſtands in need of ſuch Arguments, 

| But all this is an utter Degradation of the Deity, 

1 and impoſſible to happen, were there any Mark, 

Idea, or Signature of God ſet upon his Works: 

And in ſuch caſe, the World, learning under one 

and the ſame Maſter, would certainly agree in ſome 

common Notions and Apprehenſions of him, Yet 

£0 3 ple, and you will find the No- 
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than the bare Opinion of their Teacher, without 
ing Kere g oF the true Gel; which were em 
poſſible, it, theſe were” the Characte! 
would manifelt! umſelf. 

IF indeed there be any Symbols of the Deity more 
beautiful or eloquent than others; any viſible Ob- 
jects more amazing than the reſt, to fill our Appre- 


$ whereby he 


henſions with Awe and Dignity ; they undoubtedly / 


are the two great Luminaries appointed under him to- 
rule the Day and Night, When the Sun goeth 
forth in his full Strength to run his Courſe, it any 
thing could lead our Thoughts upwards to a brigh- 
ter and more glorious Being, that mult : It is the 
neareſt Repreſentation, among material things, of 
the Bounty and Bleſſings of our great Creator; and 
has hence been ſtiled the Prince of Heaven, the King 
and Father, the Leader and the Guide of Nature, the 
Director of Seaſons and of Times; it extends its Influ- 
ence to every Creature, 1s Light to ſome, and Life 
to all, dividing its Uſe and Service to all Nations 
under Heaven; whereby we behold the Beauties of 
the lower World, and enjoy its Bleſſings with Plea- 
ſure and Comfort. 
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For theſe Reaſons did vain Men lift up theig Eyes, / 
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324 The Knowledge of Divine Things from 
The very Fews, amidſt a watchful Providence; 
awakened by Miracles, and warned by conſtant 
Teachers from God againſt this very Abomi- 
| nation, frequently fell under the Temptation, and 
tba ſerved the Sun, Moon, and Stars, even all the Hoſt 
of Heaven: And if they proved a Stumbling-Block 
* and a Snare 3 of God, there can 
be but Tittle Hopes of their proving Guides to direct 
chers to an adequate Knowledge of him. 
65. 28 And ſo the Ferws confeſs: 222 are all Men 


Nature, who are ignorant of God, and could not out 


; of the good things that are ſeen, know him that is; 


neither by conſidering the Works did they acknowledge the 

Workmaſter, but deemed either Fire, &c. or the Lights 

of Heaven, to be the Gods which govern the World. 

Whence we learn the Opinion of the Fews to be, 

1. That the Heathens were ignorant, or knew no- 

thing of the true God, 2. That the Works of 

Creation never led them to the Creator. 3. That 

they never could raiſe their Minds, in Contempla- 

tion of a Deity, above the Sphere of viſible Things; 

but concluded them to be truly and eſſentially God, 

ſince nothing that was not ſo, could govern the 
World, | | 

| Nor did the Heathens ever imagine, that what 

they knew of the Exiſtence of the Gods was taught 

them by Nature. Plato always aſcribes it to a di- 

vine Communication, that it is Orb iy avSewnes 

Phileb. ors, the Gift of the Gods to Men. And in his 

Theages, That they give it to none but ſuch as are 

their Friends; therefore not indiſcriminately to all 

Rep. 6. Who benold the Heavens; and more than once 

p. 483. draws an Analogy and Similitude berwixt the Light 

of the Sun and tne Knowledge of God: That =_ 

Eye cannot contemplate the Sun but by its own 

Light; ſo neither can the Mind contemplate the 78 

” #-, without ſome Idea or Beam of this chiefeſt Good: 

Which (he adds) is the Cauſe of all Truth, in every 

8 intelligent 
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intelligent Faculty, without which there is no Sci- 
ence. 

And the Compariſon s juſt, for the Mind knows 
intellectual things, as the Eye does viſible ones, by 
the — of a proper Agent and due Light: 
What therefore the Sin is in viſible things, tho? nei- 


ther the Sight nor Eye ; yet the Cauſe of the The / 


ſeeing, the Diſcernment of ſenſible things, and of 
himſelf being viſible : So is God in Intellectuak, 
neither the human Mind, nor Reaſon, nor Under- 
ſtanding ; yet is the immediate ſole Cauſe of all ſpi- 
ritual Knowledge to Man; that ineffable Light, 


which only can open his Mind to contemplate the in- 


viſible Glories of the Divine Nature. 
If the Sun could not be perceived but by the Light 
it affords, much leſs could 


a1Sewrw») to whom the cory of bs heavenly Orbs 
is no more to be compared than a Glow-worm, or 
Spark of Fire to them : They « niighten the viſible 
World, but reach ne the internal Mind; they are 
maternal, ſubſect to Corruption and Vanity, and can - 


not declare an immaterial incorruptible Nature. 


Menander ſpoke well as an Heathen: That 2 


* weought to worſhip the Sun as the principal God, 
e becauſe by him we fee the other = ng 
certainly that God, which is a Sun to the Soul, irra- 
diating the inward Receſſes and Eyes of the Mind, 
opening to it the Treaſures of Knowledge, ought 
only to be adored. 

Only look at the Sun ſtedfaſtly, and it will dazzle 
or blind: And if the Natural Eye cannot bear thoſe 
material Rays, what Hope can there be of its be- 
holding the Emanations of that Glory, which no Man 
can ſee and live? There are but two Images of God 
propounded to Mortals, 7 which the Mind is raiſed 
0 1 Des | 4575 40 — Nature and E — 
the Worts and Word of Go is ſhewn in them 

. X Y 2 — both. 
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both, but in BD eder eee Nature explains, 
potnts not 6ut Her Creator *ſhe cannot enlighten 
the intellectual Eye: The Word and Will of God 
are the only Light that can open the Eyes of the 
| Blind, and teach them, through the other, a full 
| Acknowledgment of the Truth. 
| > For God is, and mult be his own Re<vealer ; 
| | = — 138 ** 
| Matter d Monion only declare his Being, as the He- 
| \  rald does a King by proclaiming his Auguſt Titles. 
When, his Exiftence and PerteQtons are manifcited, 
| ey atteſt the Truth of the one, and the exceeding 
reatnels of the other. 
Te!l Men there is a God, and their Mind em- 
ary ruth ; unfold His Attributes, 
ah Thcy wil Tee the Explanation of them. ia. his 
Works. When the Foundation is laid fure and 
firm, that there is a God, and his Will the Cauſe 


— 


of all things, nothing made but by his ſpecial Ap- ö 
pointment and Command ; then the Order of Beings La 
will fill their Minds with a due Senſe of the Divine Fo 
Majeſty, and they may be made a Scale to raiſe ry 
Juiter Conceptions of what is Immortal and Invi- ſry 
ſible. Every thing around us, or that has any Re- len 
lation to us, will be Helps to the better Diſcernment the 
bf things not ſcen. Mo 
I ben it will be no light Curioſity, but a moſt WW ledg 
improving Lecture To Contents the excellent Fa- C 
Pr Hanan dhe plendours of the upper whe 
Firmament, the Harmony of the Stars, the Glory gum 
of the Sun, the Brightneſs of Light, the Viciſſitude « Ji 
of Nights 4nd Days, the monthly Courles of the « R 
Moon, the Scaſons of the Year, the Nature of the « Q 
Elements, the vegetable Power of Seeds, the infinite « gr 


Number and Kinds of Animals, preſerving their « R 

Proper Species; the Magnicude and Grandeur ot the « Py 

Unwerſe, its exquiſite Contrivance and Proportions, 40 

the Variety of Materials, the admirable Diſpoſition « the 

— of the Whole, the Regularity of the Deſign, the WW © wh 
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Agreement and Conſent of every Part conſpiring to 

one and the ſame End. Theſe, and a thouſand other 
Obſeryations, will give new ight and Strength to 
prove they muſt be the Work of an Intelligent 
Mind; and become proper Motives to adore the 
Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of that bleſſed Be- 

ing, who 1 the Director and Preſerver of them. 

© In"this Senſe, and no other, Gan Natur&be called 

a School or a Mitfrer leading to God; and To did / 
the wiſeſt Heathens expreſs themſelves. Zalencus, / 
in the Preface to his Laws, argues in this manner : 
Every Inhabitant ſhould firſt be perſuaded of the via. Sto. 
& Being and Exiſtence of the Gods; which Belief bæum, Ser. 
« he will readily be induced to entertain, when he 2 

*© contemplates the Heavens, regards the World, 


and obſerves the Diſpoſition, Order, and Har- 1 


„ mony of the Univerſe, Sc.“ / 

This is a juſt and noble T Ongar of that ancient \/* 
Lawgiver : He makes the Belief of the Gods the Fa 
Foundation of Society and Law, what therefore eve- 
ry Member of the Community ſhould be well in- 
ſtructed in; and that if in any be found a Spirit of 
Ignorance or Infidelity, the due Conſideration of 
the Syſtem of the Univerſe 1s ſuch a convincing 
Motive, as muſt ſoon induce them to an Acknow- 
ledgment of it. 

Cicero has a remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, 
wherein he introduces Ariſtotle thus ſtating the Ar- b 
gument: * If we could ſuppoſe ſome Perſons to have Nat. D. 
* lived in the Bowels of the Earth, with all the l. 2. n. 37. 
% Riches, Magnificence, and Pleaſure, that in our in fin. 
Opinion make Men happy; yet had never been 
* on the Surface of the World, but by Hearſay and 
Report were informed, that there was an Infinite 
Power and Being; and that afterwards, by an 
Opening of the Earth, they could come from 
* thoſe hidden Dwellings into theſe habitable Parts 
* where we are, and ſhould on a ſudden behold the 

4 Earth, 
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« Earth, the Sea, and Heavens, ſhould obſerve the 
« Bigneſs of the Clouds, the Force of Winds, the 
* Valtneſ, Beauty, and Influence of the Sun, that he 
% cauſed Day by an Expanſion of Light * 
& the Firmament: And when Darknels covered the 
& Earth, ſhould behold the Heavens enamelled 
& with Stars, the Variety of Lights in the Moon, 
“ in its Wanes, Increaſe and Full, with the Rif- 
„ ing and Setting, the fixed and immoveable 
* Courſes of them all. When they ſaw theſe things, 
& they could not but acknowledge there was a Deity, 
and that theſe mighty Works were the Effects of 
& his Power.” 

Undoubtedly true ! Firſt acquaint Men that there 
is a God (which is the very Foundation of the Argu- 
ment) and then the Works of Nature are a moſt 
convincing Teſtimony to confirm the Truth both 
of his Exiitence and Greatneſs and in this Senſe they 
are applied by the wiſeſt of Philoſophers. 

The Inferences therefore drawn from the Works 
of Creation, by the preſent Maintainers of the 
Law of Nature, are unjuſt ; being directly contrary 


(32d that by their 92a 255 feffön f to whar te" an- 
e: 


+ Vid. Dr. Clent 


Clarke : 1ens, made: For they not being able ta 
ee 1 iſcern the Cauſe ſuperior to all others, the Will 
1. p. 54. of God, never could find out that God created the 
UVniverſe; but vainly attributed it to other Cauſes; 
to Fate, in which there is no Variety; to the Con- 
fuſion of Chance, in which there is no Beauty or 
Uſefulneſs; to an everlaſting Continuarice, which 
excludes God from the World; to a Concourſe of 
Atoms, which is full of ungeometrical Abſurdt- 
ties, in making Matter, ſenſeleſs and unactive Par- 
ticles, to be Selt-exiſtent and Self: moving: Whereas 
the leaſt Knowledge of Nature might have informed 
them that Matter cannot act; that Nature, Fate, 
or Chance, are no real Beings or Agents; that what 
i:!elf has no Subſtance, cannot be truly the Cauſe 


[athens ma 


of 
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ef any Thing: But if they were not able to find 
out this firſt Principle, that all things were the Pro- 
ductions of Divine Will and Power, it is abſurd to 
fay, that they could through theſe Works diſcover 
z Deity, being utterly ignorant of the Relation that 
was betwixt them. £ 

And what was no natural Principle, whereby the 
wiſe Men of old could come at the Knowledge of 
Cod and Duty, cannot be ſo to the reſt of theWorld: 


and that they did not look upon this as a Means 
vid. 


to attain them, appears from Socrates : That the 
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« who were anxiouſly enquiring into the Laws by £7, 
« which the heavenly Motions were guided, were prep. 1. 
no better than Madmen, in fixing their Minds 15. c. 62. 


« on Studies ſo far above human Attainment, and 


« what no mortal Mind can reach, and neglecting 


that which moſt concerned themſelves.” He 
ſurely therefore could not think the Study of Na- 


ture, that, which primarily muſt lead the World to 
Virtue or the Gods, 

Finites, though never ſo multiplied, cannot riſe 
up to the Knowledge of Infinite : And thouſands of 
Ariſtotles or Newtons would be as unequal to the 
Task, as the Herdſman is to the Metaphyſical 
Depths of the former, or the abſtracted Calculations 
of the latter; becauſe all human Science is here at 
an End. And thoſe wretchedly miſtaken and pro- 
fine Aſſertions the Heathens conſtantly uttered con- 
cerning the Divine Nature, may convince us, how 
inſufficient the Study of Nature with unaſſiſted Rea- 
ſon is for theſe Things, and ought to direct us to 
a better Light than they are able to afford. 

And if 1t be asked, why created Beings cannot 
manifeſt the uncreated one? It is ſufficient to ſay 
there is no Proportion between them. We could 
not from beholding a Glow-worm form any No- 
tion of the Sun; and yet the Creator excels the 


Creature ten thouſand times more, than the Bright- 
| nels 
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nels of the Sun, in its utmoſt Strength, does the 
dimmeſt Speck of Light: And it is an abſolute 
Impoſſibility for Reaton, naked and ignorant of 
ſuch a Being, by any Propriety, or even Rules of 
Analogy, to form the leaſt - Thought, Idea, No. 
tion, Term, or Definition of his Nature: What. 
ever we behold, has no Likeneſs or Reſemblance to 


and the efficient Cauſe ; a paſſive crexred Bekg 
and an active creating Will. ay, 
that 5g Nature is ſo, and ſo is ours; and that to go 
beyond the Power of our Nature is a Contradiction. 
There is a Gulph between Finite and Infinite where 


all Notices ſtop; a Voice in Heaven that does not 


_ deſcend, without God utter it; a firſt Cauſe, whoſe 
Nature no ſecondary one can manifeſt, except he 


vouchſafe to reveal himſelf, 

The Second Means, in the Works of Creation, 
whereby the Teachers of Natural Religion ſay, eve- 
ry Man is able to infer the Neceſſity of a Supreme 
Being, a Providence, the Soul's Immortality, and 
all thoſe great Articles which depend upon, and are 
conſequential to, the Exiſtence of a Deity, is a ſe- 
rious Contemplation of his own Frame and Being. 

We mutt imagine the firſt Thoughts of Men, 
employed in conſidering the Objects neareſt to them, 
and which afford them Suſtenance and Pleaſure; the 
Variety and Vegetation of Fruits; the Texture, 
Growth, and Virtues of Plants, Shrubs, and Trees; 
the Structure, Inſtinct, or Sagacity of Animals; 
the Diverſity of Organs for Life and Aliment, in 
their ſeveral Elements; the curious Mechaniſm of 
every Member, the Eye, the Ear, Cc. the Glands, 
Fibres, Nluſcles, and every Part beſt adapted to 
thoſe Actions, wherein the Preſervation of their 
Being ſcems chiefly to conſiſt: As alſo the various 
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Appearances of Life, Senſe, or Motion, the Qua- 
ies and Powers moſt obſervable in them. 

But when Man would know the Cauſes of theſe 
Things, what the Eſſence is which conſtitutes them, 
what they are; or on What depends their different 
Properties and Operations, he muſt put an End to 
lis Studies: He viſibly perceives that thus Thin 
are, but why, or how, he can, never. underſtand. 
Frery Spire of Graſs, every Pebble muſt nonplus 
this Man of Reaſon ; by what Alembick thoſe pure 
Streams are raiſed that feed and animate the one; 
or by what Coheſion the Particles of the other are 
reduced to their Firmneſs and Solidity. 

This, one would think, ſhould damp his Hopes 
of ever comprehending the Subſtances or Operations 
of nobler Beings, when he cannot find out the 
Contrivances or Cauſe of the meaneſt Object; and the 
further he advances, the more ſtrongly muſt he be 
convinced of the Narrowneſs of his Mind, the Obſcu- 
rity of Things, the Impoſlibility of accounting for 
the Secrets of Nature, which are, and muſt for ever 
be hid from him. 

But as the moſt uſeful Study is to know our- 
ſelves, it is reaſonable to believe every Perſon more 
deſirous of being acquainted with his own Being, 
tlan any other. Here the firſt Obſervations he 
muſt make, are the Motion of the Heart, the Beat- 
ing of the Pulſe, the Digeſtion of Nutriment, Mo- 
uon, Perſpiration, and other involuntary Acts, 
(tough, as me Cepene not on his Will, they are 
n0t cognizable by his Underltanding) but elpecially 
de internal Operations of his Mind, in Thought, 
Conſciouſneſs, Reflection, Sc. From theſe Prin- 
cples it is affirmed, that a Man 
know he conſiſts of Soul and Body: 
Matter being ſenſeleſs, cannot live alone, nor 
move itſelf, but muſt receive both Life and Motion 
tom the Soul. 

Bat 
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But this is begging the Queſtion, and is ſo fat “ the 
from being obvious to unaſſiſted Reaſon ; that we MW © 
may with as much Juſtice affirm it to be impoſſißſe WW * 29 
for the Natural Man to diſcover the ſpecifick Dif. Wl © 
| ference of the Parts which conftitute him. With 
There can no Reaſon be aſſigned, why he ſhould Wl tan 
imagine himſelf a compounded Being, and not m. Mate 
ther look upon his whole Frame who ſo modified Bu 
and organized, as to occaſion thoſe Thoughts or pole 
Motions he obſerves in himſelf, ſince they are inſeps. Natur. 
rable, never act aſunder, and could ſcarce ever become I itelle 
different Objects of his Contemplarion. Or had he WM Lrnſe 
raiſed ſome abſtracted Arguments, to prove that and c 
Reaſoning, Volition, Sc. are Operations of a Sub- Hor 
ſtance inviſible to him, and whoſe Manner of Wl tes, 7 
Exiſtence he can no way comprehend ; yet one bever 
ſound Sleep, when his whole Nature is without an nd |; 
öf theſe Acts, will for ever deſtroy the Notion © that ! 
a a pure thinking Subſtance within him; Experi- firſt C 
Ence convinces him of the Contrary, that when the Truth 
Operations of his Body reſt, fo do thoſe of the 
Soul. Nay, the Body breathes, and is in Motion, MW be car 
when the other Part is in a State of Death; b tho 
far from Reaſoning, that it does not think, all H ud d 
its Impreſſions and Ideas are quite obliterated; yet it is Ml dot 
waked with the Body, and the Perception being at Metay 
all times but one Act, and of the whole Man; be ud \ 
could never imagine himſelf compounded of Parts W Vente 
ſo different, and remote from each other; eſpeci- ciples 
ally ſince with the moſt elevated Speculations, he full of 
could not diſcern, or form the leaſt Idea, how 2 , th 
Spirit can modify, act upon, or govern Matter, above 
or how they can be vitally united together. ; on wit 
That this is no unreaſonable Suppoſition, appears midſt 
from Cicers*s Character of the Britons, though in WI 
that Age the Teachers of Religion to the Weſtern I is ne 
* D. World, „Do but carry among them or the Sg- 49 « 
2 . 34-« ghlans, ſays he, Poſſidonius's Sphere, which ſhews I ne 
4 the ; 
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« the Revolutions, the Sun, Moon, and Planets 
« make both Night and Day in the Heavens ; and 
« not one of the Barbarians would doubt, but that 
« jt was a Creature endued with perfect Reaſon.” 
With much greater Reaſon might Man be no more 
than a well contrived Machine of one and the ſame 
Materials, in the Opinion of Mankind, 

But however, we muſt for Argument's fake ſu 

ſe theſe Perſons, after having accurately ſtudied 
natural Things, proceed to thoſe which are purely 
intellectual; raiſe the Mind above the Verge of 
Senſe and Matter to pure Acts of the Underſtanding, 
and contemplate the abſtracted Views of corporeal and 
ncorporeal Beings, their Subſtances, eſſential Proper- 
tes, Accidents, Relations, and Oppoſitions, and what- 
fever may be conceived by Abſtraction from Matter; 
and lay down ſuch ſure Principles and exact Methods 
that the Centemplator may trace Things to their 
firſt Origin and Cauſe: That he may not inveſtigate 
Truth, but know it when he finds 1t, in being able 
o aſſign the Reaſons of it, and the Marks whereby 
he can diſtinguiſh it from Error and Falſhood : For 
without this, all his Knowledge would be ſuperficial 
and defective, and his Judgment ever at a loſs, where 
to doubt, or where to acquieſce. Beſides, all theſe 
Metaphyſical Speculations are ſo remote from Senſe 
and Matter, proceed in Paths ſo entirely unfre- 
quented and unknown; the Certainty of the Prin- 
cples ſo abſtracted and intricate, and every Step 
full of Diſpute and Doubt, Obſcurity and Perplext- 
ty, that if he did not judge this to be an Exerciſe 
above the Strength of his Mind; yet he mult go 
on with Fear and Diffidence, like Travellers in the 
midſt of Precipices and Danger. 

Where then muſt the Inquirer fix his Foot in 
tis new World; by what abſtracted Clue and Me- 
od of Reaſoning muſt he ſearch for Demonſtra- 


ions to judge of Immateriality ; to diſcover the 
| Eſſence, 
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Eſſence, Operations and Acts of Subſtances ſepa- of 
rate from Body, and obtain a Diſcernment of Rei. 
aerial ſubtile Spirits and Intelligences? Where he M C 
has no Guide but his Senſes, nor can poſſibly be. W and 
lieve what is contrary to them; every thing he W vb: 
feels, or hears, or ſees, is a full Conviction to the Ml wha 
contrary. thof 

To all which a ſhort Anſwer may ſuffice. The WI ratic 
whole is an Impoſſibility. For as an uninſtructed erh 
Perſon could have no Inlet or Conveyance of Know. WW iron 
ledge, but by Senſation, and nothing is evident to he. 


the Senſes but Matter; he never could produce Im. nen 


materiality out of it: Nothing can be made out of W kno 
Materials, but what ſuch Materials afford; divide, Spir 
compare, reflect, abſtract as long as you pleaſe, Acti 
nothing can be made otherwiſe by Ideas of ſen- WM Volt 
fible Objects; he may indeed form ſome Entia MW ty, * 
Rationis, Centaurs, or Monſters, by placing diffe- and 


rent and remote Objects together; but that will MW H 
never alter the Nature of things, nor any internal ef I. 
and | 


Operations or Powers abſtract what is ſpiritual 
trom that which is altogether corporeal. Caul 
Can any of our Moderns form a right or pok- ] 
tive Idea of what is above Body, or of any thing "ot 
that is not Body? No one can do it whilſt fo Woult 
ſtrictly united to the Body. The Dependence on FW Ferce 
the Senſes, that ſo much confine and obſcure the MW Minc 
Light of our Underſtanding, hinders us from it; Wieir 
or if (for Suppoſition's ſake) he could plainly per · N onci 
ceive, that the internal Operations of Thought, Rea N vith 
ſoning, and Reflexions are of fo high and noble a © ave 


Nature, that they muſt needs proceed from ſome- Ne 


thing above all that is body or corporeal, becaule W's Ir 
they infinitely ſurpaſs the Reach and Force of it: ¶ mc 
Yet he never could pretend to make a true andi br, 

poſitive Idea of that Principle which is the Cauęe Life 
of it. Though, I ſay, he concluded it to be ſome- 


thing far more noble than all that is in the rank 
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of Bodies, yet could he never determine what its 
Being or Nature might be. 

Or if he endeavoured to penetrate into himſelf, 
and ſearch into what he is, and what he does; 
what is this reaſoning Power that is within me? 
what are theſe Thoughts, theſe Ratiocinations, and 
thoſe Reflexions I make upon my ſelf and my Ope- 
rations? Why, or how he thinks; if nothing rites, 
or has a beginning of it ſelf, whence things come, or 
from what Cauſe or Motion they proceed? Before 
he can any way infer the Neceſſity of the Inſtru- 
ment of Thought's being immaterial, he muſt 
know what the eſſential Attributes of Body and 
Spirits are, and clearly underſtand what Motion, 
Action, Life, Self- activity, Cogitation, Intellection, 
Volition, internal Energy, Penetration, Indiviſibili- 
ty, and Extenſion mean; as alſo what the Modes 
and Accidents of a Subſtance are. 

He muſt then diſcover the Principle and Root 
of Life and Cogitation, what is eſſentially Vital 
and Intellectual, what not; which the true and only 
Cauſe of Thought, that it cannot proceed from 
any Compoſition of Matter; Life and Thought 
not being Accidents, but ſubſtantial things: He 
muſt diſtinguiſh the Limits between Senſe and 
Perception, Thinking and Self-conſciouſneſs, Soul, 
Mind, and Underſtanding, with the Difference of 
their ſeveral Powers and Operations; he muſt re- 
concile Immateriality and Subſtantiality together, 
with numberleſs other abſtract Ideas, before he can 
have any adequate Conception of the Soul. 

Nor after all this, could he fix a Judgment of 
ts Immateriality : If it be faid, no Principle can 
be more evident than this, that no Mechaniſm, Mat- 
ter, or Motion however modified, can produce 
Lie or Thought; and fo Thinking is a Proof of 
le Soul: It will prove indeed that moſt Men are 
Fithout a Soul the greateſt part of their Rm ; 

ur 
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L. 4. c. 3. but if we believe Mr. Locke, there is no ſuch Evidence 
$.6. p. in that Propoſition; nor is it any Contradiction to 
323. ſuppoſe that the firſt eternal thinking Being, or 
| omnipotent Spirit, ſhould, if he pleated, give to 
certain Syſtems of created ſenſeleſs Matter, put to. 
gether as he thinks fit, ſome Degrees of Senſe, 
Perception, and Thought. 
Or if we define the Soul to be a thinking Being, 
that may diſtinguiſh it from other Bodies; but no 
way proves it void of ſomething like to Matter, 
nor of Extenſion: nor can they prove the Impoſ- 
Aibility of Thought and Extenſion to ſubſiſt in the it, 
/ fame thing; for we cannot conceive how any thing thi 
but impulſe of Body, can move Body : Hoy cel\ 
Thought and Will can give a Determination 9 i! 
Matter: If we can, let it be explained, and made M ae 
intelligible z if we cannot, it will be impoſſible w Th. 
underſtand how an immaterial Soul can move à mul 
dead ſenſeleſs Body; or even to conceive how Mat- Ph 
ter ſhould at firſt have been created by an imma. the 
terial Mind; and without a thorow Concept at 
on of it, neither the Soul, nor any Works of Crea. alte. 
tion could lead us up to God. 3 f 
Or if the Soul be only Conſciouſneſs and Thought, ficul 
cogitandi actus, then when it ceaſes to think, as in 
ſound Sleep, it will ceaſe to bez or if it be abſo- Stat 
lutely immaterial, and nothing but aus cogitan, I Whe 
it could not be affected by material Things, nor] to b 
could the Objects of Senſe make any Impreſſion on Nor 
it. When a viſible Thing preſents itſelf to the that 
Eye, or Sounds to the Ear, that could not be the CC 


Cauſe that the Soul judges it hears or fees. And true 
they who maintain the SouPs Immateriality, co of A 
feſs themſelves ignorant how to account for it. And to 11 
if we do not underſtand the Operations of our ten 
own finite Mind, let it not ſeem ſtrange that we peril 


cannot comprehend the Operations of that eternz 
infinite Mind, who made and governs all * 
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Nor is this to be wondered at, ſince they who Vid. | 
have moſt exerciſed their Thoughts on this Sub. Locke I. 


about the Immaterility of the Soul. It ſeems to 
be a Point out of the reach of our Knowledge ; 
and he who will give himſelf the liberty to conlider 
freely, and look into the dark and intricate part 
of each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able 
to determine him fixedly, for or againſt the Soul's 
Immateriality, ſince on which fide ſoever he views 
it, either as an unextended Subſtance, or as a 
thinking extended Matter; the Difficulty to con- 
ceive either, whilſt either is alone in his Thoughts, 
ſtill drives him to the contrary Side : Both Opinions 
are to us inexplicable, beyond our Comprchenſion. 
They who will have every thing ſubmit to Reaſon, 
muſt be Cartefgans in this Article, whote Philolo- 


hy does not advance Thought and Spirit above 


the Pitch of external Senſe, and goes no higher 


than the Body, to explain the moſt refined and ex- 


alted Operations of the Soul, 


! P. 324. 
ject, have been forced to acknowledge, that Or r **f 


Faculties cannot arrive at a demonſtrative Certainty 


And if the Immateriality of the Soul be thus dif- / 


ficult to be proved from Nature, much more to 
mult its Immortality, and ſubſiſting in a ſeparate 
State, as ſo wholly depending on the former; and 
whether it can be ſolidly proved from Reaton, ought 
to be doubted, ſince hitherto it has not beea done: 
Nor is it poſſible for Nature to teach more, than 
that though the Body perifhes, there is no actual 
Neceſſity that the Soul perith alſo; but no unin- 
ſtructed Perſon, from Ovlervations on the Death 
of Animals or of Men, could have the leaſt ground 
to imagine a ſeparate Subſiſtence of any part of 
them : He ſees Life extinguiſhed, the whole Man 
periſh, and all Operations ceaſe; and thence to 
infer, that ſome part of them ſurvives, lives, and 

. operates, 


* 
4 . 
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operates, would be a moſt abſurd and vain Conſe- 
quence. 

But why ſhould we imagine this of Reaſon un- 
improved, when the greateſt Maſters of improved 
Reaſon aliow, that when they ſay the Immortality 
of the human Soul is demonſtrable by natural Rea- 
ſon, the Meaning thereof is no more than this, 
that its Subſtantialjty is demonſtrable ; from whence 
it follows, that it will naturally no more periſh, 
or vaniſh into nothing than the Subſtance of Mat- 
ter it ſelf; and not that it is impoſſible, either for 
it, or Matter, by divine Power to be annihilated. 
Wherefore the Aſſurance we have of our own Souls 


Immortality, muſt depend upon ſomething elle 


beſides their Subſtantiality; namely, a Faith alſo 
in the Divine Goodneſs, that he will conſerve in 
being, or not annihilate all ſuch Subſtances created 
by him; whoſe permanent Subſiſtence is neither in- 
conſiſtent with his own Attributes, nor the Good 
of the Univerſe; as this of rational Souls unque- 
ſtionably is not, they having both Morality and 
Liberty of Will, therefore capable of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, and conſequently fit Objects for the 
divine Juſtice to diſplay it ſelf upon. 

The Argument therefore of Natural Religion 
ſtands thus: The Operations and Immortality of 
the Soul are a Means to lead the World to God; 


but of its Immortality they could have no Aſſu- 


- rance without Faith in the Divine Goodneſs, which by 


the very Suppoſition (as this is a Means to bring 
them to it) they muſt be ignorant of; therefore 


what they are ignorant of, cannot lead them to God, 


* 


On the other hand, that which we could have no 
Aſſurance of without Faith in the Divine Good- 
eſs, could never lead us to a Knowledge of the 


/ Divine Exiſtence and Perfections, becauſe on a 


Conviction of theſe depends our Aſſurance of the 
other, 
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other, and the latter cannot be antecedent to the 
former. 

Whence we may conclude that Man of him- 
ſelf could never have known the immaterial, ſ piritual, 
impaſſible Nature of the Soul; but that like other 
dvine Truths, whenever it is diſcovered, it appears 
in the higheſt manner agreeable to the Expecta- 
tions and Wiſhes of a rational Creature, and dit. 
poſes him to more exalted Acts of Gratitude and 
Adoration towards the incorporeal Maker of his 
Being. | 

Another Contemplation, that would elude the 
ſublimeſt Efforts of the Man of Reaſon in a State 
of Nature, is, that though he had diſcovered a ſe- 
parate Being within himſelf from the Body; yet 
he never could find out any ſpecifick Ditterence 
between his own Soul, and that of other Animals, 
and muſt therefore conclude both or neither to be 
Immortal. As it would be of no moral Service to 
him to know he has a Soul, which neither in Ori- 
ginal nor Excellency is above the Beaſts that periſh ; 
and as he ſees both alike rot after Death, it is 
moſt reaſonable to imagine his Concluſion would 
be, that Death puts an end to both their Beings. 

Nor muſt we rank the Knowledge of this Diffe- 
rence in Souls among natural and common Truths; 


for if Brutes have 1. Reaſon, they have ſome- 


thing ſo like it, and make approaches fo near to it, 
that no Philoſophy has been able to fix the Boun- 
daries between Souls, any further than by mere 
Cueſs and Opinion. What conſtitutes the Souls of 
Beaſts? what Degrees of Reaſon they are capable 
of? whether they are only Automata, organized 
Machines, ModifcsBois of Matter, or ſpiritual Sub- 
ances ? Theſe are Queſtions which have exerciſed 
the Schools and Wits of every Age, yet lie as far 
8 eyer from being decided. 


22 It 
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It falls under the Obſervation of every one, that 
\ the Souls of Beaſts have Senſe, therefore muſt be 
nobler than the Body; that among the Objects of all 
their Senſes they judge ſome agreeable, others pre- Tt 


judicial, therefore deſire one, and avoid the other; wi 
that they remember what is paſt, as Correction or 1 
Encouragement, reflect thereon, and draw ſome lie 


kind of Conlequences to direct their future Actions, led 
And how can Reflexion be without Thought, or far 
Thought without Knowledge, or Knowledge with- bu! 


out Reaſon, or Reaſon without Immateriality ? Re 
Theſe Paſſions and Acts proceed from the Soul, M Sul 
whole Deſires are the Caule of them; and yet Mat- Re 
ter, however ſubtile or refined, is incapable of 
Thought or Reflexion: Hence Experience and Ex- Be: 
ample confound and render the thing inexpli- the 
cable. 


Let it be ſhewn, wherein the Difference of them 

conſiſts; if it be that they reaſon leſs perfectly than 

Men, ſo do Children and Lunaticks: Or if this 
proceeds from the Fault of the Organs, fo it may 

in them. It is evident that they are not mere Ma- 

chines, nor can material Principles effect what we 

every Day obſerve in them; it is impoſſible to 

deny them ſome Degrees of Thought or Reaſon, 

and admitting the leaſt Degree, we know not where 

to ſtop, why that which is capable of ſome Reaſon 

ſhould not be of more, or how to aſſign the true 
Occaſion of it; and hence none agree in the Mea- YI thei 

lures of their Senſe or Reaſon, or in the Nature and MW The 
Operations of their Soul. out 

Moſt of the Ancients thought that Beaſts were I that 

Nat. D. rational. Cicero ſays, That in a Piſmire there is I not 
J. 3.n. 9. © Reaſon, Mind, and Memory.“ They alſo be- both 


lieved their Souls to be part of the Soul of the Q 
World, as Virgil calls that of Bees. Partem Divine I perf, 
mentis, and to return to it after Death, alloy 

| Ou! 
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diva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque allo ſuccedere cœlo. 


That their Reaſon was the ſame, and in common 
with Men, ſome enjoying it in a greater, others in 
a leſs Degree: And all the Philoſophers who be- 
lieved Tranſmigration, were obliged to acknow- 
ledge the Souls of Beaſts and Men to be the very 
ſame 3 as others not knowing where to ſtop, attri- 
buted to them ſocial Virtues, the Knowledge of 


Religion and of God, Philo wrote a Book on this as. 


Subject, that Brute Animals are endued with Hit. Fel. 


Reaſon. | 


Salmaſius, Locke and others cannot but allow that 


Beaſts have Reaſon ; and Mr, Locke would make 
the Diſtinction between theirs and Mens, to con- 
iſt in this, that Brutes have only particular but no 
abſtracted general Ideas: And ſome in the fury of 
Philoſophy, not finding a Solution for theſe things 
in the general Laws of Motion, obſerving little 
Difference betwixt the Diſguiſe of Reaſon in an 
Ape, or a Clown, have pronounced the Souls of 
Beaſts by Nature immortal as the Souls of Men; 
for if they are not material, why ſhould they be 
mortal? if they do not ſubſiſt after Death, it is 
not owing to any Imperfection in them, but to 
the Will of him that created them. 

Nay many learned and pious Men have aſſerted 
their Immateriality and Subſiſtence after Death. 
The great Dr. Henry More believed they ſubliſted 
out of the Body, and thinks it probable enough 
that they continue to live in that State, but dares 
not affirm it; only alledging what may be ſaid on 
both ſides the Queſtion, 

On the other hand, the Carigſians make Beaſts 
perfect Automata, hold it a kind of Impiety to 
allow their Souls capable of any Knowledye, as what 
would at once deſtroy all the natural Proofs we 

2 3 have 
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have of our own Souls Immortality. And the 
Maintainers of Natural Religion chink it a dange- 
rous Opinion, becauſe we could not then be aſſured 
of it but by Revelation; which, though the Truth, 
rather than allow, they will perplex themſelves with 
inextricable Difficulties, | 

The only Inference I ſhall draw, is this: That if 
there be ſo much Difficulty to diſtinguiſh between 
Spiritual and Corporeal Beings, to find out the Na- 
ture of a Rational Soul, with thoſe Properties which 


_ diſtinguiſh it {rom others, and that the moſt improv- 


ed Reaſon has but ſuch an imperfect View of theſe 
things; it would be a vain Attempt for a Natural 
Man to compaſs the Knowledge of what his Soul 
was; and much more ſo, from any Notices he could 
attain, to riſe higher in the Scale of Spiritual Beings, 


to the puiſſant Hoſt of Heaven, and from them to the 


L. 8. e 1 
Init. 


L. 3. de 


locis aſfec- 


Father of Spirits and Men, the All-glorious and 
Inviſible God. 

But J muſt add, that if the Philoſophers did not 
diſcover theſe Truths, they cannot be Parts of Na- 
tural Religion: Yet Parmenides, Empedocles, Demo- 
critus, Anaxagoras, and others, taught the Souls of 
Beaſts to be rational; Strato and /AEnefidemus, that 
Senſe could not ſubſiſt without Underſtanding z Sex- 
tus Empiricus, that no Animal is void of Reaſon, but 
that all are capable of Knowledge and Underitand- 
ing. Pliny makes Religion one of the Moral Vir- 
tues of Elephants; and Aenocrates affirmed, that 
Beaſts have a Religion, and know God ; and the 
Platonifis (according to Dion, L. 39.) ſeem to have 
held tne Souls of Brutes to be immortal. 

And with regard to the Soul of Man in particu- 
lar, there never was a Philoſopher in the World 
who thought 1t void of a Body ; the moſt and the 
wiſeſt of them thought it Elementary and Corpo- 
real; and Galen, that admirable Phyſician, that it 


tis, c. 6. Was Only a "Temperament of the Body; though at 


other 
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other times he confeſſcs his Ignorance of it, and that L. 7. de 


the had not ſufficiently diſcovered its Nature. Li- uſu far- '\+; 
nge. — ſaid, we are all Body; and Zeno, all Mind. Cie Acad. 
ured And the greateſt of them, who had been taught they Q 1 4. n. 
ruth, had a Soul, and that it was immortal, never could 45 
with diſcover any certain Truth concerning its Nature or Ir 
: Operations; but univerſally fell into two Extremes, 
at if both of them wicked and abſurd : The one exalted 
Ween Man into the Place of God, by making his Soul a 
Na- Part of the Divinity; which is ſtill maintained by 
hich the Cabaliſts of Perſia, and the Brachmans of India. 
N Others degraded him to the Beaſts, by holding 
theſe there was nothing in the Univerſe or Man, but 
tural Atoms, Matter, and local Motion: So that all the 
Soul Operations of the Mind muſt be the Effects of dead 
ould inlenſible Body, without Judgment, without Rea- 
ings, ſon; or, what little mends the Hypotheſis, of ſome 
o the ſubtile Matter, Fire, Wind, or Air, the Particles of 
and which, however fine or ſmall, or nimble in their 
Texture or Diſpoſition, will ſtill be Body; and 
1 not Thought, Invention, Meditation, Sc. be only the 
Na- Reſult and Motion of an artificial Engine. : 
emo. But the firſt Stumbling- Block to the ancient Phi - 
ls of loſophers, and what no one could get over, was, to 
that conceive an Incorporcity, any thing entirely void of | 
Fer. Matter; without a proper Notion of which, all 
„ but further Proof, or even Thoughts about the Soul, 
_ muſt be at an end, or altogether vain and imagi- 4 
oo nary. | 
that The perpetual Difficulties that occurred on theſe | 
the Subjects, made ſome, as Democritus, deny there were | 
haye any Spiritual Beings ; and Ari/io/le, any more than ; 
i thoſe which moved the Heavenly Bodies, without 6 
gee" which he could not account for their Motion. And Eu'cb. 
/orld Boethus had reaſon to obſerve, that whoever went - RY 
the about to prove the Immortality of the Soul, from the 1 
444 bare Conſideration of its Nature, would ſtand in 
Jat it Z 4 need | 
5h at 
other | 
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nced of many, and thoſe very intricate Argu- 
ments. 

If then the State of Philoſophy was ſo blind and 
uncertain as to this moſt eſſential and important Ar- 
ticle, what total Ignorance muſt the Bulk of Man. 
kind be under concerning 1t, or entertain the loweſt 

| and moſt unworthy Conceptions of it? Such as Plu- 

12% 7275 mentions to have been a prevailing Cuſtom, 

never to put out the Snuff of a Lamp, but let it die 

of iticlt z becauſe they looked upon it to be a living 

Creature, from its Motion, Want of Nouriſhment, 

and the Grone it gives when quenched ; to kill it 

therefore was a kind of Cruelty and Murder. Such 
pititul Notions would Men, in a State of Nature, 

APIS have of this Divine Principle the Soul. EY 

But beſides the — Contemplation of the 
Works of God, in their Grandeur and Magnifi- 
cence; or the particular Frame of Man, the exqui- 
ſite Contrivance of his Body, the Intellectual Facul- 
ties and Powers of his Soul; 

177; There is, 34/y, Another natural Means, whereby, 

tit is ſaid, every Man may diſcover the Neceſſity of a 

Divine Exiſtence, with all thoſe great Truths that 
compoſe Morality, or the Religion of Nature. 

And that is from the Order, Fitneſs, and Rela- 
tion of Things. Sg 
Great intleed is the Syſtem of the Univerſe, and 
adorable that Wildom that could form ſuch infinite 
P.v-rhbty of Beings, all acting regularly by the Laws 
of their Nature to the End for which they were ap- 
pointed : Such their Contrivance, Fitneſs and Or- 
der, ſuch their ſteady Proportions, mutual Rela- 
tions, and neceſſary Dependencies z that notwith- 
ſtanding the boundleſs Variety of Parts and Mem- 
bers, they all act in Harmony together, and by the 
fitteſt Means conſpire to their reſpective Ends, with- 
out Defect, without Error or Confuſion, 


Yet 
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Yet it is not the beholding theſe things, a light 
Knowledge or Contemplation of them, that will di- 
rect us to their firſt immaterial Cauſe ; for then no 
one could be ignorant of him: It muſt therefore 
ſuppoſe a cloſe Attention, a deep Penetration, a 
thorow Inſight of the Fitneſs between Cauſes and 
Effects, their Relations and Dependencies, that mutt 


— 


ſhew us the Univerſal Efficient God. And if this / 


be the Task impoſed upon Man, if he is ſent into 


the World under Obligations to know his Duty and 
his God, and doomed to find them out in the Secrets 
of Naturez we need not ſtick to pronounce him the 
moſt miſerable of Creatures, fitted for Deſtruction 
by the very Law of his Being. 

For is not the thing utterly impoſſible ? Who 


ever did it? Where, or in what Age did they live? 


Or what were the Mediums in this Procedure ? . 
there be any Memorials, let them be produced : It 
there be Rr of this, the whole Argument muſt 
be a chimerical Non-entity, and placed among the 
many other vulgar Errors. And that it is ſo, we 
need no other Conviction, than to conſider how mi- 
ſerably ſhallow our Underſtandings are, how little we 


know of ourſelves, or the things about us: That 


» 
- 


4 


bh 


when we contemplate the vaſt Circuits of Divine 


Wiſdom, and think how much the Deſigns and 
Actions of Omniſcience and Eternity are beyond 
ours, it muſt make an Undertaking of this nature 
ſeem deſperate, and diſcourage even Confidence it- 
{elf from attempting it. 

Or allowing that there 1s a Golden Intellectual 
Chain hanging from Heaven to Earth, a Clue to 
guide us through the dark Maze of Viſtble and In- 
viſible : How many Ages muſt be ſpent? how many 
Syſtems of Phyſicks invented, before Man could make 
the leaſt Approaches to it? Though he is acquainted 
with nothing but Matter, yet he muſt know that 
Matter is incapable of Knowledge and 3 ; 

| that 
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that it never acts, but is always acted on; determined 
by certain Laws, which it neceſſarily and involunta- 
rily obeys, therefore never could be a Free Agent, 
to produce itſelf, or any thing beſides. He muſt 
find out the Laws by which it is acted on; the ſeve- 


ral Powers of Nature; the Diſpoſitions, Qualities, 


and Operations of every compound Being, and what 
conſtitutes a thing in its eſſential Perfections; and 
then at one extenſive View behold their mutual De- 

ndence, and the Relations they bear to each other; 
diſcern the Cauſe of every Effect, ſee where the Con- 
nexion lies, and how the Scale of Beings neceſſarily 
aſcends, from the Pebble that lies on the Strand, to 


the glorious Spirits round the Throne above: For if 


there be not Evidence in every Step, the Convic- 
tion ceaſes; if but one Link 1s not faſtned, by Truth 
and Nature, to the next above it, the whole Proce- 
dure is at an end. For in the Series of Caules, every 
thing (except the Firſt Cauſe) being produced by 
ſomething above itſelf, if there be one Breach in this 
Chain of Cauſality, we muſt neceſſarily ſtop, there is 
no Poſlibility of aicending higher, 

Now which of the Ancients was this Exhauſter of 
Nature, could explain its Phznomena, or tell how 
GE i 
Ky TT of a Deity, from the Fitneſs of things, 
would be very ſuperficial ; and the Magnifiers of 
Reaſon need only apply their Enquiries to the Na- 
ture of the leaſt Fly, or Blade of Graſs, to perceive 
there is more Myſtery in theſe than Natural Philo- 


ſophy ſhall ever untold ; only let them tell us why 


Grais is green, and their Abilities ſhall never be 
queſtioned. 

But alas! they are forced to own the long Chain 
of Cauſes, whereon the leaſt Effect depends, is hid 
from our Knowledge; that we ſee the outward Form 
and Workings, but the inward moving Principle 


we diſcern not the leaſt of. Lhe Operation f 
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adividual_ſngle Efence puzzles the moſt_ſharp- 


ighted Reaſon, and has more in it than Royal So- 
deties can diſcover. And if we fo palpably miſtake 
or misjudge in almoſt every Particular, how can we 
comprehend the whole? the Methods of divine con- 
ducting and ordering the great Frame of Beings ? 
what are their Principles or Limits? their active or 
paſſive Powers? what the Wiſdom and Diſpoſition 
of Means, and that Energy wherein conſiſts the im- 
mutable Connexion and Series that fo finally deter- 
mines things to their End ; and by which all Secon- 
dary Cauſes regularly work under the Univerſal 
One. | | 
Principles may be laid down in ſome Sciences as 


converſant about the Works of Men : But Nature is. 


the Work of God, wherein we can lay down few 
or no ſure Principles, not being able to penetrate its 


Deſign and Wiſdom. The moſt contemptible of 


Natural Appearances has Qualities and Powers un- 


known to us, what no Study or Application can 


perceive or explicate. What Extravagance muſt it 
te therefore, to lay down any Principles as ſure and 
certain, whereby the whole Machine operates, and 
Nature performs her myſterious hidden Works ? 

Is there not at preſent a great Variety of Schemes 
and Opinions, and are there not new Syſtems of Phy- 
icks every Day growing up in the Purſuit and Chace 
of Nature? How little then is there of that maſter- 
ly Knowledge, which pronounces of Things accord- 
ng to their real Degrees of Certitude, and can fix 
the Bounds between Probability and Truth? The 
Enquiries of one Age have ever criticited and re- 
ined upon the preceding ones. And though per- 
laps there have been greater Improvements in ex- 
perimental Knowledge in the laſt Century, than in 
ne thouſands of Years that went before it; 


Nature has (till 1 Ne 95 is better gueſſed at, 
dat not Known: For What Part of any Syſtem is 


more 
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more than Conjecture, carries Demonſtration with tha 
IN; = it, ſcientifically declares by what Laws ſhe acts, and Tr 
* explains the Reaſons of all this exact Order, : 
bt Fitneſs, and Congruity ? Qr if ſhe did at laſt un- wt 
boſom herſelf to a Nein, Was ſhe not niggard. bat 
ly Stepmother'to the relt of her Sons, through a I anc 
Succeſſion of ſo many Ages? And who will ſay WT tur 
that he ſhall not be dethroned by the next Gene. Wl {ti 


ration ? ad! 
The many Errors in the Works of the greateſt ane 
among the Ancients, may convince us what an ob. del 


ſtinate Study the Search into Nature is: And if pre 
they were ſo miſled as to juſtify the moſt extrava- WM of 
gant Abſurdities, what Advances could unaſſiſted MW to 


Reaſon make in theſe dark and gloomy Subjects? the 0 
Deeper its Penetration was, the fuller would its Con- MI vin 
viction be, of wanting a Capacity to know any 


thing beyond its outward Surtace, and acquieſce with W Th 
an Obſervation long ago made, Negque ea inveſtigare WW the 
curamus, que uon poſſe comprehendi liquidiſimum et, Wl Cle 
It would be Modelty and Wiſdom to decline the ber 
Search of what is paſt Diſcovery, by vainly try- 
ing to ſound thoſe Depths we know to be un. W any 
fathomable. It is Arrogance to ſay a Man can con 
do it, and when convinced that he cannot, it is MW vn 
Folly to m—_ - 8 : vas 
Ethic. 1. 6. at did Ariſtotle, that Prodigy in Nature, know W Me 
& m De of = Fitneſs — Reſations, When Fe makes the MW Lal 
mundo. heavenly Bodies nobler and diviner than Men, in I ther 
Underſtanding, Soul and Body, becauſe they are N 
nearer to, and partake of greater Virtue from the WE ing 
Gods; like chief Magiſtrates or Princes, who by MW Wc 
tlieir own Will rule and direct all Things? And WI the 
Cicerc's vaſt Wiſdom terminated in this; “ That WM exac 


Arnob. 


if we can gueſs right at any Truth, we can have ble 
p. 594. rig © CA 

* no Doubt to believe that this World is a living ary 

« Animal enducd with Underſtanding, Sc.“ How W the 

many Errors are here crowded in a few Words, I divi 
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that — neceſſarily lead a Man from God and 
nr . 
And the little Progreſs made by thoſe Ancients, 
who ſtudied this Subject with the greateſt Appro- 
bation, is a ſufficient Proof, how inviſible the Powers, 
and remote from Obſervation the Deſigns of Na- 
ture are: They were not able to ſix one Rule, or 
ſettle one Principle in her Actings; but every one 
advanced his own Conjecture, another contradicted 
and rejected it, and laid down other Maxims, more 
defective perhaps, than his Adverſaries; which till 
prepared new Matter for Diſpute, in which they 
loft themſelves z and ſome from their not being able 


ano 


to find any Evidence or Certainty in Nature, firſt 
Gubted;"and then denied the Exiſtence of à Di- 
yinity. 

| . if the Study of Nature was to lead us to 
Theology, yet conſidering her profound Darkneſs, 
the Delight ſhe has ro conceal herſelf, and the 
Cloſeneſs with which ſhe muſt be followed, the num- 
berleſs Appearances to be examined, Obſervations 
to be made, Experiments to be repeated, before 
any probable Axioms could be eſtabliſhed 3 it muſt 
convince us, that the Learning of no ſingle Per- 
ſon, nor of Ages, could be ſufficient for it. It 
was the Work of a thouſand Years, to find out the 
Meaſure of one Year; by which Proportion, the 
Labour of ten thouſand would never have taught 
them the Will of God. 

Nay 2 hf. were theſe Contemplations from hav- 
ing any ſuch Tendency, that they at firſt lead the 
Nor Go God the infinite Var of Parts, 
the Su and Dependence of Cauſes, the 
exact Symmetry, Order, and Motion, the admira- 
ble Harmony and Relation between the Elemen- 
tary, Vegetable, Animal, and Rational Productions, 
the Fitneis and Congruity between Generals and In- 
dividuals in all their different Species, perſuaded 


them, 
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hem that the Univerſe was a perfect ever bleſſed end 
7 Being, the firſt Cauſe and Origin, and introduced 


| | that moſt early Idolatry of Coſmo the adoring * 
| | che d, the Univerſe, or whole Syſtem of Se. 
1 Things. ; ' Hea 

Was it not long after Diſputes prevailed every FF Tru 
I wheTe in Greece, in the Markets as well as Schools, I |. 


N about phyſical Things, the Motion of Matter, For- II |... 
*. 1 of the World, Sc. that they introduced 2 a 7 
vss Mind, or intelligent Being, to be not the Cr ich 
itor, but the Orderer of Matter; and attributed fan 
tõ the Elements thoſe Works, which nothing but a the ] 
JE Divine Nature could produce? Or to what Purpoſe B04 

| did Ariſtotle ſtudy Nature with ſuch indefatigable I f 1 
Accuracy, but to believe the World was eternal, had JF on 

no Original, no Cauſe from which it proceeded ? whet 

Y which at once deſtroys the Poſſibility of the Crea- rift 
+ tion, and the very Exiſtence of a God. . And 
Plato indeed was very fond of recommending hu- I phil 

man Sciences for the better Attainment of Divine them 
Knowledge; though it be inconſiſtent with his fre- 1 

quent Aﬀertions, that the Knowledge of the Gods II inc 

* is a Gift of the Gods, Sc. Yet his Maſter Socrates add 
Mem. Soc. went a ſhorter way to work; he always conſulted FF dag! 
-4- te Oracle to know the Will of the Gods: And 
(as Xenophon relates it) never would adviſe a Stu- (4:76 

dy of Geometry, Aſtronomy, or other Sciences, 80 

further than they were uſeful for the neceſſary Ac- ¶ more 

tions of Life; but not to amuſe themſelves with the YI qc. 

vain Curioſities of Arithmetick, nor puzzle a Man's YI „our 

Brains with he knew not what Figures, Niceties, they | 

and Inventions of little or no Uſe, but what dif F Colle 

tracted the Mind from other more neceſſary Studies: ¶ the U 

So neither would he allow of a too curious Enquiry FF Reve 

into the wonderful Workmanſhip of the Gods 1n rang 

the Diſpoſition of the Univerſe z that being a Se- I Tran 

cret, which the Mind cannot comprehend ; and be-  & 


cauſe it is not an Action acceptable to the _ ba or Op 
endea- 


WV -- 


8 hu- 
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endeavour at diſcovering what they would hide from 
us, and held it dangerous to perplex the Mind with 
thoſe ſublime Speculations, as Anaxagoras had done, 
Sc. Whence it appears that this firſt and greateſt 
Heathen Moraliſt, did not come at any religious 
Truths by the Fitneſs of Things, but looked on all 
ſuch Attempts, not only as vain and idle, but un- 
lawful. 


Cicero likewiſe thought all theſe Things ſurrounded vid. Acad. \ 
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with ſo thick a Darkneſs, that no human Under-Q |. 4. 
ſtanding can penetrate into Heaven, or dive into n. 39- 


the Earth: We are not acquainted with our own 
Bodies, and can we lay open and diſcloſe the Nature 
of Things, tell whether the Earth be fixed on its 
own Roots and Axis, or hangs penſile in the Air? 
whether there be Antipodes, &c, That Socrates and 
Ariſton thought no ſuch Things could be known : 
And the ſtrange Diſſent in Opinion among all the 
Philoſophers fully proved that Truth was not among 
them; that the utmoſt was Probability, and much 
was ſaid on both Sides the 2 even of the 
Mind, whether it were corporeal, mortal, or eternal; 
and Cicero could never account, if the World 


was made for the Uſe of Man, why the Gods made Ladlant. 


Serpents and Vipers, and diſperſed ſo many noxious” 


things through the Elements. 


So Balbus in Cicero confeſſed, that nothing was Nat. DP). 
more difficult than to abſtract our Minds from the |: 2 1 


Obſervation of this viſible World, when we endea- 
vour to apprehend the Nature of the Gods; and 
they who would leave the Diſcovery of a Deity to 
Collections and Inferences made from the Order of 
the Univerſe, would ſoon baniſh him, as well as his 
Revelation, out of the World : For our Minds 
ſtrangely adhere to ſenſible things ; nor is there any 
Tranſition from modified Matter to” Incorporeity, 
from any Knowledge we can attain of the Myſteries 
or Operations of Nature, to the Wiſdom, Counſel or 

ä Dcliigns 
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Deligns of the Maker of all things; as 7 at large 
ſers forth, chap. xxxvili, Sc. The urmoit Stretch of | 
Philoſophy leaves Man where it found him, grovel. 
ling upon Earth, where Millions of Wonders ill | 
lie unobſerved and unknown, upon the Superficies of 


things. 
If then our utmoſt Knowledge be fo ſlender and 


impertect, and the Nature of things fo impene. | 
trable, how is it poſſible to conceive the benign Au- 
thor of our Beings ſhould leave us to penetrate thole | 
thick Clouds by which he is hid from us? For ve- | 


vi ly (lays Iſaiah, Ixy. 15.) Thom art a God that hide 


thyſelf. And Job, chap. xxvii. ſhews that there is a a 


Knowledge of Natural things, but puts a quick Pe. 


riod to human Wiſdom : Men may dig Gold out of the | 
Bowels of the Earth, and the thing that is hid bring | 


forth to Light : But where ſhall Wiſdom be found, or 


where is the Place of Underſtanding? The Depth | 


ſaith, It is not in me, and the Sea ſaith, It is not in me. 
All our Searches into created Beings, to know the 
Method and Order of God's Deligns, are but in vain, 
and loſt Labour. Man knoweth not the Price thereof, 
neither is it found in the Land of the Living. A Work 
too great for the wiſeſt of Men to attain. Whence 
then cometh Wiſdom, and where is the Place of Under- 
ſtanding ? by what Study ſhall they attain it, or in 
what Place come to the Knowledge of it ? Gog, and 
he alone, under/tandeth the Way thereof, and be know- 

eth the Place thereof. And that this is confined to 

Natural things, and not his Providential Dealings 
with Men, appears from the following Paſlage : 

That he maketh the Weight for the Winds, and weigh- 

eth the Waters by Meaſure ; that he made a Decre: 

fer the Rain, and a Way for ihe Liohtning of the 
Thunder ; all which things are above human Rea- 

o.. God only ſees, and declares, prepares, and ſearches 

them out. And unto Man he ſaid, Behold the Fear « 

% Lord, that is Wiſdom, and to depart from — vil 1 
naer-* 


Cann 


ſearches 
Fear if 
Evil is 
Under- 
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Underſtanding. Not to enquire into the ſecret Cauſes 
of the Works of God, but attend to his Revealed 
Will, 76 do good and to eſchew evil, which is all the 
pradtical Wiſdom God requires. 

And this Argument will terminate where the 
other did Es the Exiſtence 5nd Nature of 
God, and then this Fitneſs, Reaſon, and Relations 
GF thin ings, will amp! declare che Wiſdom of the 


Almighty Artificer. Then the more we obſerve, 
ind the — we underſtand the Series and Depen- 
dence of things, the greater Neceſſity ſhall we per- 
ceive to adore and obey their Infinite Author, But 
to mae this a Do this a Book for unaſſiſted Reaſoners to learn 
their Duty and their rom, 1s a Leſſon not to 

lear — Land of the Living : A Task that net- 
ther Jeb, nor Hipparchus, norNewton,could have done. 
And a learned Author, on theſe grounds, concludes 


„ 
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with great juſtice,* That he could not but plainly ſee, Shuc% 


that if God had not been pleaſed to have revealed ford. 


« himſelf to Men in the firſt Ages, many thouſands 
« of Years would have paſſed, before Men could 
have acquired by Reaſon ſuch a Knowledge of the 
« Works of God, as to have obtained any juſt Sen- 
i timents of his Being or Worſhip.” 

Another Corollary evidently deducible, is, That 
if Men, with the moſt ſagacious Faculties and un- 
wearied Application, could not attain any competent 


Knowledge of the EIſcnce o or Nature of things, their ” 


Principles, Operations, or Powers, th ſon, 
Fitneſs, — and Relation in the general 
Syſtem z which the wiſeſt Men, and the ableſt De- 
fenders of Natural Religion, over and over confeſs: 
It muſt follow, that they cannot infer from them any 
Rule or Law of Acting, or ſuch Obligations as can 
require and enforce Obedience; becauſe from what 
s unknown, nothing real, certain, or obligatory, can 
be deduced ; for what the Mind does not know, 1t 
cannot believe or obey, 

Yet 
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Yet this, in the preſent Age, is the great Article, | 


the very Foundation of all Religion, and intended 


to baniſh Revelation out of the World: For if 
Reaſon and the Nature of things plainly point out 
unto us whatever God requires, or what can tend to 
the Good of his Creatures; all poſitive and revealed 

— but ſuper. | 
ſtitious, ſince the Mind of Man and the Book of 


Laws may be deemed not only 


Nature are ſufficient to theſe Purpoſes. 
But both Parts of this precarious Aſſumption are 


falſe : Firſt, No Man ever did, or can attain a | 
Knowledge of the Powers, Relations, or Depen- | 


dencies of things. Or, Secondly, If they could, ſuch 


Fitneſſes would be only Natural and Phyſical, and 
could not have in them any Moral Obligation; for 


that cannot be founded in the Relation of thin 
but only in the Will of God; and it is the Conſci- 


ouſneſs of a thing's being his Command, that makes 


it obligatory on the Will of Man; and the free 
Compliance or Non- compliance with this Conſci- 
ouſneſs, makes the eſſential moral Difference in hu- 
man Actions. 

This Doctrine is thus . “ The Law ariſes 
« from things themſelves, which appearing by the 
Light of Nature to be neceſſary to our well-do- 
« ing, is called the Law of Nature; and thence re- 


<« ſults the Obligation to the Obſervance of ſuch 


things, without the Command of any Superior, 


« who is able to enforce it. For there are ſuch 


Dr. Clarke“ eternal and neceſſary Differences of things, that 


Dil. 2. 


p. 36. 


« the Will of God does always and neceſſarily de- 
e termine itſelf to act according to the eternal Rea- 
* ſon of things; and from this Difference naturally 
and neceſſarily ariſe moral Obligations, which be- 
e ing the Law of Right Reaſon founded on the 
Nature of things, is the Law of Nature, Eter- 
& nal, Univerſal, and Unchangeable. And theſe 


„ moral Obligations being of eternal Neceſſity in 
| Rs their 


” Etere 
d theſe 
eſſity in 
6 their 
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their own Nature, are in ſome reſpect antecedent 
even to the Conſideration of their being the Will 

« and Command of God himſelf; for Matters of © 

« Natural Reaſon and Morality, are not holy or 

« good becauſe commanded, but commanded of 

« God becauſe they are holy and good. Whence Fiddes, 
« it follows, That antecedently to any poſitive Law Vol. 2d, 
« or Declaration of God's Will, Man had a Rule? 3+ 
« = him, whereby he was to conduct him- 

* . | 

All which muſt be void of Foundation,” if there / 
be no — ation -__ Law, but what ariſes from the 
Will of a rightful Superior, which we have Teen'to 
be the 8 of FER MEE Age PHI 
blophy tainted Chriſtianity. Or, Secondly, If, ac- 
Grding to Sk. Pa, Faith, a relying on di- 
vine Teftimony, and not our own Reaſen or Saga- 
city, we underſtand the Worlds were framed by the 
Word of God. For then the Works of Creation, or 
the Nature and Fitneſs of things, could never ac- 
quaint us with the firſt and greatelt Relation where- 
in we ſtand, and on which all others depend, that 
of Creature and Creator, 

It is faid, that the Will of God always and neceſ- 
arily determines itſelf to act according to the eternal 
Reaſon of things. But of what things, when none 
exiſted ? Or what was the Reaſon of things, but that 
Nature and Order which he gave them? There * 
could be no Motive to Creation, but free un- 

unded Will. The Almighty was under no Ne- 
cellity to create things when he did, or at all; nor to 
have placed them in the Series, Rank and Order we 
now behold them, and on which their preſent Rela- 
tions depend. But whenever he determined, he was N 
a5 free as to the Manner of Acting, as he had been 
from all Eternity, as to Time; Infinite Wiſdom 
could undoubtedly contrive, and Infinite Power exc- 
cute whateyer he willed ; ſo Infinite Goodneſs would 

7 a # 0 furniſh 


| 
1 
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them, and no other. 
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furniſh all its Works with Faculties ſuitable to the 


Purpoſes of their reſpective Natures, to anſwer the 


End for which they were created. 

And when he furveyed the Material and Intellec- 
tual World, he ſaco that it was good, i. e. agreeable to 
his Will, in which the higheit Perfection of Created 


things mult conſiſt, _ was no Eternal Reaſon, 
things received ſuch ER 


255 of and in God 
ence, Virtües, Peflections, and Limits, as it pleaſed 


his Will, not neceſſarily, but freely to deal out to 


all things, in appointing their Natures, and ſuch 
Bounds as they cannot exceed : And the univerſal 
Cauſe, when, why, and how things are, 1s only the 
executive Power of the Divine Will; for his Will. 
ing it, is Omnipotence in the Effect ; becauſe God can 
do what he will; and to will a thing, is to cauſe it, 
as the executive Power is inſeparable from it. Nor 


is there any Eternal Goodnels, but that of God; 
all Created Goodneſs is purely relative to that, and 


could have no Exiſtence before the Creatures: Evil 
is a Violation of that Rule, or Non- conformity to 
the Will of God; and conſequently not only poſte- 
rior to Eternal, but even to Created Goodnels, 
And if Exiſtence be owing to the Will of God, 
ſo muſt the Manner of Exiſtence, that Reaſon, Fit 
neſs, Connexion, and Relations, they ſtand in, which 


is only another Method of expreſſing their Eſſence or 


Nature, which is from God, and not of themſelves : 
For the Order of any Being is no more than the 
Condition it is placed in, or aſſigned to it, in the 
Syſtem of things, which abſolutely depended on the 
Divine Will zor there muſt be ſomething external to 
it, to determiſt or direct its Operations, which can- 
fot be ſaid of God. But as that never acts in vain, 
it accordingly directed every Creature in Heaven 
and Earth, animate and inanimate, to this End; 


to act in ſuch a manner as is fit and proper for them 
in 


His Will was the Meaſure of 
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in their reſpective Stations, that is, according to 


their Nature. And fo Plato underſtood it: Ngs Thedo, 
ig 0 (2x00 Wy Te &, TaAvTYv airs 3 Ut is the Mind © 9. 


(viz. the divine Mnid) which diſpoſeth in due Order, 
and is the Cauſe of all things. 

And the Order they are placed in, is the Law of 
their Being, i. e. to act regularly, according to the 
Rank that they are conſtituted in the general Syſtem ; 
ſo rds (from rd) ſignifies Law as well as Order, 
and vH (from vie, 10 diſtribute orderly) Order as 
well as Law; and to preſerve this Obedience in Beau- 
ty, Perfection, and Order, is the End of all Beings, 
viz, the Glory of him who placed them where they 
re, and for whoſe fake (not their own) hey are and 


e 


were created. PLE Creation conſtituted the Natu- 
ral Reaſon of t lngs every thing is what it 1s, with 
Its ſeveral Properties and Relations, as being what 
the Will of God made it, not from Nature or any 
Energy of its own; and there can be no other Eter- 


ral Reaſon of things, than their being what he cre- 


ated them, 

And were there no other created Being, which at 
preſent ſubſiſts, but Man; he might have a Law and 
Order of Being, and have been required to act in a 
manner fitting, proper, and congruous to his Nature, 
without any other Relation but to God; and therefore 
the Relations of things no way infer any Ekernal 
Neceſſity" or Moral Obligition on fim, in their own 
Nature "For Relations cannot be eternal, except 
ge ue e e e. 2 Religion witkour g 
relative SIE being impollible; nor can they be 
1 —— . . re 
{as a1 eternal in their Nature; for they have 
ho Exiſtencè or Nature, but temporary, by being 
created and placed in a certain Order, which was 
te Will and Pleaſure of the Firſt Cauſe, on whom 
tne ſeveral Modes of Being, or not Being, ablolute- 
ly depend, as the Meaſure of all; and without whom 
nothing elſe could be, nothing could be poſſible or 

As 3 impoſſible, 


— —_———— 
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impoſſible, neceſſary or contingent, true or falſe, | 


affirmed or denied. 


For Relation, or the Reſpe&s of things of them. | 


ſelves, is nothing but that Mode of Exiſting, and 


Habit of Influence and Dependence, the Effect 


ſands in with regard to its Cauſe, on which it 


wholly depends: And if Eſſence in Being or Act. 
ing were of eternal Neceſſity in its own Nature, and 
not dependent on, and ſubordinate to the Creative 


Cauſe or Divine Will; then it muſt be independent, 


if not wholly, in ſome part of its Eſſence or Ope- 
rations, and conſequently ſo far not a Creature. For 
is it poſſible for God to make a Creature indepen- 


dent, and not ſubordinate in Eſſence and Operation 
to him ? 


all its Operations, 1s not a Creature. 
Eſſence of a Creature to be dependent, and ſo far 
as it is independent, it muſt give itſelf Being; but 
infinite and abſolute Cauſality being eſſential to God, 
it is incommunicable to a Creature, either in giving 
or Continuance of Being. 

Therefore Obligation, Fitneſs, or Relation, can 
be no older than the Syſtem of things themſelves; 
and as this is not eternal, ſo neither can be the other, 


8 


but only a Conſequence of their Exiſtence. Now 
the Will of God muſt be the Meaſure of his Power 
in giving Exiſtence to ſuch a Syſtem z therefore its 
Nature, Reaſon, and Fitneſs, muſt depend upon 
that Will which determined things to be what they 
are. And as infinite Goodneſs is inſeparable from 
infinite Power, whatever it eſtabliſhes muſt be holy, 
jult and good, becauſe Eternal Holineſs and Juſtice 
cannot act or determine otherwiſe, 

And they who will fix the Congruity of things, 
by the Laws of their own vain and ſtoical Imagina- 
tons, meaſuring the Divine Perfections by their 
own Reaſon and Rules, are only putting themſelves 

. N 


It is a manifeſt Contradiction, to be and 
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tis the 
reateſt Arrogance not to allow God his ſecret Rea- 
ſons, which our Reaſon cannot fathom : Becauſe no 
Created Being can conceive or explain the ſeveral 
oiozis, Modes, Order, Degrees, and Reſpects of 
Dependence and Subordination, in Entity, Exiſt- 
ence, or Operation, any one ſingle Effect ſtands in 
to the Firſt Cauſe, EPEnOence us know, but no 

the Series, Order, Degree, or Te Bekween the 
rarious Creatures and the Omnipotent Cauſality and 
Influence of the Creator, in which the Relation con- 


J its; nor the Reaſons of Infinite Wiſdom, which 


determined the various Degrees of Divine Emana- 
tion, Concourſe, and Influence, Nay, thoſe very 
things that ſeem irregular and deformed, confuſed 
and monſtrous, are the Iſſue of Infinite Wiſdom and 
Reaſon, beautiful in their Place and Time, as they 
relate to Divine Providence, which orders all things 
in the beſt manner. 

To conceive otherwiſe, ſeems to ſtrike at the Diving 
Sovereignty over his Creatures, and tie him up b 
the fame Laws that they are bound, and — 2 2 
Rules (dependent on — fallible human Judgment) 
to infallifle Omnipotence; for wherever there is 
Dependence and — for Effects to plead 
their own Fitneſs, as the Rule or Law of their Be- 
ing, is arrogating an Independence either in Eſſence 
or Operation, is thruſting itſelf out of the proper 
Order of Nature, aſſuming what belongs to another; 
in which there is no Fitneſs or Congruity , but in 
affecting Equality with the Firſt Cauſe becomes a 
Robbery of God. This the Angels once did, and 
Man now does. NE. 

I judge no one but myſelf, yet cannot help 
thinking many Expreſſions uſed in this Controverſy, 
5 no way reaſonable, fitting, or congruous to the 
Divine Nature : That things are not good, becauſe 
God commanded ; a Rule antecedent to the Will 
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of God; that Omnipotence cannot do fo and & , 
an Omnipotent Being devoid of all eſſential and na- 
tural Juſtice; that it is not the Will of God that 
obliges to do poſitive things commanded, but the 
Intellectual Nature of him who is commanded ; that 
if any Commander go beyond the Sphere and 
Bounds that Nature ſets him, his Commands will 
not at all oblige; that the Wiſdom of God is as 
much God, as the Will of God; and whether of theſe 
two things in God, that 1s, his Will or Wiſdom, 
ſhould depend on the other, will be belt determined 
from the ſeveral Natures of them; that Wiſdom 


hath in itſelf the Nature of a Rule or Meaſure, but | 


Will is not only a blind and dark thing, but alſo 


indefinite and indeterminate ;z that Will is a plum 


bean flexible Rule. 


Theſe, and mory others, when applied to the Di. 
together ſhocking and blaſphe- | 


vine Nature, are a her ſh 
ni à Language unbecoming Chriſtians or rea- 


ſonable Creatures, in ſpeaking what they know not; 
I the eſſential Attributes could be divided, or 
a in oppoſition to each other: Whereas the whole 
Eſſence is but one undivided Act, without the leaſt 


Shadow of Compoſition or Diviſion z to Will and to 


Cauſe, Volition and Omnipotence, cannot be ſepa- 
rated in God; though Men in their progreſſive way 
of Reaſoning, not being able to conſider more than 
one Subject at a time, attempt to do it. But where 
a Nature is eſſentially and indiviſibly one, nothing 
is before or after, but unchangeably the ſame; 
Will is immutably wile, and Wildom determinately 
juſt; and in neither is, or can be, any thing blind, 
dark, indefinite, or indeterminate, 

His Will is called arbitrary, only from the So- 
vereignty over his Works, to whole Pleaſure they 
mutt, and becauſe it is fo, they ought, to ſubmit: 


And as his Nature is infinite Perfection, he cannot 


£0 beyond tne Bounds of It, for he cannot deny 
him- 
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himſelf, nor require any thing contrary to himſelf, 
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or what is immutably juſt and good, that being of 


his Eſſence; therefore his Commands at all times 
oblige, becauſe it Is his Will and Pleaſure; and not 


the Nature of Things, which 1s nothing but the 
Rank and Order this fame Will and unconfined 
Pleaſure has given them. 

No one can fay that Creation was neceſſary, for 
then the Almighty Would not be a Free Agent; 
and if he Tel ui perfect Liberty, he could be un- 
der no Neceſſity of making Things in the exact 
Frame they now are: Therefore the Nature and 
adhering Relation which Things have, are not from 
themſelves, but from him who to framed them; and 
whoſe Mind has infinite Reaſons for all his Acts, 
utterly unknown to us: Therefore the Law 1s not 
from the neceſſary Nature of Things, but from 
him that made them what they are; the preſent Or- 
der is natural, but its Appointment, that it is ſo, 
wholly from God; and the Obligation cannot be 
from Relations, but from him who gives and alters 
them at his Pleaſure; otherwiſe the Divine Will 
would be of no Ude; for H nothing be conſequent 
to it, It could not be the Cauſe of any thing; which 
is contrary to the expreſs Teſtimony of God, and 
[ hope of Reaſon allo. 

It was the Reſult of perfect Freedom that God 
made Man, he could have made him, what at 
preſent he is not, endued him with more or fewer 
Faculties; placed him farther from, or nearer to 
the angelick Statez in Proportion to which there 
would have been a Change or a Difference in his Re- 
lation and Law, in that Rank or Order wherein he was 
conſtituted, according to which every Creature is in- 
tended and obliged to act; conſequently the Neceſſity 
of this Law muſt be referred to the Divine Will, 
as that alone determined the preſent State WI 

Idlon 
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Pf. exv. 3.dition of Man; for be, bath done whatſoever ht ni 
AS cxxxv. pleaſed. ee * 
3 We cannot ſafe] = 
\ made all Things as they are, leſt we take Wa any I «x; 
J Degree of that perfect Liberty with which the Su. not 

preme Being muſt always act (in makin Go 


— f Derr. ET ene 51 yy 
own Will) and thereby leave him the Power of | — 


ral, it will follow that all moral Obligations ariſe Juf 
from their Connexion to and Dependence on the ] 
Divine Pleaſure, by virtue of which all Eſſences, Rel 
Proportions, and Relations ſolely exiſt ; and if they Wi 
depend on nothing elſe, then our Actions cannot be I nj, 
moral, becauſe agreeable or congruous to ſuch Re- W yh; 
lations, but only as they are conformable, and have que 
a Reference to that Will, which appointed ſuch WI cu; 
Relations; and the appointing Will, not the Rela- to 
tions or Fitneſſes themſelves, be the ultimate Rule heit 
and Ground of all Moral Obligation. And Biſhop and 
Wilkins, I think, fully diſclaims all theſe eternal Rea- I ;; . 
ſons in the following Words: © It is not the mere I 
derm. p. “ Performance of ſuch moral Duties as are of na- of ( 


8 « tural Obligation, unleſs they be done in Obedi- can 
* ence to Chriſt as our Lord and Laugiver, and / 


in Reliance upon him for his Pardon and Ac- IF 
+ ceptance as our Prięſt and Saviour, that can make Rel 
us acceptable to Chriſt, or entitle us to the Name IF « 1 
« of Chrittians.” 44 ff 
In God, his executive Power and efficacious Will J 1 
zamit not the leaſt formal Difference; for by his I] « 4 
Will they are and were created; they are his Eſ- I « (4 
icnce, the Will of God is Omnipotence, an Al- I « ſe 
mighty F « gf 
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mighty Fiat z he but ſpeaks, and it is done, 
his Word gives Being, his Word and his Acts 
are reciprocal ; whatever he wills, immediately 
exiſts, in the Time and Manner he wills it; and as 
nothing can move the Will of God but his own 
Goodneſs, the very ſame with his Will and Eſſence 
(for were it moved by any thing without itſelf, it 
would not x reme Perkection of inde- 
pendent Liberty, and zeig Freely) therefore he 
willeth nothing without himſelf; and all the Rea- 
ſons of Juſt or Good, extrinſick to the Divine Eſ- 
ſence, are dependent on his Will, who decreed and 
appointed the Nature of Things (which is their 
juſtice and Goodneſs) to be what it is. 

For if they had an eternal neceſſary Fitneſs and 
Relation before this, they muſt be antecedent to the 
Will of God, and conſequently prior to, or of the 
Divine Eſſence, and — always continue to be ſo, 
which is blaſphemous to aſſert; but they are ſubſe- 
uent to the Divine Will, therefore their Truth is 
cauſed by, and depends upon it; for as he gives Being 
to all Things, all Proportions, that belong to ſuch 
Bring, muſt alſo depend upon the Divine Will 
and that any Truths, natural or moral, belonging 
to any. ne Bie or Term, could be antece- 
dent to it, is impoſſible and falſe; becauſe the Will 
of God is the Cauſe of all Things, and the Effect 
cannot be prior to the Caule. 

And when the great Maintainers of eternal and im- 
mutable Morality vouchſafe to quit their Metaphyſical 
Religion, they teach the ſame thing; * To prevent all 
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« Miftake (ſays Dr. Cuderorib) I ſhall again remember, a | 


that where it is affirmed that the Eſſences of all 
Things are Eternal and Immutable, which Doctrine 
the Theological Schools have conſtantly ayouched ; 
& this is only to be underſtood of the intelligible Eſ- 
« ſences orRationes of Things, as they are the Objects 
* of the Mind; and that there neither is, nor can be 

cc any 


p- 284. 
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* any other Meaning of it than this, that there is 


& an eternal Knowledge and Wiſdom, or an eternal 
Mind or Intellect, which comprehends within itſelf 
< the ſteady and immutable Ratziones of all Things, 
and their Veritics, from which all particular Intel- 
s lects are derived, and on which they do depend; 
& but not that the conſtitutive Eſſences of all created 
Things were eternal and uncreated; as if God in 
« creating of the World, did nothing elſe, but as 
e ſome ſarcaſtically expreſs it, Sarte;is inſter rerum 
bg . veſtire ex;tentia, only clothed the Eternal, 
& Increated, and Antecedent Eſſences of Things, 
„with a new outſide Garment of Exiſtence, and not 
ce created the whole of them; and as if the conſtity. 
* tive Eſſences of Things could exiſt apart ſeparate- 
ly from the Things themſelves,” _ 

Certainly God was eternal, and knew his Wiſdom 
and his Works; but it the Eſſences of Things did 
not exiſt before he created them, neither they, nor 
their Relations could be in their Nature eternal, nor 
immutable, becauſe God could have produced Na- 
tures otherwiſe than he has done, and the only eter- 
nal, immutable, and neceſſary Reaſon of Things, 
ends in this, that God made them what they are; 
racy are the fole Reſult of his Will, ſubſequent to, 
an 


ind dependent on it; this is the true and only Ra- 
770; and in any other View, they are indeed Oe 


of the Mind, but without Reaſons, Exiſtence or 


Nature; not Rationes, but mere Entia Rationis. 


For if the Truth of Things be ſubſequent to the 
Divine Will, and the Truth of Things be the Reaſons 
of them, then their Reaſons could not be of eternal 
Neceſſity; the Truth and Reaſon of any Thing, 


conſiſting in being what it is, and that, becauſe ſo 
willed of God: The Conſequence of ſuch Ap- 
pointment couid have no Force or Obligation prior 
7m it; otherwiſe Relations of Things would be with- 
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out their Exiſtence, and Accidents ſubſiſt without a 
Subject. _ 

It it be ſaid that the Reaſons of Things are eter- 
nal, becauſe God foreknew and predetermined what 
he would do, it is ſay ing no more, than that from 
Eternity neceſſarily exiſted an all-wiſe and perfect 
Being; and that God had an eternal univerſal Know- 
ledge 3 but if it ſubſiſted only in him, then it was 
God; if it had a different Subſiſtence, there was 
ſomething” necellary and eternal belides him ; and 
an i God, 
though they are an Effect and Communication of his 
Will [I TIS reatures; therefore could have no Exi- 
fence before the Things themſelves exiſted : For 
otherwiſe, their Eſſences, Perfections, Diſtinctions, 
Reſpects, and Operations, which is their Reaſon, 
mult pre- exiſt likewiſe, and Creature and Creator, 
be one and the ſame, 

And if the Reaſons of Things be eternal, fo 
will be their moral Difference, for the one depends 
upon the other; it is for certain Reaſons that ſome 
things are morally Evil, others morally Good; and 
then Rationes Boni & Mali ſunt æternæ. If eternal, 
they muſt have Exiſtence, and if they did exilt, there 
mult have been an evil Principle from all Eternity. 
Or if God's Eternal Knowledge roſe from any intel- 
ligibſe "Species, Repreſentations diſtin&t from him- 
elf, n as well as cter- 
ral beſide mm. 

It is a Fondneſs for this kind of Divinity, that 
has Tenewed PCL among us, in the! 28515 con- 
cernin „ Fxenfplars, NXrchetypes, c. Plato 
defined Tdeas to be Infinite, Immaterial, Immutable, 


| "gp 
and Eternal, x, oz cr Twro. Wy, always the ſame in imæus 


Being; and we have had learned Men taking great p. 40. 


pains to prove the Eternity of the Archetypal Mo- 
dels of the Works of God in the Mind Divine; diſ- 


puting whether they are real Entities, and 9 7 
b ICY 


Norris's 
[deal 
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they have a phyſical or metaphyſical Entity; whe- 
ther they are poſitive actual Beings, can act, think, 
or will, and whether they are the operative Cauſes 
of things: All which is Wantonneſs in Religion, 

d the Determination before given muſt take 
place” here alſo z either they are immanent in, the 
ſame with the Divine Eſſence, Power and Will, 


| wc F 
n — 


which can neither be compounded nor divided; or 


they are ſome way different from it; and then ſome. 
thing with a real Entity will be eternal beſides God: 
And the Chambers of Heaven furniſhed with theſe 
Models of the World, And fis Works, and nothing 
being in vain, they muſt be neceſſary to direct his 
Operations; and he who could ſpeak a thouſand of 
Worlds into Being, muſt ſtand in need (like a poor 


52 


| Artificer) in order to do —_— to make the | 


Model before he made the Work: Or indulging ſo 
vain a Suppoſition, of what ſervice or uſe could they 
be to Created Intelligences? They can have no In- 
fluence on the Ectypal Copies, when finiſhed ; Ideas 


can lay no Obligation on things after they are cre- | 


ated, no more than the Models of St. Peter*s and 
St. Paul's Temples do on thoſe Edifices, or the Be. 
holders and Admirers of them, 

This Argument would alſo prove too much; for 
if all that God foreknew had theſe real Archetypes, 
then there would be eternal Exemplars of every 


Beaſt or Inſect, as much as things of a moral Na- 
ture: Eternal, Moral, and Natural Evil; Eternal 


Good and Bad Actions; Exemplars of all the 
Ectypal Copies, coeval with the other Ideas of 
God: And being certain Contemplations, and real 
Determinations of future poſſible things, ſuch things 
mult neceſſarily come to paſs, ſince there are no 
Ideas of abſolute Non, entity; ſo by this Rule, 
there can be nothing in this inferior viſible World, 


but what had (and being Eternal, now has) Ser 
Idea 
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Idea in the ſuperior intelligible World of Divine 
Ideas. Nothing being contingent, but God fore- 
knew it, and he (it ſeems) could not know it, 
without an eternal tifical Idea of it; and Moral 
Evil being as much a Reality as Moral Goodneſs, 
muſt have its eternal immutable Archetype. 

What is all this but Enthuſiaſm or Metaphyſical 
Matzen E A Philoſophy which the Apo- 
ſtle condemns, as Science falſly ſo called; intended 
to amuſe and deceive unwary Minds, and raiſed 
as a Battery to attack Revelation from; Words to 
no Profit but ſubverting the Hearers, and increa- 
ſing unto more Ungodlineſs. 


Nevertheleſs, the Foundation of God ſftandeth 


ſare, his Word and Commands, his Promiſes and 


Aſſiſtance, his Acceptance and Rewards, depend 
not on the ſandy Foundation of Relations, Fitneſs, 
or Ideas of things; an all- wiſe Lawgiver has given 
us a Rule of acting, pointed out the Differences of 
Good and Evil, taught us whatever is uſeful to 
Knowledge or to Duty, communicated what is ne- 
ceſſary of his own Being and Perfections. And ex- 
cept he had made ſuch Revelation, we ſhould never 
have attained the leaſt Notion of Spiritual Entity, 
Moral Fitneſs, or Ideal Goodneſs, nor have had 
any Meaſure of Good or Evil. As an all-good 
Creator he has an abſolute Right to command ; as 
dependent Creatures we are obliged to unlimited 
Obedience; and nothing but his Will can be a 
Law to an intelligent Creature; nothing elle can in- 
duce an Obligation. This is the only Moral Fitneſs 
Man is able to diſcern, to walk by the Rule which 
God has given; his Will is a perfect Law, and 
whether we ſhould inquire of and obey God or 
Man, judge ye: He has declared that e ſecre! 
things belong unto the Lord our God; but thoſe things 
which are revealed belong unto us, and to our Chit- 
dren for ever, that wwe may all de the IWards of 
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this Law. By this Law he will judge us, and dis- 
penſc its Sanctions of Reward and Puniſhment : 
And this alone conſtitutes the whole Moral Intel- 
lectual Syſtem, both in Knowledge and Action. 

But further: It is impoſſible that this Doctrine 
of cternal Fitneſſes, Reaſons, Relations, Sc. ſhould 
be the Means of coming at Divine Know. 
ledge. 

I. Becauſe God affirms the contrary. 

II. The Immutability of Relations is inconſiſtent 
with the Divine Proceedings. 


III It does not give us a true Account of Mora- | 


lity in human Actions. 

IV. It is not a Means whereby Men ever 
did or could arrive at the Knowledge of Divine 
Things. | 

V. The Reaſons and Relations of Things never 
were iuppoled to have the obligatory Force of 
a Law, even in the Opinion of the wiſeſt Hea- 


thens, and therefore couid not be to them a Mea- 


lure or a Rule of acting. 

As to the þ:77/t, It is a Character which the Almighty 
aſſumes to Himſelf, through the whole Scripture, 
of being the only Teacher and Inſtructor ; the 
Rule, the Law, the Light, and Lite of Men. He 


directs to nothing but his revealed Word, to ſearch | 
for, and find eternal Life. 


He communicates not 
himſelf by eternal Fitneſſes, but by his Son, For 
no Mam knoweth the Halber ſave the Son, and be to 
eohomfocver the Son will reveal him, This is the 
Truth (che only Way of knowing God) and they who 
hear not and believe not God's Word, do ſo only, 
becauſe they are not of God, 

Ic is ſaid, The /ecret things of the Lord belong 
unto the Lord, bitt the things which are revealed be- 
long uni us, The ſecret Will is the Meaſure of 
his Operations; and not only the Things he wills, 
but tize Iviotives and Reatons of his Will are un- 
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1 dif known to, and cannot be penetrated by us. But 


nent: the things which are revealed belong unto us; 
Intel- that which he reveals is the Law and Rule of our 
n. Operation, Offices, and Duties towards him. It 


ctrine is not the Meaſure of God's Efficacy or Power, nor 
the Reaſons of all his Actings towards his Creatures; 
but it is the ſole Rule, Reaſon, and Meaſure of all 
their Actings towards him, as determining what 
they ought to do, what not to do. 

Again; God declares, That he worketh all things Eph.i. 11, 
according to the counſel of bis own Will — Aud hath 
made known to us the Myſtery of his Will, according 
to his good pleaſure which he hath purpoſed in himſelf. 
ever The Working of God is according to the Countel 
Divine MW of his own Will; that ſecret Will which no Cauſe 

or Reaſon can be aſſigned for ; and full of myſteri- 
never MW ous Wiſdom, which he hath purpoſed in himſelf, 
rce of MI therefore not declared but in ſuch manner as ſeemed 
t Hea- beſt to his good Pleaſure : But the ſublime and 
2 Mea- M myiterious Reaſons are within himſelf undeclared, 
therefore no Cauſe phyſical or moral can be given 
mighty W of them; for this his good Pleaſure and ſove- 
ripture, reign Independency purpoſed in it ſelf: And tho? 
r; the the Divine Will be the ablolute Caule of all things, 
j. He and full of Reaſons as to their admirable Depen.tence 
ſearch and Subordinations; yet there muſt not be the leaſt 
tes not MW Snadow of Reaton aſſigned as the Cauſe or Motive 
n, For of it, further than he hath made it known unto us: 
4 he to Jo inquire further is Vanity; to determine other- 
is the wür, Preſumption. 
ey who Secondly, The Immutability of Relations is incon- 
© only, ſiſtent with the Divine Proceedings. ; 
Every Creature both Intelligeat and Animal, in 
belong Heaven and in Earth, that we know of, have 
led be- changed thoſe Relations they once ſtood in. | 
uure of The Angels had a Freedom ot Will, a Choice 3 
e wills, of Day or of Sin; yet many of them by Diſobedi- 
are un- cnc fell; they cannot now do good; they cannot 
known . B b but 


ſiſtent 


Ver. 9. 
Mora- 
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but ſin. Thoſe who preſerved their bleſſed State, 
are ſuppoſed to be now in a State of Impeccabili- 
ty; and conſequently the Proportions they hold to 
themtelves and other created Beings is much alter- 
ed ; their Relation to God nearer, and a Change 
made in their Law by a new and ſtricter Confor- 
mity of their Will to the Divine. 

The ſame is true of Man; he was originally Up- 
right and Perfect, and had a Law of unerring Obe. 
dience, ſuitable and fitting to the Excellency of his 


Nature, and which he was enabled to know and to 


rform, by diſcerning Good from Evil, with a 
3 and Freedom ot Will to chooſe the one, and 
to refuſe the other: And in this State, the Rela- 
tion between God and him was that of an inno- 
cent Creature, and a bountiful Creator, unerring 
Obedience, and Exemption from Death. 

By Tranſgreſſion enſued an eſſential Alteration in 
his Moral Capacity; from leading a Divine Life 
to an Univerſal Degeneracy, a Corruption of Soul, 
and Proclivity to Sin, as has been fally acknow- 
ledgecl by many wiſer Heathens, as well as felt 
and complained of by Mankind in all Ages : He 


was now unable to know, or to fulfil the Law; 
and a new Relation between God and Man com- 
menced, a guilty Creature, and an offended God; 


and then a new Law and Covenant ſuitable to his 
Condition was eſtabliſhed, which obliged to Re- 
pentance, and promiſed Pardon ; the Relation then 
was, a Sinner penitent, and a God forgiving z and 
new Fitneſſes aroſe from the preſent Terms of re- 
covering the divine Favour, and avoiding his Diſ- 
pleaſure. | 

In both Caſes the Law was what was beſt and 


fitteſt to be done, as the Reaſon and Nature of 


things then ſubſilted ; but when an Alteration in 
them enſued, ſo there did in the Law alſo, which 
was ordained by the Divine Will, and thence re- 
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ceived its obliging Power. Nor is this any way 


incongruous to D:vine Wiſdom, which had made 
free but not impeccable Agents, to adapt his Laws 
to their altered Condition; and is a Manifeſtation 


of his not being under any Neceſſity to preſcribe an 


immutable Law to a mutable Creature. 

Let to ſhew the Sovereign Independency of 
Will, as he was not obliged to interpoſe any Act 
of Omnipotence, for preventing the Apoſtaſy of 
either Nature, Angels or Men, yet his Dealings 
with them were very different ; he (as is generally 
concluded) added to the glorious Condition of thoſe 
Angels, who kept their firſt State, by removing 
them beyond a Poſſibility of ſinning. Thoſe dit- 
obedient Spirits, who wilfully departed from the 
Laws of their bleſſed Natures, had the legal Pu- 
niſhment inflicted on them, and are reſerved in 
Chains of everlaſting Darkneſs; and the regular 
Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments is the 
Effect of impartial Juſtice, The Law given to Man 
was alſo armed with Death, In the Day that thou 
eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt die: Yet the Sentence againſt 
the mighty but fallen Angels, was executed with 
unrelenting Juſtice, and yet ſtands unrepealed. They 
continue the fad Examples of Vengeance, they may 
have a Proſpect of the Increaſe of their Torments, 
but none of their Ceaſing or Diminution. Whilſt to 
fallen Man was ſhewed an Overflowing of the Divine 
Compaſſion and Benignity, the Sentence reverſed, 
a Ranſom accepted, new Terms of Obedience of- 
fered, the moſt holy Creator reconciled to rebelli- 
ous Creatures, admits them to a Poſlibility of 
attaining, intreats them to accept of a State far 
more bleſſed and glorious, than that which by 
Tranſgreſſion they had forfeited. 

I could wiſh, therefore, thoſe Gentlemen who fo 
earneſtly maintain the Eternal Neceſſity and Immu- 


ability of Relations and Law, Independent of the 
B b 2 Divine 
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Divine Will, would give us ſome Reaſons, why 
God ſhould be diſpoſed to pardon ſinful Men, yet 
not extend the fame Grace to the apoſtate Angels. 

We are told indeed by thoſe who pretend a 
deeper Inſight into the Nature of Angels, than the 
Scriptures have given us; That as the good Angels 
are unalterably determined to chooſe what is Good; 
ſo the evil Angels are as unmoveably determined 
ſtill to adhere ro that which is Evil; they were 
both free indecd to chooſe either. Good or Evil, 
but having long ſince fixed their Choice, there is 
no reom tor a Change of it. That ſuch as are the 
Judgments, which any thinking Beings paſs upon 
things, ſuch alſo are their Inclinations or Averſionsto 
the things judged of, and conſequently they cannot 
change their Choice. That the evil Angels who 


D — — o — 
once thought Diſobedience to God better than Obe- 


dience, muſt always think it ſo, and being unca- 


able of Repentance or coming to a better Mind, 
are for that Reaſon uncapable of Forgiveneſs. 


Now though perhaps it muſt be allowed, that 


Impenitence and Remiſſion of Sins are incom- 
patible; that Sinners, whilſt they continue ſuch, 
cannot partake of the ſaving Mercies of God ; that 
a State of Sin and a State of Glory are never to 
be reconciled: Yet we have no good ground to 


think the Angeis ſo framed by their Natures, as 

that it is utteriy impoſſible for the molt powerful 
race of God to work in chem Repentance; at 

leait what is faid of the Fixednels of their Choice, 


and the utter Incapacity they are in of thinking or 
cheooiing other wiſe than they once thought or choſe, 
. . 1 1 3 8 1 . — 

is fo deſtitute of any Foundation from what God 
has revealed about tliem, that it may be denied 


148. — 


Nay it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, if we might 


incuige our ſelves in iuch Syppolitions, that thele 
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Diſobedience, have quite other Sentiments of it 
now, than they had before they ſwerved from their 
Duty; that their Notions of it are quite changed, 
fince they have ſuftered for it, and that if a Recon- 
ciliation could be offered, they would readily ac- 
cept 1t. 

Another Reaſon by ſome aſſigned, why lapſed 


Ven ſhould be capable, and the fallen Angels incapa- 


ble of Redemption, is, that Man finned by the 
Suggeſtion of the Devil, but the Angels ſinned of 
themſelves without being ſeduced from their Duty 
by any Tempter. But God forbid, it ſhould be a 
concluſive Reaſon for the inevitable Perdition of 
any Creature, that it fins of its own accord, with- 
out being ſollicited thereto by any Suggeſtions from 
without, ſince it is to be feared, if that accounts 
for this Doctrine, the Caſe of many Men would 
be deſperate : That is, fo fall thoſe, who are fo far 
from being overruled by any Temptation to Sin, 
that they lay themſelves open to it, that they invite 
it, that they work themſelves up with Pains and 
Difficulty to the Commiſſion of it, that they uſurp 
tne Devil's Office, and tempt others to ſin. 

Several other Reaſons are given, why God ſhould 
be inclined to pardon Men, rather than extend the 
ame Act of Grace to rebellious Angels; for fuch 
is the intolerable Pride of Man, tnat he is not 


content to accept of God's free Grace, without 
finſying that he finds in himſelf ſome powerful 
Motive to diſpoſe God to be mercitul to him. 


Bat if we would not think of our felves more high- 
ly than we ought to think; if we would think f- 
berly, according as God has dealt to us the Me: - 
ſures of Faith; if we would regulate our Thoughts 
herein by the Light of Scripture, which alone can 
guide us in theſe ſupernatural Truths, we ſhall be 
convinced, that no other Ground for this Diſcrimi— 
ation can be given, than the Will and Pleature 
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of God, who will have mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and who will have compaſſion on 
whom he will bave compaſſion. No other good Rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned for the Preference of fallen 
Man to the apoſtate Angels, but that it fo pleaſed 
God, who worketh all things after the counſel of his 
own Will. 

Thus have Relations and Fitneſſes altered be. 
tween Creature and Creator, which 1s the ſtrongeſt 
Light they can be placed in; and what holds in 
the greateſt Degree, muſt alſo in the Jeſs. Thus 
the Relations between Men and Men are changed, 
we may be obliged to act againſt thoſe very In- 
ſtints, which, from their deep Engraffment, have 
(though improperly) been called the Laws of Na- 
ture; a Man may be obliged to condemn his Fa- 
ther for violating a Divine Law, or facrifice an 
only Son, in Obedience to a Divine Command, 
And to mention no more, that moſt ſacred of hu- 
man Relations, Marriage, -on which ſo many others 
depend, is diſſolvable by the criminal Conduct of 
either Party; not to ſay, that the original Subjecti- 
on of the Wife to . was the Puniſh- 
ment of Guilt. h 

Thus likewiſe the ſeveral Relations of Dominion 
in our publick Capacities, Maſter and Servant, 
King a. Subject, Tyrant and Slave, had probably 
never been known, if Man had preſerved his prime- 


* 


val State. 


The Relations betwixt Man and the Living Crea- 
tures are totally changed; God gave him an abſo- 
late Dominion over them, Gen. 1. 26. But he no 
ſooner rebelled againſt his Maker, than they rebelled 
againſt him, and are no longer ſubject to his Autho- 
rity or Will: And this may have extended to the 
Beaſts themſelves, between whom there probably was 
at firſt no ſuch Antipathy, as is obſerved at preſont, 
nor cruel Rage and Appetite to devour one ano- 
ther, The 
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The very Earth ſtood no longer in the fame Re- 
lation to Man, but became ſtubborn and unfruitful, 
brought forth Briers and Thorns ; and Man, inſtead 
of enjoying with Eaſe its ſpontaneous and abundant 
Productions, was condemned to be the miſerable 
Tiller of it; In the Sweat of his Face, and in Sorrow, 
to eat the Fruits of it all the Days of his Life. 

So far from Truth is that Doctrine of the Immu- 
tability of thoſe Relations we ſtand in to God or one 
another, that an Alteration has happened in them 
all; betwixt God and Man, Man and Man, Man 
and the Creatures, and the Brute Creatures with one 
another. 


And from this Change in Relation, not from any 


eternal Fitneſs of things, lowed New Duties and Ob- 
ligatious. As for Inſtance : Prayer is a reaſonable, 
fic, and proper Offering to the Supreme Being, in 
this Degeneracy of Nature, to ſupply our Wants, 
ſtrengthen our Infirmities, pardon our Tranſgret- 
ſions, and accept our imperfect Obedience. But in 
Man's primeval State, when he clearly beheld the 
Perfections of the Deity, exactly fulfilled the Laws 
and Obligations reſulting from them, poſſeſſed the 
fulleſt Happineſs his Order of Being was capable of: 
Then Gratitude and Praiſe were the ſuitable Returns 
to the gracious Beſtower of ſuch Bleſſings. He had 
no Guilt to produce Sorrow or Repentance, no ad- 
ditional Perfections to ask for the Exaltation of his 
Nature ; and where there is no want of Good, nor 
Evil felt, nor Fear apprehended, there is no Room 
for Petition or Prayer. 

We read of no Duties in the Angelick State, but 
Obedience and Adoration 3 and the latter ſcems 
chiefly to conſiſt, in never-ceaſing Hallelujahs of 
Praiſe and Thankſgiving 7% him that fits upon the 
Throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever, and with 
the loudeſt Voices, blefling the God of Angeis and 
of Men : Whereas we underſtand not that the bad 
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Angels ever pray for Mercy, that they repent, or 
that (as being perhaps excluded from any Covenant) 
there is even Hope in Hell; for they have no Paſ- 
fions but Guilt, Hatred, Fear, and horrid Appre- 
henſions. 

Whereas in Man's altered Condition, Prayer, Re- 

ntance, and Thankſgiving are all congruous to 
the new Relation he ſtands in to God, who now re- 


quires, and has promiſed to accept them; not from 


any eternal Reaſons of things, or immutable Rela- 
tions, or any natural Fitneſs in themſelves, as a 
Means to attain the End ; for nothing we can offer 
is meritorious, or in itſelf deſerving of Pardon or 
eternal Life ; but they are the Terms or Conditions 
the Divine Will has preſcribed, and therefore what 
infinite Mercy will reward. And hence only ariſe 
their Fitneſs, Obligation, or Merit of Acceptance. 
_ Thirdly, This Doctrine does not give us a true Ac- 
count of Morality in human Actions, in making 
Good and Evil to be conſtituted in the Eternal Re- 
lation and Nature of things, which we have ſeen are 
neither eternal nor immutable ; but new Relations, 
and conſequently new Moral Duties, have commenced 
in the Intellectual Moral World. Yet Eternal and 
Variable are contradictory Terms: In all Created 
Beings there is a Change, in the Uncreated only is 
an eternal Stability. 

Morality therefore muſt be relative to ſomething 
elle, which 1s its proper Meaſure and Rule, and its 
Eſſence mult conſiſt in its Conformity therewith : 


But the only perfect Meaſure of Morality is the Law, 


and that not of Men, but of God; and all Actions are 
morally good or evil, as they are referred-in their 
End, Object, Circumſtances, and have Relation to 
it, and not otherwiſe, Whatever by the Divine Law 
is Good, can never be made Evil; what is Evil can- 
not be made Good; what by this Law is Good or 
Evil, cannot be made Indiſierent ; and is therefore 
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the only immutable univerſal Rule of Moral Good- 
neſs, When therefore the Author of the Religion of 
Nature Delineated, ſays, That tho' Men, after 
« Jong and Jaborious Enquiry, have not yet agreed 
upon any one Rule, with which comparing their 
« Actions, 1t might appear whether they are good, 
« eyil, or indifferent, yet one certainly there muſt 
« be;' Does it not evidently ſhew the Defect of 
Natural Religion, in he molf CNT Point? 

That the Rule of Moral Goodneſs muſt be perfect, 
is evident, becauſe a defective Meaſure cannot bea 
plied, and is therefore no Meaſure at all: And it 
muſt be univerſally comprehenſive, ſo as to include 
all Duties and Offices, with their Principles, Circum- 
ſtances, and End, otherwiſe it muſt be imperfect; 
for there would be Moral Duties to which the Law 
of Morality did not extend; which is a Contradic- 
tion, And if the Nature of Good requires it to be 
perfect, in all its Cauſes and Parts, the Meaſure and 
Rule of it muſt likewiſe be perfect; every Defect 
is evil, and that cannot be the Rule or Law of 
Good, 


No created Reaſon therefore can be a. ſuffici- 


of Imperfection and Corruption; and for ſuch Na- 
tire to attain Perfection, would not be natural but 
\pernatural z whence all the Good we now do, is 


not from Nature but by Grace. This allo appears 


from the innumerable Defects in the Laws which 
Reaſon has ever preſcribed in the Object, Manner, 
Principles, and End of Moral Goodneſs : So that 
tiey have always ſtood in need of many Correc- 
tions and Alterations z therefore cannot be any Mea- 
ſure or Criterion of Moral Virtue, The Law of 
God only is univerſal, ſo as to comprehend and 
reach all Caſes ; therefore that only can be uniform, 


unchangeable, eternal: Whereas all the Laws of 
Na- 
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ent Rule for Mbral Goodneſs, ſince it is a Part of 
| imperfect corrupt Nature, and cannot but partake 
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Nature and of Nations, have been defective, ſtood 
in need of Reſtrictions or Alterations, have there. 
fore ever been various and mutable, according to 
the different Circumſtances of Time, Place, and 
People. 

Among the Heathens, the & vues 6 xowos, the 
Common Law, was no more than the Precepts con- 
veyed down by the Poſterity of Noab, which ill 
received new Light from a Converſe with the Jews, 
and the Books of Moſes : For the Decalogue may 
be ſaid to contain the whole Mor aw, 2 Sum- 
mary c: what was given to Man at the Beginning; 
to which all Duties in Piety to God, or Juſtice to 
each other, may be referred, and deduced from: 
What it commands is good, what it forbids is evil; 
what no Power on Earth can alter or make indiffe- 


rent. And to ſay there were any religious Truths | 


antecedent to Revelation, 1s begging the Queſtion, 
and a Falſhood. 

Hence all the Meaſures of Difference and Perfec- 

tion in Acts, are to be judged of only from their 
Conformity to the Divine Law and Will. Theſe 
being the very Reaſon, or (as the Schools ſpeak) 
the formal Idea of all Moral Good, in its Matter, 
Manner, Principle, or End; there being no other 
Rule whereby they can be meaſured. Theſe are 
their Canon (xavwy, an exact Dimenſion whereb 
hey meaſured And) and what difects them to their 
A End,” which is the very Foundation, or firſt 
Principle of Moral Goodneſs : A Sin is nothing elle 
but voluntarily Acting againſt this Rule, and in that 
conſiſts its Moral Evil. 

For the Morality of an Action does not depend 
upon the Underſtanding, becauſe our knowing a 
thing is not the Reaſon it is good or evil; no more 
does the Nature of an Action upon the Will, be— 
cauſe the willing a bad Action to a good End, does 


not take away the eſſential Malignity of Sin. But 
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in both, the knowing a thing to be our Duty, and 
therefore chooſing it, conſtitutes the moral Goodneſs 
of it; the refuſing it, its moral Evil. 


- i — 


« and Realon of things.“ 

In a Free Agent, = makes an Action moral 
to him, is his chooſing of it as a Means to the End ; 
this makes an Action his own, (and thence Mores, 
Morals, or the Manners of Men) of which as a Ra- 
tional Creature he is able to give an account, why in 
the matter of Duty or of Sin he preferred one Mo- 
tive to another; when he chooſes a good Action as 
a Means to diſcharge his Duty and the End of his 
Being, it is moral Goodneſs: And as when the 
Will is bad, an Action cannot be good; fo the 
chooſing even a good Action to a bad End, makes 
it to him moral Evil. 

The Author of our Beings has ſhewn to Man his 
ultimate H 1 or final End, revealed the 
Means neceſſary to attain it, which are his Laws, 
and thence 1s ſuperinduced an Obligation to obey 
them; and added the Enforcement of Rewards 
and Puniſhments to determine our Choice to an 
Acceptance of his Laws or Obligation of his Will. 
The Means therefore are fit and reaſonable for a 
moral Agent to chooſe, as neceſſary to attain his 
higheſt Good, the only Fitneſs of an Action be- 
ing its Relation to this End; the End is of God's 
Revealing, the Means of his Appointment, and 
their Relation to the End makes them fit, congru- 

ous, 
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ous, and reaſonable; and our chooſing them as a 
Means to attain that End, is what makes them to 
us moral Actions; as our inward Judgment ap. 
proving or diſapproving the Choice of ſuch Means, 
as they tend to the Advancement or Obſtruction 
of ſuch ultimate End, is what is called Conſcience; 
as perceiving, or being Self- conſcious, that herein 
we act agrecably or diſagreeably to what we are, 
to our Nature, as Rational Creatures, and our Or. 
der in the Intellectual World. 

It is true that the Duties of the ſecond Table have 
eſpecially obtained the Name of Moral; but it is an 
utter Abuſe of the Word to fix it to Duties which ob- 
lige naturally, and are not enjoined by any poſitive 
Law, but ſuppoſed to be antecedent to Revelation, 
It being this Choice that conſtitutes and denominates 
any Action Moral, and which is the formal No. 
tion of Virtue, as a fit Means choſen to a right 
End; ſo Simplicius defines it.“ For this Reaſon 
* Virtue, which is the proper Happineſs and Per- 
'« fection, is called & pen, i. e. awipern, a Name 
ord that ſigni- 
« fles Aligible, not only becauſe Virtue is properly 
the Object, but alſo becauſe it is the Effect of 
* our own Choice.” And the higheſt Virtue or 
Religion, is chooſing Means relating to Man's 
final Happineſs, as a Rule of Action, and Law of 
Obligation, in being the Will of God, and with 
an Intention to pleaſe him, as his Rewarder or 
Puniſher ; whatever 1s not done with a View, and 
as a Means to that End, may be an Action of 
Chance, Indifference, or Stupidity ; but is neither 
fir, moral, nor religious. 

And by this Divine Moral Law muſt be deter- 
mined, the Good or Evil of every deliberate Ac- 
tion, by the End it is directed to, or the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Will in performing it: Hence the 


Works of Man in Innocence were good, as they 
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hall alſo be in Glory: Under the Dominion of 
corrupt Nature they are Evil; under Grace they are 
Good or Evil; as the Agent obſerves the Law, 
and not one of them all, as a Means to the End, is 
indifferent; for it is the Rectitude or Pravity of the 
Soul and Will, intentionally fulfilling or neglecting 
this Law, that conſtitutes an Act morally Good or 
Evil; for no Action proceeding from a Will not 
rightly diſpoſed, can be good, the Principle is cor: 
rupt, and the Action (whatever Life or Virtue it 
may appear to have) is dead, a Carcaſe without a 
Soul; the End is the great Object of Action, and 
the only Good End is the Glory of God; where 
that is not in the Intention, there is no Virtue in the 
Action. . f | | 

Fourthly, It is not a Means whereby Men ever 
did or could arrive at the Knowledge of Divine 
Things. | 

The Works of God are the Wiſdom of God; 
the Suitableneſs of their Powers and Operations to 
the End for which he appointed them, is their Fit- 
neſs; But their Eſſence, Diſtinction, Order and Ope- 
rations, whereby they are diſpoſed, and work as 
Means towards the End, are the Acts and Secrets 


of Omnipotent Will, a Wiſdom hid in Heaven; and 


taere would be little Difference between the Human 
Nature and Divine, if our Thoughts could pene- 
trate them. But whatever Difference there is be- 
tween the Works of God and Man, ſo much is 
there in their Reaſons and Wiſdom alſo; for as 
the Divine Will 1s the ſole Meaſure of Acting to- 
wards his Creatures, and what gives Perfection to all 
lis Works, and the Rule of his Working full of 
infinite Counſel, it cannot be poſſible for us to com- 
prehend or explain it; they are fo far removed from 
our Apprehenſion, that we might never pretend to 
fathom the vaſt Abyſs with the Line of human 


Reaton; For by how much ftronger God 1s than 
Man, 
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Cl. Alex. Man, fo far ſhort and weak muſt human Reaſon be, 
Strom. G. hen it ſpeaks not of God, but only of Things 


P. 697. 


Vid. 
Locke, 


e. 3. 
$ 26. &c. 


P- 332. 


relating to him, even his Power or Works; for all the 
Knowledge we have of God is from God. 

But if Morality depend upon Fitneſſes, and 
Reaſon is to be the ſole Diſcoverer and Judge of 
them; we ſhould wander eternally, in following a 
Guide which led the firſt Man into Polytheiſm and 
Idolatry, as it does the Moderns into Scepticiſm and 
Infidelity z an Ignis ſatuus, that never could diſtinguiſh 
the Difference of things, but called Evil Good, and 
Good Evil, taught there was no Sin in Fornication, 
Inceſt, Sodomy, Community of Wives, c. Or with 
the Stoicks, held ſome things good, ſome bad, others 
Schr, neither good nor bad, and ddtapopy, indiffe 
rent, amongſt which were placed all Kinds of the moſt 
unnatural Uncleanneſs, as being a Medium betwixt 
Vice and Virtue. | 

And it has been evidently ſhewn that no Reaſon can 
judge of the ſecret Fitneſs and Relations of Things, 
the Myſteries whereof Nature is compoſed, from 
our being ſo entirely in the Dark as to the inward 
Compolition of all Bodies, even the minuteſt Part 
of Matter. We cannot judge or determine concern 
ing them with any Degree of Certainty, but from 
their outward Appearances and ſenſible Effects; 
when we attempt any thing beyond this, all our 
Reaſonings are full of Confuſion and Uncertainty ; 
can anſwer no End but that of uſeleſs Speculation 
and Amuſement ; and to make Religion dependent 
on what we are ſo entirely ignorant of, is to ren- 
der it the moſt precarious thing in the World. 

The ſeveral Powers, Efficacies, and Ways of Ope- 
ration, whereby the Effects we daily ſee, are pro- 
duced, are hid from us, in ſome 'Things by being 
too remote, and in others by being too minute. What 
Sorts of Furniture and Inhabitants there may be 
in the upper viſible Orbs, we cannot ſo much - 
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gueſs at; of thoſe Bodies which fall under the 
Cognizance of our Senſes, are neareſt to us, and 
moit under our Command, we cannot have any ad- 
equate Ideas : Nor ſhall we ever be able to diſcover 
general, inſtructive, and unqueſtionable Truths con- 
cerning them; Certainty and Demonſtration are 
Things we muſt not in theſe Matters pretend to. 
And as our Ignorance muſt increaſe proportiona- 
bly as Things are remote from us, much more ſo 
muſt it do of the ſpiritual World, whereof we have 
no Cognizance, nor can frame to ourſelves any diſtinct 
Ideas of their Eſſence, Rank, or Order; yet infi- 
nitely beyond theſe is the Divine Mind and Will, 


whole infinite Reaſons, Counſels and Deſigns, muſt / 


for ever remain unknown to his Creatures, farther - 
than he is pleaſed to declare them; what were the 

Purpoſes of his Will, wherein the fixed and regu- 
lar Connexion of Cauſes and Effects conſiſts; how 

Cauſes work regularly and Effects conſtantly flow 

from them; with the neceſſary Dependence one 

upon another, up to the firſt inviſible Cauſe. In 

none of theſe, or even how the Mind operates 

upon the Body, can we have any ſcientifick Know- 
edge; we have ſcarce room to gueſs, fo great is our 

lenorance, 

Our whole Stock of Knowledge reaches no farther 
than this, that they are the arbitrary Determinations 
of that all-wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, 
and operate as they do: But in what manner is 
not needful, or without Revelation poſſible for us 
to comprehend : For to create is the ſole Prerogative 
of the Supreme Agent; the different Modes of 
Dependence, and Relations of Being, are the Re- 
ſult of Omnipotence and abſolute Will: And there- 
fore, what our moral and ſupernatural Dependence 
, muſt be impoſſible for the natural Man to know, 
without a ſupernatural Aſſiſtance; and this Gog 
worketh in us both to will and to do (not neceſſaril 
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11.1 125 freely) of bis good Pleaſure : How is it then poſ- 
11 


e from any View or Comprehenſion we have of 
Nature or the Univerſe, to form a ſufficient Rule 


or Law of Acting, to fulfil the End of our Be. 


ing? Can there be a Law without Science, or Obli- 


gation withodt Evidence? Or either Science or Eyis 


dence concerning Things we have no Proof of, net. 
ther Faculties to enquire after, nor Abilities to com- 
prehend ? 

It is ſufficient to ſay the God of Nature could not 
intend this as a Means to come at the Knowledge 
of Divine Truths, or that the Reaſon and Fitneſ 
of Things conſtitute, or of themſelves are an In- 
dication of a Divine Law; or that, the World from 
them could tranſcribe a Rule of Duty; becauſe 
the Ancients could never carry their Philoſo. 
phizings on the true Frame and Courſe of Na. 
ture to any tolerable Degree of Perfection, 
and conſequently not attain a competent Know- 
ledge of the Author or End of their Beings, if 
it was to be learned from the Fitneſs and De- 
pendence of Things; or were the Fact poſſible, yet 
the Study and Apprehenfion of theſe Subjects 
is ſo embarraſling and difficult, that few could 
diſcern enough to be of real Ule, and the Bulk 
of Mankind none at all. And as the Obli- 
gations to Duty muſt vary according to Mens 
perceiving ſuch Fitneſſes, the Conſequence would 
be, that moſt Men would be freed from all Obli- 
gation. 

Or if the Differences in Things are to be Indica- 
tions of the Univerial Law (that which binds eve- 
ry one) and declarative of its Obligation without 
which 1t could not be a Law ; it were impoſſible 
there ſhould be ſuch Difficulty, in diſcerning what 
was 10 evident, fuch Doubts and Perplexities even 
among civilized Nations about what was Jawful 
or unlawful, juſt or unjuſt, which conſiſt (if Ne. 
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thing does) in the Meafure and Relation of things. 

Such amazing Contradictions in the Manners of the | 
World, that ſome ſhould do with an excuſing and | 
applauding Conſcience, what others were ſhocked at 
the Thoughts of, as abominable and deteſtable: This 
could not be poſſible, did the Law come by this means, 
for then would its Obligations and Sanction come 
thence allo; and, as being natural, be equally coercive 
to all: Yet we ſee there are Millions of God's Rational 
Creatures, who have not the leaſt Perception of them, 
diſcern no ſuch Rule to judge of the moral Rectitude 
or Obliquity of their Actions, but act contrary to 
them without Knowledge or Remorle : Now that 
cannot be a Law, which neither inſtructs, reſorms, 
nor carries Obligation with it. 

Lattantius will have Power and Wiſdom fo nearly L. . q 2. 
related, that if a Man could underſtand divine p. 599. , 
things, he alſo could perform them; and as he can- 
not do, ſo neither can he underſtand the Works of 
God, which are known only to himſelf, As the 
Divine Nature, ſo the Divine Wiſdom is perfect: 

But human Wiſdom, confined to the Body, and 
clogged with Paſſions, 1s full of Error and Dark- 
nels, 

In reſpe& then of all thoſe Intelligibles which 
tranſcend the Mind, God muſt be the Intellectual 
Agent, to enable it, by his own Notices and Aids, 
to contemplate Divine things; for it cannot, by any 
Thought or Enquiry of its own, attain the lcaſt Idea 
of a Divine Condition, nor of what is ſaid to be 
neareſt to it, the Angelick State, without a ſuitable 
lnſtruction or Irradiation. The Soul has Powers 
and Faculties to receive certain Degrees of ſuch 
Truths, but only potentially, not reduced into Act, 
but by the Intervention of ſome Agent; as Colours 
are diſcernible, but not actually ſeen, without the 
Help and Interpoſition of Light. A Doctrine, gem. 
which Plato frequently repeats: That the >. 989. 
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Repub. 6. ** of Man needs Divine Illumination to underſtand 


7 483, 
&c. 


Divine things, as much as the Eye wants the Light 

of the Sun to ſee vilible things.“ 

From all which we may ſafely conclude, that with- 

out Revelation, no Fitneſſes, Fc. of things, would 

ſhave ever brought the World to a Knowledge of 

God, the Relations we ſtand in to him, the Obligs. 

tions ariſing, or the Duties neceſſarily flowing from 
them, 

Fifthly, The Reaſons and Relations of things ne. 
ver were ſuppoſed by the wiſer Heathens to have the 
obligatory Force of a Law; and therefore could not 
be to them a Meaſure or a Rule of acting. 

The only adequate Notion of a Law (as already 
ſhewn) is the Will of a rightful Superior commu. 
nicated to Intelligent Beings, as a Rule of their Ac. 
tions; both Law and Obligation neceſſarily ſuppol: 


/ 


Vol. 2d, ing (ſays — Tillotſon) the Authority of a Sv 


Sem. 583. perior Being. An 


no one can have ſuch Autho- 
rity, but he that is Supreme, and has abſolute Do- 
minion over all; of whom, through whom, and far 
whom are all things, For every Creature having 
Bounds to its Eſſence, has alſo Bounds to its Domi- 
nion and Operation; a limited Cauſe muſt neceſſs 
rily have a limited Power and Activity, Except 
Man had Being of himſelf, and a World of his own 
framing, he could not be a Rule to himſelf for the 
Determination of his Actions; but muſt be deter- 
mined by the Law of his Maker for the Nature of 
his Actions as good or evil : For all moral Deter- 
mination muſt ariſe from the Divine Will, expreſſed 
in his Moral Law ; becauſe he gives Being to all, is 
the Life of Living things, the Reaſon of Rational 
things, and the Intelligence of Intellectual ones. 
The great Syſtem of Created Things has no Do- 
/minion, Power, or Influence over Man; they give 
him not Being, his Actions no way depend upon 
their Diſpoſition, no Mealure of Law, or of moral 
(300d 
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Good and Evil can be derived from them ; but 
from him only, who is the Firſt Frinciple, the Di- 
rective Cauſe, the Source and Spring of Motion and 
Operation to all his Creatures. There can be no eter- 
nal Law, but the ſovereign Pleaſure of him from 
whom all other Beings receive not only Exiſtence, 
but their Efſence, Nature, and Order; and whoſe 
Congruity, Fitneſs, Mode, Manner, or Relations of 
Exiſting, have neither Goodneſs, Counſel, or Inten- 
ion, but what proceeds from him. They neither 
ire, nor can frame Laws to themſelves or others, but 
ire wholly directed by, and dependent on their firſt 
Cauſe and laſt End. To judge otherwiſe, is per- 
rerting all the Fitneſs and Order of Nature, for the 
Effect to bid defiance to its Cauſe, the Stream to re- 
gew its Fountain, to remove a Creature from the li- 
mited Rank wherein Nature has placed it, to the 
Throne and Dignity of the Creator, 

When we ſay a thing is fit to be done, it muſt be 
a Means to the End, and therefore a proper Mo- 
tive to incline a rational Creature to do it, it being 
the higheſt Act of Reaſon to perform every thing 
n ſuch a manner as beſt anſwers the End of its Be- 
ng, and is perfective of its Nature, But the Fit- 
rels is no conſtituent Part of the Law, has no Power 
b lay an Obligation; that can ariſe only from the 
Will of the Legiſlator, who has a right to preſcribe 
the Means, and a Power to oblige Conformity to it; 
or that Man, as well as the reſt of his Creatures, 
ſhould act in ſuch a manner, as he judges moſt fit 
and ſuitable to the Nature he had given him. 

t is therefore a fruitleſs Diſtinction, tho? ſo ſtrenu- 
wſly inſiſted on, that natural Laws are of greater 
Obligation than poſitive ones, becauſe they have an 
ntrinſick Goodneſs in themſelves , whereas the 
other are good only becauſe commanded (not to fay 
there was no moral Duty or Goodneſs antecedent to 
Revelation, and their being enjoined); for the formal 

Cc 2 Reaion 
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Reaſon of Obligation cannot poſſibly ariſe from the 
Goodneſs of a Law, but from the Authority and 
Will of the Impoſer; God commands a Thing in 
itſelf abſolutely indifferent, i. e. not commanded 
(for there is no moral Goodneſs in any thing an- 
tecedent to the Divine Will and Determination) the 
Thing is then as much a Law, as if it was never 
ſo good in its own Nature: He forbad the Eating 
of a Tree, which without the Prohibition had been 
indifferent, and the Tranſgreſſor was condemned 
for the Breach of the Law, though purely politive, 
God forbad the gathering of Sticks on the Sab. 
bath, therefore the Man that gathered them was 
put to Death for it. In all Caſes it is the Will of 
God, and not the Goodneſs of the Thing, which in- 
duces the Obligation : No other Reaſon can be given 
for Obedience, becauſe that only can oblige to it ; we 
cannot go farther, nor ſuppoſe a Law independent 
of it. | 

Call any thing a Duty or a Virtue, natural Religion 
or Law; yet we ſhall find the whole World, Jews 
and Heathens, conſidering the Obligation of it only 
from its being commanded ; they did not appeal 
to Reaſon or Nature, or the concurrent Practice of the 
moſt civilized Nations, as a Rule or Meaſure to 
Judge of this by, but traced it up to the Appoint- 
ment of the firſt efficient Cauſe, that is, from the 
Authority and Declaration of the moſt holy and 
perfect Being, the Author, and ſovereign Lord 
of Nature; and expreſly taught, that the Px 
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(notwithſtanding the Multitude of Opinions and 
Judgments, ſprung up from the Operation and 
Uſe of human Reaſon) does the Obligation which 
is called Natural proceed; that ſome things are de- 
cared diſhoneſt, others Good, as from the Command 
of the Parent of Nature, and his Authority, by 
which all are bound: So they never ceaſe to be ſo, 
but Puniſhment follows the Violation of that, which 
by being commanded ought to be obeyed ; as Re- 
wards alfo do the Obſervation of it. 
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Thus Cicero ſays, Hanc video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe Leg 2. 
ſententiam, c. This I perceive was the Opinion of. 4. 


the wiſeſt of Men, that Law (and he certainly 
ſpeaks of the Natural one) was neither deviſed by 
the Wit of Men, nor was any Decree of the People, 
but ſomething Eternal, that Wiſdom, which by 
its Commands and Prohibitions governs tae whole 
Univerſe ; therefore they ſay, this Principle and ul- 
timate Law is the Mind of God, commanding or 
forbidding all Things: And he declares, that the 


Obligation of Law is not only more ancient than 


the Being of Men, but coeval with God who go- 
verns and preſerves the World; for the Divine 
Mind cannot be without Reaſon, nor Divine Rea- 
ſon without the Power of enacting what is Good 
and Evil. Quæ vis non modo ſenior eſt, quam etas pa- 
pulorum & civitatum, ſed equalis illius, calum atque 
terras tuentis, & regentis Dei. Neque enim eſſe mens 
drvina fine ratione poteſt, nec ratio divina non hanc 
vim in rectis praviſque ſanciendis habere. And a 
little after, that a Thing did not commence to be 
a Law when it was written, but when it firſt aroſe ; 
but it aroſe together with the Mind Divine. 
Wherefore the true and ſovereign Law, fit to 
command or prohibit, is the right Reaſon of the 


Sovereign Jupiter. So in that famous Paſſage, ſo 


often cited in favour of the Law of Nature; Ef Ictunt. 


quidem vera lex, refta ratio, nature congruens, &c he 


GC. . 
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ſums it up in ſaying, Deus hujus legis inventor, diſcep- 
tator, lator ; © That God was the Inventor, the 
Judge, and Maker of it;“ for there is but one 
common Maſter and Lord of all. 

Here it is obſervable, that the Law Nature con. 
gruens, congruous, fit, or agreeable to Nature, is 


not ſuppoſed to be the Invention of Reaſon, or ob- 


vious from Nature, or conſtituted in the Fitneſs or 
Relation of things, but to be wholly the Mind and 
Will of God, as both the Efficient and Declarative 
Cauſe of it. And hence, Secundum Deum vivere, & 
Deum ſequi, are frequently taken for the ſame, ag 
vivere ſecundum naturam, and even ſecundum ratio. 
nem, in Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and others; and 
Hierocles, in his Comment on the Verſes of Pythago- 
ras, ſhewing what it is to obey Right Reaſon, makes 
this juſt Obſervation, that to obey Right Reaſon, 
and to obey God, is the ſame thing; for Nature, 
which is rational, having obtained divine IIlumina- 
tion, deſires thoſe things which the Divine Law de- 
termined ; and a Mind guided by God, does not 
differ from the Will of God, but contemplating the 
Divinity and Splendour, does what ſhe does : So that 
he makes God, as by declaring his Will he commands 
Reaſon, to be the only Rule and Meaſure of Duty, 
and conſequently of Obligation, 

And hence the Laws of Nature are ſometimes call. 
ed Common Notions, but moſt frequently res Seis 10. 
uss, the divine Laws, or given by God: And that 
Reaſon receiving theſe Laws, becomes a moſt vi- 
gilant Judge to itſelf, whereby they ſeem rightly to 
denote the Power of Conſcience; namely, that from 
the Authority and Declaration of God there is ſuch 
a Relation or Conjunction between God and Man, 
whoſe Reaſon is thus informed and commanded, as 
to be conſcious to the Deity of diſcerning the Heads 
of that Univerſal Law, which perpetually bind, in 
being thus declared and commanded ; as alſo conſe- 
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quently of the Obligation ſuperinduced by an Autho- 
rity ſuperior to any human Power, and the Puniſh- 
ment appointed as a neceſſary Attendant on the Vio- 
[ation of it; for conſcius, in the Matter of Duty, is 
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. — nne — _ * 
the ſame as cum alio ſcius, as Nomus expreſſes himſelf 


= —  —— — —— 


on this Word. 


With this the wiſeſt Heathens agree. Plato ſays, 
« That the Sceptre of Minos in Homer, is nothing 
« elle but the Doctrine received from Jupiter.“ For 
the ſame reaſon Demoſthenes calls Law in general, or 


the Foundation of all Law, Pogftive or Natural, 
I wpoy es, the Invention and Orat. 1. 


among Men, tvpnjuc 


In Minoe. ' 


the Gift of God. And Dion, Atos £01405, the Ordi- adverl. 
nance of Jupiter. And Euripides ſtyles the common Ariſtogit. 


Laws of Men, v%uia S:wy, the Laws of the Gods. © 


And many Expreſſions of the ſame Import occur , 
among the ancient Poets, who abound in this Philo- Vid. Sto- 


ſophy. The Platoniſts alſo teach, Ns isiv 6 Noyuos 
e121, that Law is the Diſtribution of the Mind or of 
Cad. And that they were immutable, and of per- 
petual Obligation in their Opinion, ſeems to appea 


trom what they teach of future Puniſhment. 


it is reaſonable to conclude, they imagined the Laws 
which were violated, to be from the Gods, as well 
j the Puniſhment inflicted on the Violators. Nor 


baum 
Eclog. 
Phyhc. I. 
1. c. 7. 


r Proclus in 


And Theolog. 


muſt it be unobſerved, that the moſt famous Law- 
givers of thoſe ancient Ages, Minos, Solon, Draco, 
Charondas, and others, thought they could give no 
Authority or Obligation to their Laws, had they not 


pretended to receive them from the Gods, 


And from the Obſervance of this Univerſal or Na- 


tural Law given by the Authority of God to our 


Firſt Parents, and from them handed down to 


their 


Poſterity (which preceded the Law of Moſes, and 
was afterwards incorporated with it) it is, that 


Mab was found juſt, and Abraham became the 


Plat. J. 5. 
c. 9. | 


Friend of God. And Origen expreſly calls the Adver' 
Law of Nature, that which God ordained to Mans» Celſ. 1. 5. 


ELM 


kind, 


rat. 80. 
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kind. So on that Paſſage in 1/aiah, They have tranſ. 
Laws, changed the Ordinances, broken 
the everlaſting Covenant; which appertained to 


other Nations as well as the Jews, St. Jerome 


ſays ; © Let the Jews hear this, who boaſt that they 


„ galone received the Law of the Lord; that all 


% Nations in the World received the Law of Na. 


« ture, Sc.“ But they had the written Law by 
Moſes. 


For as to the univerſal, equally common Law of | 


Mankind, the Fews never were of any other Opi— 


nion; but as often as they had Occaſion to menti- | 


on it, their uſual Expreſſion was, They were com- 
* manded to the Sons of Noah, i. e. the whole Race 
« of Men, and the firſt Man Adam received them 
© fromGod.” For they held that certain Natural Laws 
were immediately after the Creation, declared, and 
commanded to Men, which from the Divine Au- 
thority became of perpetual Obligation; whence 
the Paraphraſe of Outelos on thoſe Portions of holy 


Gen v.22, Writ, where Enoch and Noah are ſaid to have 


& VL. 9. 


Gen. xxi. 
33- 


walked with God, expreſſes it, that they walked in 
the Fear of the Lord; and thus they became 
Righteous, becauſe they kept the Commandments, 
which were appointed as early as our Nature, and 
propagated through all Mankind : Hence- the Fra- 
tricide of Cain, the Abominations of Sodom, and 
ſeveral other Facts mentioned in the Book of 
Moſes, were wicked, and became unlawtul before 
the Delivery of the Written Law: And where Abra- 
ham is ſaid to call upon the Name of Lord, the ever- 
laſting God, the Jews ſuppole, that he made Pro- 
{clytes, that is, taught Strangers, and brought them 
to believe, and profeſs the Obſervance of theſe 
Precepts of Natural Law, which were obligatory 

from the Command of the moſt high God. 
From the concurrent Teſtimony then of the whole 
World, Jews and Heathens, we may eaſily Auer 
| | ſtand, 
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ſtand, what Obligation is, and whence its Force is 
derived; for all Manner of Law properly ſo called, 


muſt be Divige or Human: Divine, as immediate- 


ly declared, ordained, and commanded by God; 
whether Natural, as juſt now repreſented, i. e. coeval 
with the Being of Man; or poſitive, as what were 
afterwards _ _ the ſeveral Covenants: But 
both are equally obligatory, that is, appointed b. 
an = of God. Hu — Law 4 
that which has been ſuperadded by Men, ſo far 


as the Divine, whether natural or poſitive, per- 


mits; but the Obligation of all Law mult be refer- 
red to the ſole Power and Authority of the great 
Governor of the Univerſe : For he, as the Supreme 
Ruler of all Things, ſhews what in itſelf is Good 
or Evil, and commands this to be embraced, that 
to be avoided; and fo ſtrongly obliges from his 
own Nature and Will, that nothing can be imagined 
ſuperior to it: And hence is plai 1 ſeen the effici- 
ent Cauſe of obligatory Law, both what is called 
Natural, and what thereto is added in the holy Scrip- 
tures. In which Senſe and no other, natural Laws 
remain eternally firm and immutable: For in all theſe 
Caſes Reaſon can only perſuade, but has no ſuperior 
Power, as that of Commanding, over Men ; and 


therefore the Riſe of all Obligation muſt be from 
the Authority of ſome Being ſuperior to Man; and 
the Law is eternal and immutable, as being the ſo- 
vereign Pleaſure and Decree of God; and it is the 
Law of Nature, as that is the Subject of its Govern- 
ment and Direction. 

From the whole, we may conclude theſe modern 
Expreſſions, that the Law ariſes from Things them- 
ſelves; as alſo its Obligation, without the Com- 
mand of any Superior; that ſuch Obligations are 
of eternal Neceſſity in their own Nature, antece- 
dent to the Will and Command of God ; and that 
Man had a Rule to conduct himſelf by, before any 


Declara- 
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Declaration of the Divine Will, Sc. have no 
Foundation in Reaſon, Nature, Fitneſs, or the 
Poſſibility of Things; but are moſt dangerous Er- 
rors, introduced to weaken the Force of Religion, 
by depreciating the Uſefulneſs, Neceſſity, and Au- 
thority of Revelation. 

Nothing but the Will of God can oblige ; that 
Will cannot be known, unleſs revealed ; this 
Revelation declares the eſſential Differences of 
Things, and the Conſciouſneſs of their being the 
Command of God, makes them become the per- 
fect immutable Rule, Meaſure, and Law of our 
Acting, and ſubjects us to its Sanctions of Rewards 
or Puniſhments. 

From the general Obſervations hitherto made, 
it ſeems to appear, that as human Power cannot 
produce more than a human Act; ſo for Reaſon 
to diſcover the Nature and the Will of God, is ſu- 
pernatural, a Gift above Nature, dA wpsay vTi2 Quo 
un Thy Query, overcoming Nature in its preſent 
Degeneracy; under which its proper Characters are 
Ignorance and Death, and the Dead may as eaſily 
ariſe and walk, as the human Mind direct itſelf to 
a Divine Life and to God. 

For as nothing can diſpoſe a Being to act above 
its Condition and Nature, but the. Aſſiſtance of a ſu- 


perior Agent: So in Man, nothing can enable him 


to do thoſe Things, which are above his natural 
Capacity, but the ſupernatural Influence of God; 
for this is above his Natural Reaſon, or what it 
is able to do, z. e. impoſſible: Such Knowledge 
therefore cannot be had, but from a Cauſe on 
which the Mind abſolutely depends, and 1s able to 
raiſe and elevate it above its natural Condition. 
Ariſtotle, that Prince among the Heathens, and 
chief Advocate for Reaſon and Nature, was forced 
to allow all Good to be S:eod\orcy, the Gat of 
Cd. Sacred, Philoſophy confirms the ſame, = 
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the Ethiopian change his Skin, or the Leopard his Jer. xiii. | 
Spots ? then may ye alſo do good who are accuſtomed 23. 

to do evil, Nature is inſufficient to it, and who- 

ever duly conſiders his own Impotence, muſt tremble 

at the Thoughts of having no other Guide to his 

final End, than the Light of Nature: As every 

Step preparatory thereto is an Advance towards 
Phariſaical Pride, Security, Infidelity, and Atheiſm ; 

for God fitteth upon the Circle of the Earth, and the Iſ. xl. 22. 
Inhabitants of the Earth are as Graſboppers. We 

bear as little Proportion to the Divine Nature and 

Divine Things, as thoſe Inſects do to the Know- 


ledge and Wiſdom of Man. 
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God not to be defined nor demonſtrated, there- 
fore not diſcoverable by Reaſon, 


GUT to put this Argument in another 
Light, in order to ſhew the great Difficul- 
ty, if not utter Impoſſibility of knowing 
God (the Foundation of all Religion) from 
the Exerciſe of our natural Faculties; let us con- 
ſider it according to thoſe Rules and Proportions 
of Certainty, which are required in every other 
Part of Wiſdom ; wherein we poſſeſs juſt ſo much 
of real Truth and Knowledge, as we comprehend 
the Truth and Reaſon of Things, and no more; 
otherwiſe we may be faid to know them, without 
9 I any Truth or Reaſon concerning 
them, 

For if there be any Meaning in the Word Know- 
ledge, it muſt imply a Notion or Idea of the Ob- 


ject in the Mind; and that this Exiſtence of the 


Object in the Underſtanding, be agreeable to the ad 
Exiſtence 
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Exiſtence it has in its ſelf; elſe our Conceptions of 
it cannot be ſaid to be true, for true Knowledge is 
a Correſpondence between the Idea and the Object; 
and they who would argue ſcientifically on a thing, 
muſt have juſt Conceptions of its Cauſes and Ef. 
fects, its Properties, Qualities, and Operations; 
without which we are ignorant of its Nature, and 
have only a falſe Opinion of it, and Knowledge 
will terminate in a Lye, or a Dream. For a Lye 
is nothing elſe than having no Conformity with the 
Truth of a thing, or Name by which it is called, 
And to dream, as Plato defines it, © Is to imagine 
« a thing, which is like to another, not to be like 
« it; or the ſame with another which is not like 
&« it.” Both which Acts are Falſhood, or not 
comprehending the thing as it is. 

Now, in the Language of the Schools, to com- 
prehend an Object is to apprehend it according to 
every Mode and Reaſon whereby it is intelligible ; 
thereby to define it, or give Terms and Bounds to 
it : For he that perfectly comprehends a thing, 
gives Limits and Bounds to it in its Intellect ; and 


Terms of Definition follow Terms of Eſſence; 


whence the Impoſſibility of the Divine Nature's be- 


ing known or defined by a created Intelle&, in- 


conteſtably follows from its Infinity and Immenſi- 
tude ; and hence proceeded thoſe ſtrange and diffe- 
rent Conceptions and Definitions of it among the 
wiſeſt of the Ancients; ſuch as a Mind permeating 
the Univerſe, Nature, Infinite Ether, Energy, Ne- 
ceſſity, Elementary, with numberleſs other Imagi- 
nations; and they who ſeemed to underſtand the 
Divine Melly beſt, as Xenophon and others, did it 
by deſpairing to underſtand it all. And Ariſto not 
only rejected Logick as uſeleſs, and natural Philo- 
ſophy from not being able to conceive the Divine 
Nature; but on the ſame Account retrenched a 
great deal of Morality alſo. 
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For God is 1 to himſelf; he cannot 
in the Teaſkt be come at, defined, or demonſtrated 
by human Reaſon; this is only to be done by 
Faith; no? in the Wiſdom of Words, but by the Power 
and Demonſtration of the Spirit, This Conſideration e 
is ſo embarraſſing, that we fee the greateſt Main- 
tainers of Natural Law forced to take Shelter un- 
der the falſe ridiculous Cover of innate Ideas. 

« That if the Soul be a mere Tabula raſa, a naked Cudworth 
« paſſive thing, which has no innate Furniture or — 
« Activity of its own, nor any thing at all in it, 
but what was impreſſed upon it from without ; 

« there could be no ſuch thing as Moral Good or 

« Evil, Juſt or Unjuſt, nor any ſuch thing as Mo- p. 283 
« rality in the World,” And the great Philoſo. + 
pher Dr, More, That God has engraven the Vol. i. 
« eternal and immutable Rules of Divine Reaſon p. 404 
« upon every Man's Spirit, which come in as free- 

« ly as the Light of the Sun into their natural 

« Eyes. 

But ſurely the Soul may have Activity and 
Powers to receive and contemplate Truths when 
offered to it, though no Part X* its eſſential Furni- 
ture: And it only follows, that Man could not find 
out his Duty and his God without Aſſiſtance ; and 
that the — — of the Divine Being and Will is 
ſupernatural : But that God, according to the pre- 
determinate Counſel of his own Will, manifeſted 
ſo many, and as much of his Perfections as was 
fitting or ſufficient to our final Good. In doing of 
which he has ſtooped to our Capacities, that by 
the Reſemblances he has made, our Underſtand- ,, 
ing might be enabled to conceive ſome diſtant 
Notion of him : But would not be known fo as to 
be defined, for he never yet revealed his Eſſence 
to any; The things of God knoweth no man, but the Cor. ii. 
Spirit of God, Therefore in deſcribing the Divine 11. 
Nature, * is impoſſible to tell what he is; we mate 
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be content to know what he is not. A Plenitude 
of Perfection is*a" Secret to us among the Depths 
of infinite Wiſdom, not to be penetrated into, or 
diſcerned by a created Being. The moſt we can 
apprehend 1s by removing every Degree of Imper- 
fection; but attempting to declare a Nature alto- 
gether Incomprehenſible, would be a daring Folly 
and Wickedneſs. The Spirits round the Throne 
are unable to do this; they = praiſe that Glory 
which they cannot ſtedfaſtly behold; and ſhall 
Man who knows not any thing around him, nor 
his own Being, ſearch into, find out, or unfold the 
very Shadows of thoſe Attributes which the Angels 
cannot look upon ? 

Our weak imperfect Minds are loſt in the vaſt 
Immenſity and Redundancy of the Deity, overcome 
with its tranſcendent Light and dazzling Brightneſs; 
which therefore has to us an Appearance of Dark- 
neſs ; as the unbounded Expanſion of Light in the 
clear tranſparent Ether, has to us the Appearance 
of an azure Obſcurity ; and when we have filled 
up our Capacity, there 1s ſtill an Immenſity of it 
left without, which can only be apprehended, by 
our being as it were plunged into, ſwallowed up, or 
loſt in it. 

Of this human Imbecillity the early Heathens are 
a full Inſtance and Witneſs ; notwithſtanding the 
Advantages of traditional Knowledge, they never 
attained more than the Shadows or [mages of di- 
vine things; whatever they advanced was diſtant, 
broken, confuſed and dark ; too thin and airy to 
prove a Foundation for rea], ſolid, and ſubſtantial 
Knowledge; which Plato every where remarks of 
them, that their Contemplations and Notions of 
divine things fell infinitely ſhort of Truth ; that 
they could only be ſaid, dae n vrae Civ : To live 
a Sleep, or a Dream. That it was impoſſible for 


the Mind of ſuch to ſee and embrace the — 
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of awrs Ts xaMs, of Beauty it ſelf : That they were, 
Od oc E panrkov n Qirooopsr, Lovers of Opinion 

rather than of Wiſdom : And that all their Sha- 

dows and Dreams concerning the To d, con- 

ſiſted in Opinion, not in Knowledge; iy sx 
iTi5nuy idr ,. And when he ſeriouſly reviews Repub. x. 
his own Wiſdom, he is forced to confeſs, that 28 P. 534- 
xa 8, To d, what is beautiful and good, is Parimenid. 
ayvw5ev unknown to us, and all thoſe things which? * 
we look upon as Ideas. Therefore it is neither 
named, nor declared, nor conceived, nor known, 

nor perceived by any of thoſe things that are; and G 
the Primitive Chriſtians copied from them, in at- 51... Ad. 
firming that all the Truth the Heathens ſaw was mon. p.42. 
but everpwr]soay aMSaay, in a Dream. 


Secondly, Allowing from the Infinity of Eſſence, th 


and Diſproportion between that and a finite Ca- 
pacity, that God cannot be comprehended ſo as to 
be defined; it being impoſſible for any Nature to 
comprehend what is ſupereſſential, or infinitely above 
it; yet that Man, by the Uſe of his Faculties, might / 
with Certainty attain ſome Knowledge of God, or 
as far as he 1s knowable or intelligible. 

To which I might anſwer, that even this would 
be in no Degree at all: But where would this In- 
quirer fix his Beginning? he is to ſearch for ſome- 
thing he knows not what z a Nature without known 
Properties; a Being without a Name, and ſtrict! 
ſpeaking incapable of one; for Names are Mani- Minue. F. 
feſtations of things where many Individuals are to 9. 18. P. 
be diſtinguiſhed by their proper Appellations; there- 
fore what is but one, and Incomprehenſible, can 
have none, We muſt be ignorant of this Effence, 
ſo need not inquire out a Name for it ; though he 
aſſumes to him:If ſuch as are proper for our blind 
corrupted State; many of which are negative ones, 
a yoou@, abr, C, without time, not viſi- 
ble, Sc. And what is purely Negative, can give 

no 
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no poſitive determinate Notion or Conception; 
when applied to God, it 1s no more than Com- 
pariſon, and ſeparating him from the Creature; 
but what the proper Meaning of them is, when 
ſpoken of his Eſſence or Nature, is to us an unintelli- 
gible Term: And being ignorant of the Term, we 
cannot fix any Idea or Conception to it. And when 
Moſes, Exod. iii. 13. inquired of God his Name; 
the Anſwer, I am that I am, imports an eternal, in- 
comprehenſible, independent Being, 

But for a Man to ſeek after ſomething, which he 
hath neither ſeen, heard, nor hach it entered into his 
Heart to conceive ; what he muſt know, before he 
looks for it, is incapable of Name or Definition, 
would nonplus a Philoſopher out of a State of Na- 
ture. Since whatever he came to know, he mult be 
aſſured was not the thing ſought for, which to 
him therefore mult appear 4p4vras@-, quite unima- 
ginable ; for he muſt ſet about comprehending God, 
yet convinced at the farne time, that could he com- 
prehend him, it would not be God. For whoever 
imagines he knows the Divine Nature, leſſens it: 


'Minuc. F. And whoever does not leſſen it, can never pretend 


to know it. 

It is impoſſible for ſuch Perſon to declare or 
imagine what it is he would diſcourſe of, or in- 
quire into; a Nature he has not the leaſt Appre- 
henſion of; a Subject he has not the leaſt Glance 
of, in whole or in part, which he mult ſeparate 
from all Doubt, Inconſiſtencies and Errors: He 
muſt demonſtrate without one known or ſure Prin- 
ciple to ground it upon; and draw certain neceſſary 
Concluſions whereon to reſt his Judgment, without 
the leaſt Knowledge of one Term or Propoſition to 
fix his Procedure on ; and therefore can never know 
whether his Concluſion be conſequent, or not con- 
ſequent, Truth or Falſhood ; which is juſt the 
fame in Science, as in Architecture to raiſe a Build- 
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ing without a Foundation. Whatever the Moderns, 
who are ſharp-ſighted above Meaſure, can do; the 
Ancients, by whom we muſt judge in the Caſe 
before us, always taught, that we muſt know the 


Uſe and Meaning of Names, before we can the 


Things themſelves, and that by *his Means is their 
Nature . beſt inveſtigated and manifeſted. Thus 
Plato in Cratylo : Tlpos To brSws didaoxav, da p- 
ro iger ẽỹẽõ)de duara; in order to learn rightly, 
we muſt firſt accurately inquire into Names. And 
again, Names have the Power of teaching Things, 
and he who truly underſtands their Names, plainly 
diſcerns the Things themſelves. This is what Dio- 
dorus lays in Thucydides, lib. 3. Or Noyor drdlaozarot 
TOY TERYpATW yiyvorrar, Words are the Teach- 
ers of things: And to mention no more, Plutarch de 


lde & Ofrriae delivers it as the Opinion of all 


Philoſophers as well as his own : Tes u A . 
rac dpJe5 dn broparw, xaxus yehoſas , rote 
Te&yuaony. They who are not exact in under- 
ſtanding Names, will make but a bad Uſe ef, or 
eaſily miſtake in the Things themſelves. 

In other Caſes a Man is ſuppoſed to know ſome 
Truths, and the Meaning of a Propoſition, before 
he can proceed to determine any thing concerning 
it, becauſe till he underſtands the Terms, it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould judge whether it be true or falle 
ſo that if a Man is ignorant of his Mark or End, 
he ſhoots like a blind Man at random, and in vain 
conſiders all things tending to the End : for without 
knowing the End, he cannot take Counſel by what 
Means to attain it; and if he attain it without 
Thought, or Method, or Means, ſo may a Fool 
or Madman as well as he ; for without Conſultation 
there is neither Thought, nor Judgment, Invention, 
or Knowledge. 

If the Propoſitions in a Syllogiſm are only found- 
ed on Opinion, no more will be what is inferred 
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from them ; if they are falſe, ſo of Neceſſity muſt 
be the Concluſion ; if they have no Relation to the 
Subject, it can receive no Light from them. And 
it is impoſſible for one ignorant of the whole 

ueſtion propounded, to come at any Part of the 
Truth. In all Inquiries there muſt be ſomethin 
known, of it {elf credible, and to be believed with. 
out Demonſtration, from whence we muſt proceed 
to the Inveſtigation of other Truths, this being the 
Foundation and Criterion of thoſe things which 
ſecm to be found out: For every Queſtion 1s found 
out from ſome Knowledge we are in Poſſeſſion of, 
which muſt ſubſiſt before that which is ſought after, 
In ſome Cates we inquire into the Eſſence of a thing 
from its known Properties and Operations; in 
others, from their ſenſible Effects only; but where 
the Eſſence, Affections, Properties, and Operations 
are abſolutely unknown, and no apparent Relation 
or Dependence of an Effect upon the Caule, there 
is no Poſſibilicy of finding it out; or if we could, yet 
cannot know it when found. And if there be the 
leaſt Confuſton in the Terms, there mult be a Fallacy 
through the whole Procedure; and what we con- 
clude, may be ſomething, or nothing, or any thing, 
as well as the thing {ought for. 

Were we to convert an Indian, and lay before 
him this Propoſition, There is a God; we ſhould 
firſt endeavour to make him underſtand what 1s 
meant by God, what kind of Being is called by 
that Name, and as far as lay in our Power de- 
{cribe the Perfections of his Nature, before we could 
reaſonably expect him to believe there is ſuch a 
Being; for a bare Name conveys no Idea with it. 
And for any one to go about perſuading Men to 
believe the Exiſtence of a God, without firſt ac- 
quainting them with the Nature and Attributes of 
luch a Being, is an Endeavour to perſuade Men 


to believe they know not what, and to aſſent to 
ſome- 
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ſomething as an undoubted Truth, which they un- 
derſtand nothing of. | 

This is the very Caſe of every Perſon in a State 
of Nature; before he can know there is a God, he 


mult under{tand what is meant by a Supreme Be- 


ing, and wherein his Pericctions conſiſt, io as to 
diltinguiſn him from others; that he is Eternal, 
Omniſcient, Omuipotent, Sc. otherwiſe ſomething 
may exiſt, but he knows not what: He is ignorant 
ot the Term, and the Propoſition may be true or 
alle z we muſt apprehend the Nature of a Thing be- 
fore we can be aſſured it exiſts, becauſe it is the 
Nature which ſpecifically diſtinguiſnes the Thing. 
As no Man therefore can know more of the Di- 
vine Nature than he is pleaſed to reveal, no Man 
by the Strength of Realon can diſcover his ne- 
ceſſory Exiſtence, becauſe any thing may be ſaid to 
exiſt as well as God, if we know nothing of his 
Nature or Perfections. | 
We need not Scruple then to ſay, that thoſe Phi- 
oſlophers who named God, knew him not, nor 
what they philoſophized about, when they ſpake io 
many Falſhoods, and ſo little Truth concerning him, 
ad aſcribed Properties to him utterly incontiftent 
vith his Nature: Eſtabliſh the one, and you deſtroy 
the other; they are Extremes never to be recon- 
cled, nor brought together; a Name and Exiſtence 
they had by rote, but not the Meaning ot either; 
in theſe their Conceptions and imaginations were 
merely viſionary. They judged of the Gods by 
themſelves, attributed to them the fame Paſſions 
and Aﬀections, Shapes, Infirmities, and Wants, 
and never could ſeparate the one from the other; 
they had the Name, but not the Thing. Birds may 
be taught to imitate the Words of Men, but have 
nv Notion or Apprehenſion of what they ſay. And 
when Homer ſaid, IIaxne aud pay Te OC Te, He 
wither knew who the Father was, nor in what m_—_ 
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he is ſo: And all who attempt this Subject without 
the Divine Aſſiſtance, are like thoſe who would en- 
deavour to walk without Feet. | 

That Py:bagoras perceived his own Ignorance of 
the Divine Nature, and the Impoſſibility of form- 
ing a correct Notion of it, appears from that fa. 
mous Axiom in his School, „ To disbelieve no- 
thing that was wonderful concerning the Gods, 
4 nor even concerning Divine Things; which 
opened a Door for the Belief of every corrupt Tra- 
dition, however monſtrous or inconſiſtent, ac- 
cording as their Vanity or Credulity prevailed ; If 
it was but wonderful and ſtruck their ;magination, 
the Rule was, Apply it directly to the Divine 
« Nature, however irreconcilable with it.“ 

So Pherecydes who was the firſt among the Greeks 
(as Laertius out of Theopompus ſays) who wrote Tip! 
Footws x, O*wv, of Nature and the Gods, in his Let- 
ter when dying to Thales, wherein he acquaints 
him, „ That he had ordered his Writings to be 
carried to him, and that if they pleaſed him and 
the other wiſe Men, they might publiſh, if not, 
« ſuppreſs them: He adds this melancholy Ac- 
count of human Abilities; ** They contain nothing 
«« certain, or that gives me Satisfaction; ſo that! 
« protels not to know the Truth, nor to have at- 
% tained to it: I ſtart many things which I cannot 
« diſcover.” So Ptolemy the famous Mathemati- 


cian, left off the Study of Divinity and Phyſicks; 


the former becauſe human Weakneſs could no way 
diſcover or come at the Knowledge of it from 
the excellent Nature of its Objects: The other, be- 
cauſe it could not be apprehended or retained, from 
the Inconſtancy and perpetual Change in Matter, 
The Greets took great pains to improve their ak 
moſt loſt zowai tyvor, or imperfect Notices of ori- 
ginal Revelation, by importing a new Stock ol 


Principles and Traditions, in order to make a neu 
Edition 
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Edition of Natural Theology ; but were fo far from 
attaining their End, that all their Attempts and 
Studies to this Purpoſe, ſerved only the more effec- 
tually to entangle them in groſs Ignorance, Super- 
ſtition, Idolatry, and Atheiſm, When Divinity was 
loſt, and Philoſophy undertook to reſtore it ; the 
higheſt Part of Wiſdom it aimed at, was to inſti- 
tute ſome kind of Religion, and appoint ſome pro- 
per Ceremonies for the Worſhip of the Gods: With 
this View Pythagoras ranſacked Egypt and the Eaſt ; 
yet after all his Labours, the whole of his Philoſo- 
phy was an Heap of idolatrous Superſtition, altho? 
it retained ſome obſcure Images and Characters of 
Truth. The Event anſwered not the Greatneſs of 
the Attempt 3 nay Natural Theology was by theſe 
Undertakings corrupted rather than improved; tor 
he introduced the Doctrine of Demons, and many 
other Extravagancies never heard of before amongſt 
them, 

Few or none underſtood their own Philoſophical 
Notions concerning God and Divine Things, neither 
rightly conceiving nor underſtanding the Things on 
which they diſcourſed : As Plato ingenuouſly con- 
feſſes, that he had received many Myſteries from 
the Ancients which he underſtood not, but expected 
ſome Interpreter to explain them to him: And they 
who underſtand not a Subject, will wreſt and deprave 
Expreſſions to other Senſes than they were original- 
ly intended; even Serranus can allow, that Plato 
might ſpeak many Things which he took out of the 
Phenician Doctrine, but underſtood not; no more 
did the Phænicians, from whom he borrowed them; 
and therefore could not but be unintelligible, as 
Plato calls them, d ppnrot, ine fable Notions, d roppij- 
Ts une, Cc. x 

This was the Caſe of them all ; they had ſome 
general Names and Ideas, looſe, broken Notices of 
the Things they diſcourſed of ; but had not any par- 
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The Imowledge of Divine Things from 
ticular Apprehenſion of the Parts, Qualities, Cauſes, 
Induences and Effects of Things; they had only 
{ome general Rumours or traditional Notions of God, 
his Divine Perfections, Operations, and Effects of 
Providence, the Origin of the Univerſe, the State of 
Innocence, the Fall of Man, &c. And therefore both 
their Notions and Reaſonings of them were con- 
tuied and imperfect, nothing evident, diſtinct or 
clear, either of the firlt Cauſe or its Connexion 
with the Effects produced by it; and conſequently 
che Knowledge was opinionative, without a ſtead. 
fait certain Ferſuaſion of the Truth of them. 

They had no ſubſtantial, real, intuitive Contem- 
plation of thoſe things about which they philoſo- 
phized z they could obtain no more than ſome artificial 
Pictures, or rather Shadows only of the firſt Princi- 
ples, of God, Nature, and other Myſteries, which 
were conveyed to them by fome broken, oriental 
Fewio Traditions; but theſe were only Phantaſms, 
no real ſolid Notices or Ideas of the Divine Things 
they related to; and were no more than an equivo- 
cal, artificial Contemplation, as much differing 
from true Knowledge and its Object, as the View 
of the Sun in a Ficture differs from that in the 
Firmament. 

Thirdly, There are but two Ways of knowing the 
firſt Caule, either from its Effects, or its Manifel- 
fitions, In Phyſicks, there is a double Procedure, 
rom a known Cauſe to the Conſideration of its Ef- 
tects; which cannot be in the Caſe before us, the 
Caule being ſuppoſed utterly unknown; or from 
viſible effects, to enquire into their inviſible Cauſes, 
in which alio our utmoſt Knowledge is ſlow and 
uncertain ; All the Truths of Nature are found bigger 
than our Minds; ſo that we can Taree Peel 
Apprehenſion, no Idea or Conception of the Na- 
ture of any Subſtance; for the loweſt Subſtances 
nave many puzzling Difficulties and Entanglements 

in 
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in the Speculation of them; ſomething in their 
Eſſ-nce that is incomprehenſible: But that Philo- 
ſophy which is divine, is vaſtly different, it con- 
templates the inviſible Natures of inviſible Sub- 
ſtances, which are infinitely removed from us, what 
we can neither underſtand nor conceive; and in 
which there can be no regular Procedure for an un- 
informed Mind, in aſcending from viſible material 
Effects to the Knowledge of immaterial Perfections 
and Truths. 

There is no Scale or Ladder of Entity and Perfec- 
tion one above another, no Order of rational and 
intellectual Beings to lead him ſtep by ſtep to the 
unmade intellectual Creator: This proved the firſt 
Stumbling-block ro the Ancients, that they could 
not conceive an Incorporeity, any thing entirely void 


of Matter, much leſs an immaterial Maker of it; 
no Heathen in the World believed God the Creator 
of Matter; and the Reaſon of this muſt be, becauſe 


there is no Connexion, no Order, or Method of 
aſcending by any Scale to the Contemplation of ſpi- 
ritual Objects, to the Demonſtration and Knowledge 
of an immaterial Subſtance and inviſible Caule ; 
for if the Ancients did not do it, it is only to 
ſay in other Words, that Nature never could 
do it. 

Fourthly, If it be ſaid, that from the contem- 
plating Things viſible and intelligible; we may by 
Analogy proceed to the Diſcovery of unknown In- 
viſibles; and the Mind from a Knowledge of the 
Creature, raiſe itſelf to an Apprehenſion of the Crea- 
tor: Firſt it will be granted, that the more abſtracted 
Things are from Matter, and remote from Senſe, 
the more difficult they muſt be to be underſtood ; 
the more pure and ſpiritual they are, the leſs Pro- 
portion they bear to our Underſtanding, and there- 
tore the leſs knowable; for all Knowledge ſuppoſes 
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ſome Proportion betwixt the Faculty and the Object, 
in order to the Reception of its Idea or Image; but 
the Diſproportion betwixt our natural Apprehenſions 
and the divine Perfection is infinite; and that Capa- 
city which is too ſmall for the embracing human 
Things, can by no Length of Experience be able to 
riſe to the vaſt Extent of Immenſe and Eternal 
ones: But if ſome things are difficult, others more 
ſo, ſome moſt ſo; it will follow, that what is at the 
wideſt D. ſtance of Infinity, as God is, cannot (ex- 
cept our Minds are commenſurate to all Truth) be 
diſcernible or intelligible. 
When we make Inferences and Compariſons from 
things, between which, by ſome Similitude, there 


ſeems to be a Relation; yet we mult be thoroughly 


acquainted with the Nature of one Thing art leaſt, be- 
fore we can judge that any other reſembles it : Which 
of the Works of God then do we ſo far compre- 
hend, as to ground any Proportion, Compariſon, or 
Likeneſs with God? Not a Duſt on the Earth, a 
Drop of the Sea, or an Atom in the Air, but we 
are ignorant of its Cauſe, Frame, or Production; 


and what can we infer or conclude from an Eſſence 


unknown to one infinitely more fo, nay utterly in- 
comprehenſible ? 

Or if we had an exacter Knowledge of Nature, 
than has been yet attained, we could not, by any 
Rule or Gradations of Analogy, find any Likeneſſes 
to conduct our Thoughts to a Contemplation, No- 
tion, or Idea of God, becauſe both they and we 
are finite, and there is no Proportion betwixt that 
and Infinity: There is nothing like God, in the 
Heavens above or in the Earth beneath, from which 
we could infer his Being or Nature; there being 


nothing to which we can compare him, to form 


the leaſt Idea or Reſemblance of him. 
In Natural Things there is no Intercourſe of 
Action and Paſſion, unleſs they have ſome Propor- 
tion 
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tion each to other; or unleſs they communicate 
in ſome common Matter. But no ſuch Intercourſe 
between Material and Immaterial, Temporal and 
Eternal, can occur to an uninſtructed Mind; there is 
no common Subject wherein he can unite and bring 
them together; it is againſt, i. e. above the Law 
of his Being, and therefore a Contradiction: Where 
there is no Proportion between Ideas, there can 
be no Tranſition, or Connexion; and of Subjects 
whereof there is no Reſemblance, we cannot think 
or ſpeak further than they are declared to us. 

A Mind that has no Knowledge but of Senſibles, 
ſees or hears no other Objects, can abſtract no Ideas 
from Matter, but what are material; and had he 
Mountains of them, his Attempt would be as fruit- 
leſs as the Giants invading Jupiter; heap Matter 
upon Matter, it will never amount to Immateriality, 
nor open to his View the new Scene of Inſenſibles 
and Inviſibles; without an Inſtructor to open his 
Eyes, it would nöt be poſſible to conceive an an- 
gelick Being, becauſe it can have no Reſemblance, 
no Idea of a Subſtance purely ſpiritual; yet vaſtly 
remoter from Matter, is an omnipotent Being, 
comprehending in itſelf all the Poſſibilities of Things. 

If ſuch a Mind could diſcover any Truth, the firſt it 
met with would beits own Weakneſs and Narrowneſs 
of Comprehenſion ; of which if it were not immedi- 
ately convinced, it could not diſcover any thing elle ; 
no Object of Science being ſo evident to the Mind, 


as its own Short- ſightedneſs and Ignorance, which 


would immediately damp any further Enquiry (one 
would think) after Infinity and Immateriality. 

And nothing can be more, viſionary or falſe, both 
in Nature and Experience, than thoſe Operations, 
and Sallies from Earth to Heaven, which ſome 
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to the Mind: That the Intellect doth not reſt here, worth's 
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comprehended, naturally riſes higher to the framing 
and exciting of certain Ideas from within 1tlelf, of 


other things net exiſting in thoſe ſenſible Objects, but ab 
abſolutely incorporeal: For being raviſhed with the 3 
Contemplation of this admirable Mechaniſm, and * 
artificial Contrivance of the material Univerſe, forth. Dix 

with it naturally conceives it to be nothing elſe but n 
the paſſive Stamp, Print, and Signature of ſome 1 
living Art and Wiſdom, as the Pattern, Archetype, 234 
i 4 and Seal of it; and fo excites from within itſelf an > 
44 Idea of the divine Art and Wiſdom. Nay conſider- — 
ing further, how all things in this great mundane — 
Machine are contrived, not only for the Beauty of "mu 
4 the Whole, but alſo for the Good of every Part any 
| | | in it, that is endued with Life and Senſe, it exerts ah 
| | | another Idea, g. of Goodneſs and Benignity SF 
| 1 from within itſelf; and from hence preſently makes ing 
= up an Idea of God, a Mind infinitely good and wile; * 
= and fo as it were reſounds and re-cchoes back the he + 
| reat Creator's Name, which, from thoſe viſible B 
Characters impreſſed upon the material Univerſe, I: (61< 
had pierced loudly into its Ears, but in ſuch an in- Nat: 
diſcernible manner, that Senſe liſtning never ſo at- Eyes 
tentively, could not perceive the leaſt Murmur or Wars 
Whiſper of it. And this is the moſt natural Scale, pern 
by which the Intellectual Mind, in the Contempla- dice 
tion of Corporeal things, aſcends to God. or N 
No ! the Whole is perfectly unnatural, without Ex- Fu! 
ample or Foundation in Nature. Innate Ideas are 3 
Non. entities, and corporeal Objects” cannot convey laſt r 
or {lir up incorporeal Notions, There is no Arche- « T. 
type bur the Mind Eternal, and no Scale betwixt IM . 7a 
that and a Creature, but the Manifeſtation of its « Di 
own Light. Supernatural Knowledge cannot be from e 
Nature, but Inſtruction; and the Original Inſtruc- « 4, 
tor, God, the Archetypal Intellect, and the only the © 
poſſible Teacher of things belonging to himſelf. Stock 
Fos platio 


— * 


That our Underſtandings are many times igno- 
rant, doubting, erring, and ſlowly proceed by 
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For as no Ideas (or the Pictures and Repreſenta- 
tions in the Mind of the Things, for which they are 
ſubſtituted) can reach the Underſtanding, but through 
the Senſes ; the Deat-born have no Ideas of Sounds, 
nor the Blind of Light, nor the Natural Intelle& of 
Divine things, becauſe the firſt Inlets are ſhut 
up, by which alone they could have reached the 
Imagination; but they may be, and are convey- 
ed by the Inlet of Language and Inſtruction, which 
is alſo through the Us and Mediation of the 
Senſes; and yet no Advantage given to the Atheiſ- 
tical Cauſe, Some have indeed affirmed, that we can 
have no Idea or Notion, Conception, or Thought of 
any thing, not ſubject to Senſe : Whence the Athe- 
iſts inferred, that we cannot have the leaſt Evidence 
of any thing but from the ſame ; therefore there be- 
ing no corporeal Senſe of a Deity, there can be no 
Evidence at all of his Exiſtence, ſince Senſe is to 
be the Criterion of Truth. 

But this Objection is here totally removed; Sen- 
ſible and Inſenſible are wholly diſſimilar, nor can the 
Nature of one inſtruct us in the other; but as the 
Eyes of the Blind may be opened to lee, and the 
Ears of the Deaf to hear; ſo may the Mind, by ſu- 
pernatural Inſtruction, be enabled to conceive and 
diſcern thoſe Truths which are not the Objects of Senſe 
or Nature, and which it never could have receiv&d, 
if a ſuperior Wiſdom and Power had not acquaintad 
it with them. Which is no more than what the 
laſt mentioned Author in another Paſſage obſerves : 


« Diſcourſe and Ratiocination from one thing to 
another. They are but po all thi 
« Ariſtotle tells us, 6c.” What actually furniſhes 
the Capacity then, but Inſtruction, gives it a new 
Stock of Materials, and directs 1t to the Contem- 


plation of what before was unperceived and indit- 
coverable, 


of 


tentially all things, as || 
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coverable, and maxes that Knowledge actual, which 
before was only potential? 5 
Such is every Natural Man and Savage (and all 
Minds without Culture are the ſame) they could 
neither hear the Whiſper nor the Thunder of the 
Works of God, ſpeaking either his Name or Be- 
ing. Theſe Notions proceed from no innate Ideas 
or Abſtractions from Matter, or any Self: reflexions, 
or internal Operations. The Effect can never ex- 
ceed its Cauſe, nor Reaſon diſcover ſupernatural Ob- 
jects, without a Communication of them from the 
Fountain of Wiſdom and Knowledge. 

The only Method of Ratiocination then left him 
to come at theſe Subjects, muſt be the Rule of Con- 
traries : That as whatever is cognizable by him, is 
groſs and material; therefore he muſt conclude 
(what his Senſes or Imagination could never admit) 
that there is a Subſtance without any conceivable 
Parts, Extenſion, or Solidity, neither viſible nor tan- 
gible, incorporeal, remote from Matter, a pure Spi- 
rit, which he can have no ſenſible Perception or ab- 
ſtracted Notion of. The acuteſt Philoſopher never 
had ; every Creature he obſerves, 1s periſhable, dies, 
corrupts, and revives no more; therefore there is 
an uncreated, neceſſary, ſelf-exiſting Being, without 
Beginning or End, Incorruptible, Infinite, Eternal ; 
and that ſome Part of himſelf (which he has no 
Knowledge of) ſhall die and riſe again, and be im- 
mortal, From whatever Properties he does, or can 
know, he muſt infer ſomething oppoſite to it, un- 
diſcoverable by, and contradictory to the Teſtimony 


of his Senſes, and what therefore he cannot poſſibly 


believe. Nor in all this does he underſtand one 
Term or Syllable, and can therefore neyer metho- 
dize his Thoughts, ſo as to draw a Concluſion from 

them, or even a Perſuaſion. go 
This 1s all the firſt Planters of the World could do, 
who, after a few Deſcents, retained nothing ok the 
ame 
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h Nameof their Forefathers God and Religion, and had 

no Teachers but the Courſe of the Rivers, the Flowing 
11 Y of the Sea, the Painting of the Fields, and the Moti- 
d ons of the Heavenly Bodies. The Diſquiſitions of Ze- job xi. 7, 
* phar would be ſuitable to them: Can 7 by ſearching find &c. 
a out God ? Can I find out the Almighty to Perfection? 
is is as high as Heaven, what can I do? deeper than 
8, Hell, what can I know ? the Meaſure thereof is longer 
A than the Earth, and broader than the Sea, Theſe are 
_ the nobleſt Works of God, yet inſufficient to ac- 
* quaint us with their Author. 

In other Sciences, ſuch as Logick, Geometry, Cc. 


m their Foundation, or Knowledge of what Relations 
1 things bear to each other, is by their Agreement 
is with ſome Third Being or Propoſition, to which 
le their Relations are mutual and equal: But here there 
t) is no Medium, whereunto we can compare the Di- 
le vine Nature; and to imagine uncultured Reaſon 
n- could wade through the vaſt Abyſs to unknown Re- 
1 gions, and proceed with Certainty to the Apprehen- 
b- ſion of it, is no more than Enthuſiaſm and Chimera; 
er a Power which God and Nature have denied to it. 
I There are Limits given to every created Being, and 
is Bounds ſet which it cannot paſs, beyond which all 
ut things are dark and impenetrable. This is the Con- 
l; dition of Man; he has Faculties to receive what 
10 God vouchſafes to reveal of himſelf : This is the 
n- Limit of Human Underſtanding, it can add nothing 
an thereto. To receive larger Emanations, is the Pri- 


n- vilege of the Bleſſed: To know all of himſelf, the 
1y incommunicable Prerogitive of Gee. 
ly All this is fully eſtabliſhed from the Poets and 
ne Philoſophers of old, who knew the Name of God; 
0- but being ignorant of what he had revealed, and ad- 


m venturing to ſpeak of the Divine Nature, uttered ſuch 

extravagant Abſurdi ties concerning it. Tho? many 
o, things are ſpoken worthily, yet there are more ſo re- 
he pugnant, falſe, and injurious, as render their ſubli- 


ne meſt 
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meſt Philoſophy a rude and ſtrangely incorrect 
Draught of the Divinity. 

Yet this muſt always be remember*d to their Ho- 
nour, that let their Attainments be what they would, 
tliey never aſcribed them to their own Reaſon or 
Sagacity, but always lament the Darknels of thele 
Subjects, the Weakneſs of the human Mind, the 
little Satisfaction they met with in their molt dili- 
gent Searches, the Want of a better Guide; and 
conſtantly acknowledged, that whatever great or 
good thing any Man docs, was owing to the Aſſiſ- 
tance of the Gods. For which realon, Homer and 
the Pocts gave to all their Heroes a God for their 
Companion in Danger, and held tnat no Man ever 
was conſiderable Without their Help and Inſpira- 
tion. 1 | 
Plato witned for a Prophet to reveal the Will of 
God to us, without which we cannot know it. And 
Socrates, in his Cratylus, © That good Men only are 
« witez” and is every where full of this Doctrine, 
« That all true Knowledge of the Gods is from tlie 
&« Gods; and that the Mind of Man itands in need 
& of Divine Illumination to underſtand Divine 
e things, as much as the Eye wants the Light of 
the Sun, to ſee viſible things.“ And Plotiuus, 
after him, makes God to be Eſſential Wiſdom, from 
whom all the Rays of Created Wiſdom ſtream as 
Beams from the Sun. Both Plato and Cicero ſay, 
* That Philoſophy is the Invention and Gift of the 
&« Gods, not Men: That it was this firſt inſtructed us 
nin the Worſhip of them, in all Social Virtues, and 
« Greatneſs of Soul: That this diſpelled Darknels 
& from the Mind, by which means we diſcern what 
“js above us and below us: That God is the Begin- 
„ ning, Middle, and End of things.“ Thus plainly 
attributing whatever they knew of the Gods, or Dt- 
vine things, to no Principle, but the Gods: And 


Plutarch tays the ſame: That the Knowledge of 


the 


timen 
cribec 
1 
difficu 
not be! 


which 


adored 
neither 
ſential! 
that H 
degree 
by hin 
them v 
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« the Gods can only be had from them.“ And it was 
ſometime a ſettled Maxim in the Socratick School, 
That even Virtue is not ſrom Nature or Diſcipline, Neno 


« but Sei poipe, by ſome Divine Infuſion, and even p. 99. 


« without the Concurrence of the Mind.” 

But how difficult and embarraſſing a Subject the 
wiſeſt of them thought the Contemplation of Divine 
things, appears from their own Confeſſions, Thus 
Pythagoras affirmed, That God was Darkneſs, Un- 
« known, impenetrable"Obſcurity.” And it ſeems 
to have been a primeval Tradition, if the Sen- 
timent of Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, to whom it is aſ- 
cribed, Otoy pity vonom yaremov, Perom Os ag vya- 
re: 170 d4owuarov 0watt ohulwam ad vwaroy; it is 
difficult to concerve God, to declare him impoſſible z it 3 Di. 
not being poſſible to ſet forth what is incorporeal by that 
which is corporeal. 

Plato probably copied him, when, after all his 


Stobeus 
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Tit. 78. 


. 


painful Searches, he complains,“ That it is digi. In Timæo. 


cult to find out the Parent and Maker of the 
„ Univerſe, and when found, ſcarce lawful or poſti- 
* ble to declare him to the Vulgar.“ On which 
Origen makes this Comment, © That Plato, by fay- 


ing it was difficult, argued the Impoſſibility of 3 
«* Human Reaſon finding out God according to the 3s. 


„ Dignity of his Nature; but if not in ſuch a De- 
« gree, yet that he might in a good Meaſure be 
* known, and more than he is by moſt Men.“ 
Which had it been true, that he or any other had 
found out God, they would not have worſhipped, or 
adored, or called any thing God beſides him; and 
neither added nor diminiſhed any thing that could el- 
ſentially appertain to ſuch a Being. But we affirm, 
that Human Nature is not able to find out God in any 
degree; nor can he be truly found by any, unaſſiſted 
by him who is ſearched after; but is diſcovered by 
them who humbly confels, that beſides their own En- 


dcavours they ſtand in need of his Aſſiſtance, mani- 
teſting 
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In Pyr- 
rhone, I. 


9. n. 72. 


Repub. 6. 


P. 505. 


p. 506. 
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feſting himſelf to ſuch, as far as the Nature of God 
can be declared to Man, or the Soul of Man, whilſt 
in the Body, can know of God. 

Diogenes Laertius reckoned Plato among the Scep. 
ticks, for ſaying, To piv arnSis Deofs 0 Vtwy rio 
ty ywpav, Tov os Unora Myov (nrav ; That be left 
Truth to the Gods, and the Sons of the Gods, but for 
his own part he only ſearched after what was probable, 


Certain it is, that he every where ſpeaks with the ut 


moſt Diffidence, and even Deſpair, of ever attaining 


the Knowledge of Divine things. That undoubt- | 


e edly there are many intricate and perplexing 
« Difficulties in this Enquiry, after the Knowledge 


e and Idea of the greateſt Good: That the Soul 


<* doubts, and is at a ſtand, and not able to appre- 
& hend ſufficiently what it is; or attain therein that 
« Aſſurance which it does in other things; and 
<« this makes it err from the Truth, in endeavouring 
4 to find one in the ſame manner that it does the 
e other : That Opinion without Knowledge is deſ- 
<* picable, and the beſt Opinions are but blind (or 
“ Gueſs-work) nor is there any Difference between 


. © thoſe who happen to gueſs right at Truth, with- 


P- $97- 


* out knowing it, or the Blind who find the Way 
„by Chance. The Knowledge of the greateſt 
© Good ſeems to be placed beyond the Reach of hu- 
& man Diſcovery; and I am afraid, whilſt I endea- 
e your it, of being baffled in the Attempt, and 
e expoling my Weakneſs ; for believe me, the 
*+ Majeſty thereof ſeems to ſurpaſs the Limits of 
human Underſtanding. It appears therefore pro- 
ce pereſt to conſider the Offspring, and the greateſt 
« Likeneſs of that Good, that we may thereby ap- 
« proach the nearer to his Nature, and afterwards 
e unfold the Hiſtory of the Father; and I wiſh 
e myſelf able to explain, and you to apprehend it.” 

And in explaining this Doctrine, he ſays, ** That 
e things themſelves are comprehended by the * 
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« but their Ideas by the Underſtanding : That the 
Sun is neither the Eye nor the Light, but the 
« Cauſe of it; and what Light is to the Eye, that is 
« Truth to the Mind; the Eye cannot ſee without 
&« tac one, nor the M ind underſtand without the other: 
« So the Idea of Good is the Cauſe of Truth and 
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« Wiidom. They are excellent things, and like it, p. cos. 
but not the thing itſelf Light and Sight ap- P. 509. 


« proach nearer than other created Beings to the 
Nature of the Sun, yet are not the Sun; ſo Know- 
« ledge and Truth have a Reſemblance of the Su- 
« preme Good, yer neither of them is it. As the 
Sun is not only the Cauſe that things are ſeen, but 
« alſo of their Generation, Growth, and Nutrition, 
but not the Generation itſelf: So the Supreme 
« Good 1s the Cauſe not only that things are known, 
« but alſo of their Eſſence and Exiſtence, yet not that 
« Eſſence, c.“ And to ſhew how little known or 
believed in the World Divine things were, he in- 
troduces Glaucus railing a loud Laughter at all thoſe 
ſublime Doctrines he had been delivering. 

But the Philoſopher here plainly diſtinguiſhes 
three things, the Faculty of Sight. the Object to be 
ſeen, and the Light to diſcern it by: So in Divine 
things, Reaſon is the Faculty, God the Object; but 
Illumination from himſelf the only Light to enable 
the Mind to diſcern him. There is an inward Eye 
of the Mind, which is contetnplative Reaſon : The 
Underſtanding of the Soul is the Light of this Eye, 
but divine Communication the Sun of this Light, and 
God is the Fountain and Father of all ſpiritual Light- 

And to ſhew that all the Attainments of Philoſo- 
phy in theſe deep Studies of the firſt Principle, the 
Nature of God, and the Myſterics of Divine Know- 
ledge, had nothing real or ſolid in them, but were 
mere Phantoms and Imaginations without any Pro- 
priety ; empty Notions and Shadows of the things 


they related to: He feigned a ſubterraneous Dwell- R. 


ing or Cavern, the Entrance of which lies open at a p. 514. 


E e great 
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great diſtance, in which there are Men from their 
Childhood tied Neck and Heels together, lying up- 
on the Ground, and not being able to turn their 
Heads, can ſce nothing but what is before them. 
He then would place a Fire artificially, betwixt which 


and the Perſons bound, Men might walk carrying 


Statues, Veſltls, and other things, the Shadows of 
which would tail upon the oppoſite Side of the Den. 
They will undoubtedly, ſays he, think theſe Sha- 
dows to be the very real things themſelves, and the 
Words they hear to be the Words of theſe Shadows. 
Such is the State of theſe Men lying bound in dark- 
neſs. The Den is this World, wherein Men lie pro- 
ſtrate on the Ground bound with Chains of native 
Ignorance ; ſo that we cannot turn our Heads about 
to contemplate the true Light rs dre, of Being; 
but can only ſce the Shadows of things, which yet we 
gueſs are the things themſelves, Fc. It is not poſſible 
to repreſent more emphatically the Blindneſs and Ig. 
norance of Human Nature, and the Impoſlibility 
for Reaſon to diſcern Divine Truths, or have the 
eaſt real intuitive Apprchenſion of them; for 20 r 
Toi 611140 KATWOUY (4520) 281 Gy BapBauxy du] s 
Poefdopm, the Exe of the Soul is quite immerſt in the bar- 
barous Mire and Filth of Ignorance. But that if after- 
wards theſe Perſons were brought into the Light, firſt 
beholding the Reflexion of things, and then the real 
Subſtances, in Heaven and Earth, the Moon and 
Stars, but principally the Sun, as it were directing all 
things in this viſibſe World; they would immediately 
conclude that the Sun was the Author of Times and 


Seaſons, governed all things, and was the Cauſe of | 


whatever they beheld. 
So that in Plato's Opinion, the moſt gloriousWorks 


of Nature would not lead Men to the Knowledge of 


God, but rather {top their Minds, to conſider the Sun, 
c. as the firſt Cauſe, which had been the real Fact in 
all Ages, till they had a ſtronger Light than that of 


the Heavens to direct them to the Author of them. 
This 
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q This he had learned from his Maſter Socrates, who 8 
E always confeſſed he knew nothing of theſe high Points, 1 | 
t; and would not therefore venture to affirm any thing : | | 
1 And his not being able to determine wherein the final \\l 
Hood of Man conſiſted, cauſed that Diviſion in his | 
8 School, which afterwards rent it into ſo many Sects and 
; Parties. 
" We have a great Example of Modeſty and Judg- 
ment in the Cale before us from Simon:des : Hiero Ty- 
T rant of Sicily asked him what God was? The Philoto- 
4; her, a learned and wiſe Man in Cicero's Opinion, an- 
5 wered, that it was not a Queſtion which could be im- 
et mediately reſolved, ang! demanded a Day to conſider 
of it. Hiero then defired an Anſwer, but $:10n7des as - 
= ed two Days more to think of it; and as often as called 
5 upon, required double the time to give in his Anſwer. 
le At which Hiero wondering, asked the Reaſon of ſuch 
= Delays : Becauſe, ſays he, the longer I conſider it, the 
> BM we obſcure it appears to me. Cicero's Remark upon . 
J this, is, That neither could he produce any thing better; Nat. P. l. 
ne mY x We 1. 32. 
7 for in all things, but eſpecially thoſe of Nature, maximè 
in phyſicis, f is egſier to declare what is not, than what 
. And I believe, Simonides finding many ſubtile and 
1 curious Notions crowding upon his Mind, and doubt- 
ſt ing which of them was right, deſpaired of finding out 
af the Truth 
id Such were Cicero*s Thoughts of the Arduouſnels of 
| this Task ; and in other Places he copies his admired | 
* Plato. That it is difficult to find out the Author of maus. 
1 the Uaiverſe, or if found, impious to promulge him: 
7 « That when we ſpeak of the Nature of the Gods, or 
« the Creation of the World; if we cannot diſtinctly 
s apprehend things, ſo that what we ſay ould be clear 
FE he. conſiſtent, it is no wonder, we mut be content 
5 * with what is probable, remembring that we are but 
I: Men, and of ſuch nothing more than Probability is | 
of * required.” And adds,“ i hat if we can gu-1s right lf 
| * at any Truth, we cannot have the Jealt adubt in 1 
* © believing, that this World is a living Animal, en- | 
* ducd with Underſtanding, Sc.“ 1 
E e 2 This 4 
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The Knowledge of Divine Things from 


This wiſeſt of Heathens apprehended no Clearneſs 
or Evidence from Reaſon or Nature in theſe Sub- 


, jects 3 no Intellectual Chain to raiſe the Mind; for 


they could not make their Arguments, that were to 
prove them, conliſtent. All Knowledge herein was 
but Gueſs : And what he imagines to be the moſt 
evident Truth, was a foul idolatrous Error. 

In the Perſon of Cotta he gives the Opinion of 


| moit Men. He believed the Gods on the Authority 


of his Forefathers, but could perceive no Strength 
of Argument to convince him of the Certainty 
thereof. All that Philoſophy had invented, was pro- 
duced ; but Debate darkned the Cauſe, and the many 
Arguments urged by Ballus, made him doubt of 
Points, which before he had never queſtioned. 

Such was the Language and Complaint of all the 
Philoſophers, from a plain Diſcernment of their 
Inability to attain ſupernatural and divine Truths; 
which cannot more fully be illuſtrated, than from 
the thorow Ignorance of their own Condition, 
Such Queſtions as theſe were the eternal Subject of 

Hate, but never ſettled. What or whence is Man? 
to what Purpoſes was he made ? by whoſe Wiſdom 
created? what is his Buſineſs upon Earth? or to 
what End does he undergo ſo many Trials and Af, 
flictions? did he receive Life from the natural Moi- 
ſture of the Earth, as Mice or Worms? or did he 
receive his Speech and Form from the Hands of 
ſome Contriver or Maker ? 

I need not mention here any of the learned primi- 
tive Chriſtians, who are unanimous in this Opinion, 
that the human Intelle& cannot apprehend divine 
and ſupernatural Truths, without the Aſſiſtance of a 
ſtronger Light than that of Nature or Reaſon. 

How 1s all this conſiſtent with the preſent Max- 
im 11 Theology 7 That there is no Man whatloever, 
who makes any Uſe of his Reaſon, but may eaſily be- 
come more certain of the Exiſtence of God, than he 


can of any thing beſ1-5 his own Exiſtence, And 
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Mr. Locke tells us, © That it is the moſt obvious P. 33.3731 


« Truth which Reaſon diſcovers, and its Evidence 
e equal to mathematical Certainty.”* To an inſtruc 
ted Mind it is, but to an uninſtructed one nothing, 
as we have ſeen, more dark and uncertain ; as their 
own Words confeſs alſo, and which deſtroy the very 
Suppoſition. That this requires Thought and At- 
« tention, and the Mind mult apply itſelf to a regu- 
&« Jar Deduction of it, from ſome Part of our intui- 
« tive Knowledge ; or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain 
« of this, as of other Propoſitions, which are in them- 


« ſelves capable of clear Demonſtration.” That is, / 
they muſt do what no Man ever did, nor is poſſible / 


for Perſons under thoſe Circumſtances to perform. 


Which among the Nations of the Earth diſcharged # | 


this Task? When did the Scy/h;anor the Brie 
ton fo attentively apply themſelves to fo regular 
Deductions from Intuitive Knowledge, as to diſco- 
yer a Deity, and form the Rules of Virtue from the 
eternal Reaſon of things, into a rational well-con- 
nected Syſtem ? If they did not, it is all Parade and 
Boaſt of Words ; if hay did, let the Reaſoners and 
their Arguments be produced to convince Gainſay- 
ers, and all who ſo impiouſly derogate from the all- 
ſufficient Power of Nature and Reaſon, as to affirm 
they have not Abilities even to enter upon the Sub- 


ject; and are ſo incredulous as not to believe thoſe 


Perſons, who cannot account for one common Oc- 
currence in Nature, can clearly unfold ſuch things as 
lie moſt remote from their Knowledge and Enquiry. 
This is a Miracle that ought to be explained by thoſe 
who hold the affirmative Side of the Queſtion ; the 
Proofs of a Negative being only circumſtantial, in 
reducing the contrary Opinion to Abſurdity or Im- 
poſſibility ; and which, I hope, is not altogether 
wanting in the Point under Conſideration. 

In Confirmation of this, I ſhall offer one other Ar- 
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ſome other Sciences. And on this account, many of 
the Ancients either judged them uncertain, or rejec- 


ted them, or took them wholly upon Truſt, without 
enquiring what Degrees of Certainty they were ca- 
able of. 

Thar all things will not admit of the fame full 
Demonſtration, we have the Teſtimony of Ariſtotle, 
who relied as much on Reaſon, and as little on Faith, 
as any Modern. His Words are: We mult re. 
* member that we are not to ſeek for the ſame Ex- 
5 actnels in all things; but in every thing content 
« ourlelves with ſuch a Method as the Subject will 
& bear; neither muſt we in all things ſearch after the 
« Cauſe in the ſame manner; in ſome it may be 
& ſufficient to demonſtrate that the thing is ſo, as in 
« firſt i'rinciples,” 

And this is neceſſary in Divine things on ſeveral 
Accounts. 

Firſt, From the Will of God, who has propounded 
them to us only as Matters of Faith, or a ſubmitting 
of Reaſon to what he declares concerning them, with- 
out being able to penetrate or comprehend them, 
which kind of Knowledge is reſerved for a more 
perfect State. | 

Secondly, From the Nature of the Things exhibited 
to us, which are not ſubject to the ſame Inveſtigation, 
as thoſe which are more ſenſible and obvious. We 
cannot define them fo as to limit their Natures in our 
Underitanding, or remove all Obſcurity in our Ap- 
prchenſions of them; as we do not fully comprehend 
the Terms, ſo neither can we the Propoſition which 
conſiſts of them; we do not clearly diſcern their 
Cauies or Dependences, therefore cannot form any 
Geometrical Method, to direct us in the Diſquiſition 
of their Truth. 

{hirdly, We cannot (as has been ſhewn) trace the 
Cauſe from the Effects by reaſon of the vaſt and in- 
conceivable Diſtance between Finite and Infinite, 
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Creation and Creator, which nothing but Omnipo- 


tenc 


- 


ourthly, There can be no Proof or Demonſtration 
a priori, trom any antecedent Cu: For Primerpri 
nulla eft origo : nam @ principro orcantur omnia, ipſum 
autem nulla alia ex re naſci poteſt, nec enim eſſet princi- 
pium, quod gigneretur aliunde. Here the learned Ge- 
mens of Alexandria teaches, © That God is the moſt _ 

« difficulc of all to be diſcourſed of, becauſe ſince rng. 5: 
the Principle of every thing is hard to be found ©? 

& out, the firſt and moſt ancient Principle of all, 

& which was the Cauſe of all other Things, muſt 

needs be the hardeſt of all to be declared or mani- A 
& feſted.” And afterwards adds, „But neither #7 
* can God be apprehended by any demonſtrative 
„ Science, irisnun T1 anc/iiriizn, for ſuch Science 
eis from Things before in order of Nature, and 
% more knowable z whereas nothing can exiſt before 
“ that which is altogether unmade.” In all theſe 
Caſes, we have an excellent Rule laid down by Cle- 


1, 4+... 1A# anode, 


' 
mens Nexandrinus.* Let us not content ourſelves with Tina. | | 
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« the Teſtimonies of Men; but let us confirm that Clem. 
* which comes in Queſtion by the Word of God, Ale. || 
& which is to be credited beyond all Demonſtration ; Strom. 7. 
& or rather is itſelf the only Demonſtration.” = 
And I might here juſtly object againſt the pretend- \\ 
ed Perſpicuity of ſupernatural Truths, that ſtrange | 
Diſſent which has always been betwixt the Judgments cc 
of learned and even pious Men, concerning the De- if 
grees of Validity in their Proofs, and whether they Wa 
are concluſive or not; every one juſtifies his own Ar- * | 
guments as demonſtrative, and makes Objections | 1-0 
againſt others, which have raiſed Difficulties not ad- | 14 
mitting of an eaſy Solution, by the Mazims of Phi- W 
loſophy; what one has called demonſtrative, has 
been confuted by another, as wanting all that Evi- 
dence, which can be the certain Character of Truth; or 3 
rejected as mere Sophiſm. Who more reno y ned than 8 f 
Deſcartes ? He offers Demonſirations Or the Exi- wy | 
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ſtence of God, which at the Sorbonne have numberleſs 
Objections raiſed againſt them, and pronounced incon- 
cluſive. The want of this clear == Evidence 
has occaſſoned in ſome a Suſpenſion of Mind, and 
made a famous Schoolman (Gabriel Biel) who had 
waded through the Depths of Metaphyſicks, to de- 
Clare, That all the Proofs which Reaſon can afford 
«of the Exiſtence of God, are only probable.” But 
this I only mention to ſhew, that even Demonſtrati- 
on appears in different Lights, and ſuch are the Preju- 
dices of the Mind, as not to diſcern the true Weight 
and Force of its own Arguments. 

The Exiftence of a Deity is an unqueſtionable 
Truth, and ſo ſelf- evident, that it cannot be propoſed, 
but, the Inſtant the Mind hears and underſtands the 
Terms, it muſt aſſent to it as a moſt reaſonable Be- 
lief; and when it has a moral Certainty (or the high- 
eſt Evidence the Subject will admit of) that it is a 
Revelation from God, it will yield the fulleſt Aſſent, 
wherein there is no Doubt or Objection, that it is un- 
queſtionably true. If the Mind withholds its Aſſent, 
it is not for want of ſufficient Light to convince it, 
but from being influenced and blinded with unnatu- 
ral Paſſions and Luſts, and thereby becomes inexcu- 
ſable: To this End, God propounds them as the Sub- 


ject of Aſſent and Belief; but intends not a ſenſible or 


Mathematical Demonſtration of them, becauſe ſuch 
Evidence of things not ſeen, would not be Faith, 
which is all he requires of us; and if none were to 


believe a God, till they could prove it Geometrically, 


Atheiſm would be the Natural Religion of the World, 
as it alſo would have been, if Revelation had not 
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to be convincing, have been forced to retreat to the 
groſſeſt Abſurdities and Contradictions z no Way be- 
ing left to defend their Aſſertions by Reaſon, but by 
admitting what Reaſon, as reaſonablz, can never con- 
ſent to, which is moſt abſurd ; and they ſhut their 
Eyes under the glaring Light of Truth, that they 


might not ſee it, which is Falſhood and a Lye. 


Yet theſe Arguments, however concluſive, have 
not that immediate Evidence which is called Mathe- 
matical; if they had, every Mind tho' ſavage and un- 
cultured would at once diſcern the Force of them, as 
perſpicuouſly, as that two and two make four; where- 
as the Diſtance and Sublimity of the Subject, the Slow- 
neſs of the Procedure, and the long Connexion of 
Truths with each other, require Study and Penetration, 
a clearer Diſcernment, and more ſolid Judgment, than 
are to be met with in the greater part of Mankind: 
Nor is it in our Power to make them ſenſible of the 
Relation of the ſeveral Propoſitions, how the Thread 
of Argumentation lies, or where the Certainty of the 
Evidence ariſes: They muſt be led by the Hand 
from Principle to Principle, and when all is done, the 
Reaſons on which they believe, do not make them 
know it is impoſſible the thing ſhould be otherwiſe. 

Nor is this Obſcurity owing to the Subject alone, 
but frequently to the Method of Deduction, and the 
Choice of Mediums, not always the moſt clear and 
exact, to fill up the great Space between an omni 
tent Cauſe and a created Effect; which diſtant Ex- 
tremes, Men according to their ſeveral Judgments and 
Apprehenſions of things, bring together by inter- 
. Notions and Truths, formed into Syllogiſms, 
ſo as to carry all along a moral Evidence and Cer- 
tainty with them; For the Works of Creation are 
the Proof which God moſt frequently appeals to, and 
whereon thoſe commonly uſed by Philoſophers and 
Divines are grounded, That an infinite Succeſſion of 
Cauſes is impoſſible and abſurd ; therefore there muſt 
be a Firſt Cauſe, on which all are dependent; * 
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all things which exiſt, cannot be contingent, therefore 
ſomething mult neceſſarily exiſt ; that Matter cannot 
move itlelf, therefore there muſt be a Firſt Mover; 
that in the ſeveral Beings which exiſt, there are ſeve- 
ral Degrees of Perfection, therefore there maſt be 
one ſupremely perfect, in Proportion to which other 
Beings are ſaid to be more or leſs perfect; that all 
things have Operations for ſome End, and whatſo- 
ever worketh ſo, muſt be directed to it. Rational 
Creatures may apprehend the Goodneſs of ſuch End, 
but other natural Agents cannot, therefore mult be 
directed in their Actions by ſome other Counſel 


than their own; that even Men in natural Acts uſe 


no Deliberation, which neverthelck are directed to 
their proper Ends, therefore overruled and dire&ed 
by a greater Wiſdom than their own. And laſtly, the 
ECL Univerſe, and Manner of its Sub- 
ſiſtence in ſuch an excellent Order in all its Parts, 
and with ſuch amazing Regularity. 

But all theſe Concluſions are drawn from two Pro- 


ſitions of God's own teaching; I am, or I exiſt ; and 


— / Tmade the Heavens and the Earth, and all things therein: 


Whence the Inference to be proved, is, that he is 
God, the firſt ſupremeCauſe, moſt perfect in his Nature, 
neceſſarily Self. exiſting, and that beſides him, there 
is none elſe; all which are undoubted Truths, but 
the full Evidence of them does not lie in a Point, like 
Geometrical Demonſtration, but takes in a greater 
Compaſs, is gradually obtained by Deduction and 
Conlequence, leading theMind from oneConcluſion to 
another, till there 1s ſuch a Degree of Certainty, that it is 
irrational or impoſſible to imagine it ſhould be other- 
wiſe, and raiſes in the Mind a Sentiment and Convicti- 
on, againſt Which Reaſon can make no Objection, and 
fixes an Impreſſion on the Underſtanding, as clear 
as Light to the Eyes, and of any equal Degree of 
Certainty with any other kind of Evidence; and 
from Principles thus revealed to us by God, flow 
all the Delineations of ſpiritual Truths and * 
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Religion, which is founded on the divine Perfecti- 


re 

ot ons; and of which without a Teacher from above, 
rs we had neither had Apprehenſion nor Proof. 

8 1.28 — Jet agreed by the Tearned World, 

be what Degree of nn theſe Proofs contain: 
er Some have afſured us of a demonſtrative Mathe- 

all matical Certainty, ſuch as is in the Geometrical Sci- 

o- ences : But others with greater Caution and more 
al Truth Rave reſted it on a moral Certainty : So 
d, Plato dehnes copia, by whic erally under- pinto ge. 
be ſtands divine Philoſophy, to be an indemonſrable fn. 
ſel Science, Sofia rig cur Ser. Which de- 

{e pending upon the Clearneſs of thoſe Mediums and 

to Arguments, which are uſed to prove it according 


Ni to the Degrees of Force and Perſpicuity in ſuch 
* Proof, will be the Force and Evidence of moral 
b Certainty. And in the Queſtion before us, there is 
87 all the Proof that the Nature of the thing will ad- 

mit, ſo as to exclude all manner of Doubt, put the 


0 Truth beyond Exception, and render the Disbelief 
d of it abſurd and atmoſt impoſſible. For whoever 
” will carefully attend to the Arguments uſed, will 
is find this fundamental Truth ſo cogently offered, the 
e, Proofs of it ſo evident and inconteſtable, that though 
re the Certaihty be not ſcientifick or geometrical, yet 
It is ſo unqueſtionable, that the Mind can no more 
e withſtand, or doubt of it, than it does of its own 
Ty Exiſtence, or Power of Reaſoning. 

d And in this Proceeding God deals with us as 
0 with rational Creatures, in having given them Fa- 
is culties to diſcern, and be convinced of the Truth of 
r what he propoſes; it is no Virtue to believe the 


Exiſtence of ſenſible Objects; to believe a Mathe- 
matical Demonſtration, is Knowledge or Science, 
not Faith: But a firm Aſſent to the reality of Things 
inviſible: To give them a Subſiſtence in our Minds, 
4 Subſtance to what is only hoped for, a real Be- 
ing to what is no way the Object of Senſe, is that 
ſpiritual Evidence and ſincere Faith, which God 

| demands 
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Heb. x. demands andi accepts of all them, who believe to the 


/Morality, to pretend that they are capable o 
/ tainty, which the Nature of them will not admit; 


ſaving of the Soul, And ſuch a Reliance on the Di- 
vine Teſtimony, an Aſſent wrought by the Spirit 
of God, is as certain, as ſtrong and efficacious a 
Conviction of the Mind, and leaves as little room 
for Doubt, as the Mathematical or Ocular Demon- 
ration. 
It is beſides no ſmall Diſadvantage to Religion or 
N a Cer- 


it is only weakening the Cauſe to produce in its be- 
halt Arguments which cannot be ſupported, and 
oinit the higheſt Evidence it is capable of: For as 
a learned Prelate argues, if there were any one de- 
monſtrative Argument, or Mathematical Certainty, 
for the Exiſtence of a Deity ; this would render all 
other Arguments from Scripture or Reaſon entirely 
needleſs ; and there could not be ſuch a thing as a 


ſpeculative Atheiſt in the World ; whereas the Ex- 


perience of all Ages hath ſhewn, that there are 
many fuch Fools, otherwiſe of great Learning and 
Natural Sagacity, who have faid in their Hearts, and 
argued that there is no God, Nay every one would 
have a determinate ſcientifick Knowledge of it; 
there could be no Variety of Opinions in the World, 
nor any ſuch thing as Idolatry, to worſhip a falſe 
God, or more than one, 

Secondly, It is of a moſt pernicious Conſequence ; 


For if theſe Doctrines be capable of demonſtrative 
Proof, nothing need be regarded further than as it 


is made appear to have ſuch Evidence: And Li- 
bertines and Unbelievers will never fail to demand 
it, though it is what the very Nature of them 


will not admit, and therefore an impoſſible Task 
to do. 


Thirdly, If mere Morality (as called) is ſtrictly 


demonſtrable; and Revelation capable of no more 


than Moral Evidence, then the laſt can never be 


on an equal foot of Certainty with it, though whol. 
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ly dependent on it: A Conſequence thoſe who are 
evilly inclined to Revelation plainly ſee, and accord- 
ingly inſiſt on Mathematical Certainty and Evi- 
dence in Religion: And from thence it is thac 
modern Metaphyſical Morality is grown into Fa- 
ſhion, and that our Writers on that Subject have 
unwarily formed their Diſcourſes to the prevailing 
Taſte and Genius of an unbelieving Age ; thouga 
nothing is further from the Nature of Mathemati- 
cal Certainty, than Metaphyſical Abſtractions; and 
Mankind would be in a deſperate Condition, if 
they were to depend upon ſuch Abſtractions, for 
the fundamental Point of all Religion, and were t6 
be conducted through an intricate Maze of notio- 
nal Abſtractions, before they could arrive at this 
Concluſion ; therefore there is a God, 

But the Procedure in Moral Certainty is by a 
long and imperceptible Series of Reaſoning, the 
Deductions which the Intellect makes are purely 
rational; all its Reſolutions and Concluſions are en- 
tirely abſtracted from any immediate Act of Sen- 
ſation z its Reaſonings are all about Notions and 
Conceptions, not only very complex in themſelves, 
each of them being a Compoſition of many In- 
gredients, but wonderfully varied according to the 
different Sentiments of Men and their oppoſite 
Ways of thinking; which makes the Guidance 
of the Mind, and the coming at Knowledge this 
way ſlow and embarraſſing; theſe Operations are 
what few are capable to judge of, much leſs per- 
form; what then ſhall the Millions of rational 
Creatures do to direct themſelves to their final 
End? If amidſt a Variety of Concluſions they do 
not always ſingle out the right, if they introduce 
but one wrong Medium, if they miſtake in appre- 
hending the — or drawing the Inferences, 
inſtead of Evidence and Truth they will have Con- 
fuſion and Error. All this is impoſſible, a flat 


Contradiction to the known and common Abili- 
| ties 
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ties of Nature; and had God required it of them, 


/ he would have given them ſuitable Faculties and 


Operations to direct them, and attain their End, 

Ic is indeed pretended that Reyelation comes in 
by the by, only as an Aid to Nature ; and that a 
Fara n e of Divine Authority be. 
comes unto all Men a juſt Ground of Aſſent to 
thoſe Truths, which to make out by the help of 
Reaſon only, was a Work of Difficulty, Time, and 
Study; therefore not neceſſary, but might have 
been omitted, as the Intent of it was only to ſave 
us a little Time and Labour. A very gracious 


Account of the Divine Will and Goodneſs ! But 
if Reaſon was the only Help intended to come at 


ſupernatural Truths; why did he who directs all 
things by unerring Wiſdom and unconfined Mer- 
cy, make it a Work of ſuch Difficulty for Man 
to know his chiefeſt Good? Could he not have 


given him ſuperior Faculties, with the ſame Eaſe 
that he gave the preſent? Or rather, is the not 


having given him Abilities ſufficient for that Pur— 
poſe, the Reaſon why God made his Revelation, 
that being the Purpoſe of his Will, whereby Man 
was to come at the Knowledge of all things ne- 
ceſſary to his End, and thereby exerciſe his Faith, 
to which ſo many Promiſes are made ? 

And that he never could have known them 
without Revelation, I think plainly appears from 


the ableſt Defenders of Natural Religion; that 


though all the great Truths of it, the Being and 
Attributes of God, the Unalterableneſs of Moral 
Obligations, the Immortality of the Soul, and the 
Expectation of future Rewards and Puniſhments, 
are diſcoverable by Reaſon and Argumentation; 
yet the greateſt Philoſophers were in continual Diſ- 
putes, and in many Degrees of Uncertainty con- 


_ cerning the very fundamental and moſt important 


Doctrines of Truth and Reaſon ; and the quibbling 
and vain Methods of Jiſputing among the pan 
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Part of the Heathen Philoſophers, were only Sha- 
dows of Reaſoning falſly ſo. called. Mons 

Is not this an JA Contrariety, that all great 
Truths are diſcoverable by Reaſon, yet the moſt im- 
proved Reaſoners could never diſcover or fix the very 
fundamental Doctrines of Reaſon and Truth; nei- 
ther was it poſſible for them to do it, ſince their 
beſt Method of Argumentation was quibbling, vain, 
and only the Shadow of Reaſoning. Are not ſuch 
Retreats as theſe a giving up the Cauſe, and more 
than a moral Proof, that all they ſay on this Head 
is only ſyſtematica], not real, or natural? | 

For Reaſon to have a Law, and Nature a Reli- 
gion, which neither Reaſon nor Na ture can find out 
tic Tundamental Truths of, is abſurd and mon- 
{trons : Law muſt be perlpicuous, or It has no 
Right to Obedience; and the End of Religion muſt 
be open to the Underſtanding, or it is impoſſible 
to diſcern or purſue it: It is therefore neither Law 
nor Religion, if a virtuous honeſt Mind, after due 
Application, cannot ſee the Precepts and Obliga- 
tions of them. Tf there be but one Exemption, the 
Rule is not general; if there be Millions, it is no 
Rule at all: Yet the Nomades, and New-Holland 
Men, have the ſame Nature, the ſame Rights, and 
the ſame End with other Nations; therefore under 
the ſame Obligations, and if fo, muſt haye Power to 
know and fulnl them; but this they neither did, 
nor have Power to do, and as Impoſſibilities cannot 
oblige, it is neither the Law nor Religion of Nature, 
becauſe not Univerſal as the Nature: I need not 
inſtance in theſe, becauſe (as we have ſeen) Athens 
and Rome were Strangers to the very Foundations 
of them. 

To talk therefore of Revelation as a Crutch, to 


ſave Dificulty, Time, or Study, is 47 "empty, lazy - 
Sophiſm : How comes it to paſs, that the greateſt 


Men, who conſumed their whole Time and Study 


herein, did not accompliſh it? Or if Nature _ 
0 
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do it, why ſo much Learning and Application? 
To all natural Acts they are ſuperfluous; and what 
cannot be had but by them, is owing to them, 
not to Nature : But alas! neither Study nor Na- 
ture were ſufficient for it: For (as the ſame Author 
obſerves) thoſe ancient Sages who were ſo impati- 


ent after Wiſdom, as to exhauſt their Lives and 
Spirits in purſuit of it, were ever loſt in Uncertain- - 


ties about the moſt fundamental Doctrines: They 
had Truth in few, Miſtakes in many, Doubts in 
all important Points; fo that Revelation could not 
be intended to fave Time and Study, as they ſer- 
ved to ſo little purpoſe. And as they had Doubts, 
Miſtakes, and but the Shadow of Truth in any 
important Point, it is an Abuſe of the common 
Senſe of Mankind, to pretend that Nature or Rea- 
ſon could come at the Truth of one ſupernatural 
Doctrine, the ſpiritual Nature and Perfections of 
God, the Immortality of the Soul, a future State, 
the Origin of the Univerſe, Sc. 

This intellectual Pride, or ſole Reliance upon 
Reaſon, has given us in later Ages lamentable In- 
ſtances of human Frailty, by the fall of wiſe Men 
into deſperate Errors; from imagining there was 
no Difficulty they were not able to account for, and 
taking no other Clue to direct them, they utterly de- 
parted from Truth, and adopted the moſt heretical 
and deteſtable Opinions. 

This Simplicius obſerves of Ariſtotle, that confin- 
ing himſelf to the Sphere of his own Reaſon, he 
would examine divine Matters by Nature, and ad- 
mit nothing but what was grounded ont Nature's 
Light, or rather his own corrupt Reaſon. Whence 
he rejected the divine Doctrines his Maſter learned 
trom the Eaſtern Traditions, becauſe they would not 
| ſtoop to his proud Reaſon and Method of Argumen- 
tation. This made the Leviathan of the laſt Century 
publickly profeſs Atheiim, and a Disbelief of all 
things which admit not of ſenſible Demonſtration. 
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And the ſame Fate muſt attend all thoſe Reaſoners 
of Nature, whoſe ſtubborn Minds will not ſubmit 
to Revelation, becauſe not evident in the ſame man- 
ner as a Problem in Euclid, but will have Demon- 
ſtration and Mathematical Certainty for every 
thing, tho” from the Nature of the Subject it be 
incapable of it. Though ſurely it is not the Cha- 
racter of Wiſdom to demand an Impoſſibility; or 
for Reaſon, becauſe it cannot maſter Truth, to be- 
lieve an Abſurdity; but this is copying after the 
Ancients, who, becauſe. they could not prove the 
Creation, were ſatisfied to maintain the Eternity of 


| Matter, 


Nay amongſt the moſt Orthodox, is there any 
one Syſtem of ſpeculative Points, in the Proots 
whereof all agree? ſome things may be true, but 


are founded on ſuch remote Principles and Conſe- 
quences, that they cannot with Certainty be de- 
pended on. An Argument is faid to be concluſive 


here, but ſeems weak or fallacious there : The Prin- 
ciple is good, but the Concluſion not indubitable. 
This might have been put in a ſtronger Light, and 
that with more Prudence and Caution omitted; 
there is ſome Error or Defect in them all, which 
other learned Men diſſent from; and where there is 
one Defect, there may be more; fo that in a Sy- 
ſtem, the Product of mere Reaſon, every Man muſt 
go through the whole Operation to ſettle his Judg- 
ment, which the Bulk of Mankind are unable to 
do; or depend upon that of others which is fallible, 
therefore no ſure Reliance on it in Matters of Sal- 
vation. | 
To remedy which, God who is infallible, has 
made ſuch Revelations of himſelf in his Word, and. 
by his Works, as are neceſſary and ſufficient for our 
reſent State; and perhaps as far as the Proportion 
— the Object to be known and the Faculty to 
apprehend will bear; by which we are able to aſ- 


cend to a ſufficient Knowledge of him, and if more 
Ff had 
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had been requiſite to conduct our Contemplations, 
or direct our Lives, he would not have denied the 
Means of attaining it : Toinquire further than this, 
will be no more than Vanity and Preſumption, in 


which Men are quickly confounded ; and many 
have loſt their Religion and Devotion too, by thus 
curiouſly prying into the Myſteries and Secrets of 


God. No one need be aſhamed of not knowin 
Id 20 


what God has not revealed; and he that wou | 
further, gives up his Wiſdom, and endangers his 

Safety: The only ſure Rule is, to leave off inquir- 
ing where God leaves off to teach us; for there 
are Bounds ſet to human Underſtanding and Curio- 


ſity ; there is a Danger in wantonly preſſing be- 
yond them; and it is real Wiſdom to deſire Igno- 


— xrance of what God would not have us know. 


Second 
Letter. 


This ſame Procedure will hold true of all other 
divine Subjects ; I ſhall mention but one, and that is 
the Immortality of the Soul, concerning which let 


us hear Mr. Locke in his Reply to the Biſhop of 
-——Anſxer to Vorceſter. Your Accuſation of my leſſening the 


« Credibility of theſe Articles of Faith, is founded 
ce on this, That the Article of the Immortality of 
ce the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, 
« that its Immateriality (which is the ſuppoſed 
« Proof from 2838 Philoſophy of its Immor- 
f cannot be demonſtrated from Natural Rea- 
« ſon; which Argument of your Lordſhip's bot- 
« toms, as I humbly conceive, on this, That Di- 
“ vine Revelation abates of its Credibility in all thoſe 
« Articles it propoſes, proportionably as human 
“ Reaſon fails to ſupport the Teſtimony of God. 
« And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has 
c ſaid, when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to 
e import thus much, viz. Does God propoſe any 
e thing to Mankind to be believed? It is very fit 
&< and credible to be believed, if Reaſon can 
« demonſtrate it to be true: Bur if human Reaſon 
* comes ſhort in the Cafe, and cannot make it our, 

4 its 
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ce its Credibility is thereby leſſened ; which is in ef- 
« fect to ſay, That the Veracity of God is not a 
firm and ſure Foundation of Faith to rely upon, 
«* without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon, 
* j. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be 
« believed on his own Word, unleſs what he reveals 
« be in it ſelf credible, and might be believed with- 
out him. Your Lordſhip ſays, You do not Que- 
« ſtion whether God can give Immortality to a 
«* material Subſtance ; but you ſay it takes off very 
« muck from the Evidence of Immortality, if it 


depends wholly upon God's giving that which of 


ce its own Nature it is not capable of. To which 
« I reply ; Any one's not being able to demonſtrate 
„the Soul to be immaterial, takes off not very 
& much, nor at all from the Evidence of its Im- 
« mortality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be 
* jmmortal, becauſe theVeracity of God is a Demon- 
« {tration of the Truth of what he has revealed, and 
the want of another Demonſtration of a Propoſiti- 
on, that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from 
the Evidence of it. For where there is a clear De- 
« monſtration, there is as much Evidence as any Truth 
« can have that is not ſelf- evident. Can any one who 
« admits of Divine Revelation, think this Propoſition 
„ leſs credible, The Bodies of Men after the Reſur- 
c reCtion, ſhall live for ever; than this, The Souls of 
« Men ſhall, after the Reſurrection, live for ever ? 
« For that he muſt do, if he think either of them is 
& leſs credible than the other. If this be fo, Reaſon 
« js to be conſulted how far God is to be believed, 
and the Credit of the Divine Teſtimony muſt re- 
e ceive its Force from the Evidence of Reaſon, which 
« is evidently to take away the Credibility of Divine 
Revelation, in all ſupernatural Truths, wherein 
© the Evidence of Reaſon fails.“ 
Thus far Mr. Locke, that great Maſter of Reaſon. 
Nothing need be added to it. The World is con- 
vinced how much he triumphed over his learned Ad- 
—— y 


A 


in ourſelves but in God, in thoſe things which Reli- 
gion, and not Reaſon teaches. The Reſult of Caje- 
zar's long Enquiry into this Subject, was to embrace 
the Opinion he once had ſcoffed at, and make this 
Confeſſion, © TI believe that our Souls are immortal, 
« but J do not know it,“ z. e. He found no Demon- 
ſtrations from Natural Reaſon, that were concluſive 
and convincing. No Foundation is ſo immoveable 
as the Word of God; no Demonſtration fo clear as 
the Divine Authority; no Truth ſo evident as what 
God affirms ; nor 1s it Natural Reaſon, or Philoſo- 
phical Notions, but Faith, which will make us ac- 
ceptable to him. 

If after all it be faid that the Heathens did come at 
the Knowledge of God, a religious Behaviour to- 
wards him, the Immortality of the Soul, Sc. and that 
by the Light of Nature and unaſſiſted Reaſon only, 
without any Help or Inſtruction but their own Ratio- 
cinations, by Obſervation, Collection, and Inference 
from ſenſible Objects; a Point that many are willing 
to believe and to perſuade others. 

I might as juſtly anſwer, That they never did come 
to any tolerably adequate Conceptions of the Supreme 
Being, much leſs of his Will, or that Worſhip which 
muſt be due to him; nor of the Immortality of the 
Soul, or a future State: That it is almoſt impoſſible 
to recount the many impious and falſe Opinions they 
conceived of the Deity ; what Vanities, abſurd and 
ridiculous things they looked upon as God, and with 
what barbarous accurſed Rites they offered their Wor- 
ſhip to him. 

But theſe Points ſhall have a full Examination in 
the enſuing Parts of this Treatiſe : What their Noti- 
ons and Doctrines were in Theology; what their ſo- 
lemn Acts of Worſhip and Piety; what their Prac- 

tices 
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tices or Morality 3 and how far their ſo much boaſt- 
ed Philolophy conduced to the Knowledge of theſe 
important Truths, or to the final Good and End of 
Man : That we may the better judge how far Nature 
and Reaſon are ſufficient for theſe things; for if they 


did not direct the Heathens, neither can they others; 
_ * 


and if the former knew not God, nor worſhipped him 


as God, all the ſhining Scraps and Quotations cited 
from them, will be no more than empty big ſwelling 
Words, without any Truth or Meaning. 
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Keaton and Nature are the fame in Heathens and / 


Chriſtians ; its Faculties and Operations equal, and 


one cannot, by the Exerciſe of it, do more than the 
others did. If then the Religion and Law of Nature 
be unalterable and eternal, they muſt have been un- 
der all the moral Obligations, that we now are; and 
if the Precepts of Natural Religion and Law be per- 
ſpicuous, clear and obvious to Reaſon, they muſt have 
been univerſally and equally known, (eſpecially to 


their wiſe Men) 1n the ancient as well as preſent Ages. 
But if this be falſe in fact, if no one did it, if among 


all the Writings of the Heathen World, (potwith- 
ſtanding ſo many glittering Sentences, and almoſtdi- 
vine Diſcourſes) there cannot be extracted any tole- 
rably explicit Syſtem of God, his Providence, Attri- 
butes and Will, the Immortality of the Soul, or a fu- 
ture State; but in every important Point there were 
horrid Defects, and monſtrous Errors; no Agree- 
ment or Certainty amongſt them, ſome affirming, 
ſome denying, others doubting; in all Places ſhock- 
ing and impious Principles, together with the vileſt 
Practices, allowed and tolerated, contrary both to 
Nature and Reaſon: | 

The Concluſion muſt be, That natural Light was 
inſufficient to Divine Knowledge; and that their 
having any Notions or Apprehenſions of ſpiritual 
things, muſt be derived from ſome other Fountain ; 
except we are content to ſay, that Shadows and Sub- 
ſtances are the ſame thing, or that Reaſon could diſ- 
: cern 
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cern the one but not the other, altho' given us for that 
ſuch purpoſe ; from which Opinion little Advan- in A 
tage would redound to Man, or Honour to God, of fi 

We have ſeen it to be the concurring Judgment and 
of the whole World, Heathens, Jews, and Cariſti- plati 
ans, that we cannot know the Firit Cauſe by its Ef- ries 


fects, becauſe of the vaſt Diſtance between it and the Not! 

moſt exalted Mind; io that one muſt always be ſon 
infinitely removed from the other, nor by any Ana- of 1 
' logy from viſible things. The Philoſophers compar- Piri. 
ed him to the Sun, as the moſt glorious Object of the { 
| Senſe ; but the Similitude could only cait a Shade the l 
upon him. Plotinus ſays, We have no Knowledge Invi 
or Underſtanding of bim. Parmenides and Dionyſius, mate 


That we ſpeak of bim only by Negatives and Relations. eat 
Caſſiodore ſays, That the higheſt Point of Wiſdom is to enqu 
know, that God can do more than human Senſe can con- A 
reibe. And it is an Expreſſion of their own, That ſelf, 


our Underſtanding with regard to God, is as the Eyes of the” 
an Owl to the Brighineſs of the Sun. So it was uni- Perf 
verſally agreed to the Days of Iamblichus, in the laſt of tl 
Ages of Philofophy, That Human Nature can neither dene 
reaſon, nor ſpeak of God, nor perform any Divine and 
Works without God. unqt 

There remains then no other way to come at the fect 
Knowledge of the Firſt Cauſe, but by its own Ma- Hea 
nifeſtations; what Nature could not do, Grace an For 
Mercy have ſupplied. "Nothing (without a CD rovo 
EEE but what firſt came down wiſe 
from thence : And in this Method do we attain the O 


Knowledge of the Celeſtial Hierarchy. The Divine fron 
Light deſcended on the Angelick Nature, and af- 107 


terwards by Revelation, Inſpiration, and Inſtruction, 1 Ic 
manifeſts and imparts itſelf to our ons and Un- — 
derſtanding ; and the Human Mind muſt aſcend by ws. 
the ſame Scale to the Contemplation of ſpiritual in- SGI 
viſible Objects: For by a due Meditation on what =. 
has been revealed from above, reverently examining, fron 


weighing and conſidering the Secrets of Heaven, — ed f 
that 
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that Illumination of the Divine Splendour which is 
in Angels, ſhe gradually increaſes in the Knowledge 
of ſupernatural things, till at laſt ſhe grows ſtronger, 
and is able to raiſe herſelf up to a diſtant Contem- 
plation (all that her Faculties can admit) of the Glo- 
ries which encompals the Supreme Infinite. For the 
Notices here are proportioned to our State; but Rea- 
ſon is weak, and the Natural Man not capable 
of the things of the Spirit, becauſe they are 
ſpiritually diſcerned, In theſe, Faith is the Eye, and 
the Spirit and Word of God the Light which diſpels 
the Darkneſs of the Mind, opens to it a new Scene of 
Inviſibles, the Creator of all things, glorious but im- 
material Subſtances, infinite Wiſdom, Perfection and 
Beatitudes, which a Finite Intellect could never have 
enquired into or diſcovered. - 


And when the Firſt Cauſę has thus manifeſted it 
ſelf, *the Works become proper Witneſſes to what 
the Word has revealed concerning its Greatnels and 
Perfection; Then natural Means become IIlultrafions 
of the ſupernatural ones, and viſible things an Evi- 
dence of Etellecusb. The Crandeur, 2 — 
and Order of the Univerſe, are a ſenſible Proof, and 
unqueſtionable Demonſtration of its being the Ef- 
fect of infinite Power and Wiſdom, and thus the 


Heavens declare the Glories of the inviſible Godhead: 


For (with Euripides) d gte d 8egqve roixihua t- 


Tovos co, The Stars in Heaven are the Variety of a 
wiſe Artificer. 

On the whole, we may ſafely conclude, as Plato did 
from the concurrent Opinions of all Ages and Places, 
« That there is the greateſt and moſt evident Reaſon 
“to believe, whenever Men began to ſpeculate about 
e the Gods, whether there were any ſuch Beings, how 
& they exiſted, and what were their Employments; 
That none of theſe Opinions took their Riſe from 
« the Wit or Reaſon of wiſe Men.” That is, not 
from Nature or Reaſon, which 1s the Point contend- 


ed for, and at firſt propoſed to be enquired into. 


7 If 
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If the farther Purſuit of this Subject may (in 
the Opinion of wiſe impartial Men) contribute any 
Service to Religion, I ſhall proceed to confirm what 
has been hitherto ſaid from Fact and Experience; 
the only Arguments which can give true light to, or 
be concluſive, in the Enquiry before us : And en- 
deavour to ſhew in the $ 

Second Book, That the beſt Notions the Heathens 
were able to conceive of God and ſupernatural Truths, 
ſuch as the Immortality of the Soul, a future State, 
Ec. were vaſtly imperfect, or altogether falſe, 
that their moſt ſolemn Acts of Worſhip were 
idolatrous, ſuperſtitious, and utterly unbecoming the 
Divine Nature z and their Moral Actions, which 
they held to be juſt and good, were impious, wicked 


and deteſtable : From whence it will follow in the 


Third Book, That Philoſophy or Reaſon are wholly 
inſufficient to preſcribe a Law of Acting or a Rule of 
Life to Man, or direct him to the Perfection of 
his Being, his final End, and ultimate Happineſs, 
And to complete the Subject, I ſhall, in the 

Fourth Book, Trace out the only Method where. 
by the Heathen World did come at the Names and 
Notices of Divine Truths, which we find among 
them. | | 

And everyArgument through the whole will tend 
to confirm this lingle Point, That the Knowledge of 
Divine Things cannot be attained by Reaſon or Nature. 


C 


